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Tne primary truths of revelation are doubtless those 
which respect the being, the attributes, and the works of 
Jehovah ; the person, and the offices of the Saviour, and of 
the Holy Spirit; the immortality of the soul; a judgement 
to come; and a subsequent eternal state of rewards and 
punishments. ‘These are the grand themes of inspired wri- 
ters—the cardinal doctrines upon which the ministers of 
Christ are chiefly to insist in their public teachings. It is 
by the faithful exhibition of these truths, in their prominent 
features, and their diversified relations, that the kingdom of 
righteousness is mainly to be upheld in this world, and an 
elect people prepared for the glory and beatitudes of another. 

But the truths now cited, are far from exhausting the 
fulness of divine communications. 'The disclosures of the 
oracles of God, though for the most part connecting them- 
selves with eternity, are not confined to it. The sublime 
range of prophecy spreads itself over the arena of this world’s 
history, bringing to view an order of events, subordinate 
indeed to the final developements of Christianity, but of an 
interest and magnitude too great to be overlooked by the 
eye of faith, however intent upon the ultimate result. That 
this department, however, of revelation, has been compara- 
tively neglected,—that the paramount importance of Chris- 
tianity, as a system of salvation, has caused its designed 
relations to the present life to be in a great measure thrown 
into the back-ground,—is a fact which will be questioned 
the less the more it is considered. The predicted triumphs, 
therefore, of the Gospel on earth, or what may be termed the 
earthly and temporal prospects of the kingdom of Christ in 
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contradistinction from its spiritual and eternal ends, especial- 
ly as viewed in connexion with the corresponding duties of 
Christians, constitutes a theme of remark, preferring at the 
present day peculiar claims upon our attention. The am- 
plitude of the subject forbids, indeed, the attempt to pursue 
it in all the detail of its bearings, but there are certain bold 
projections pertaining to it, which may be properly grouped 
within our present intended field of vision. 

That the bestowment of the Gospel upon the world was 
designed, in the counsels of its Author, to pour a flood of 
blessings upon man’s present life, as well as to open to him 
the assured prospect of another and a better hereafter, is a 
position that needs only to be stated to a believer to meet 
with instant assent. This result is secured alike by its inhe- 
rent genius, and by the express promise of its donor. Indeed, 
it has never yet failed, so far as it has obtained foothold in 
its purity among men, to work a signal amelioration in their 
temporal condition. But its successes, hitherto, have been 
upon a comparatively small scale, and it is more especially 
with reference to the latter periods of the world’s history, that 
we are taught to anticipate its brightest triumphs. So long 
as the clear predictions of a coming state of prosperity an 

lory to our race, form an integral part of revelation, the phi- 
fanthropist can never abjure the hope of the complete remo- 
val of the evils, moral, physical, and political, which have so 
long oppressed humanity, and mocked the sighs of despond- 
ing benevolence. Indeed, we deem the assumption entirely 
safe, that whatever Christianity, under the auspices of its 
Author, can do for mankind, it will do; and we should be 
sorry to have any less confident motto inscribed on the ban- 
ners of the cross. But this view of the designed effects of 
our divine religion, we have intimated, has been borne down, 
in the estimation of its disciples, by the preponderating mo- 
ment of its spiritual, heavenly, and eternal aims,—a fact for 
which we shall here endeavour to assign some of the princi- 
pal reasons. 

Among these, perhaps the first place is to be assigned to 
the consideration, that the church of God, during the ages 
elapsed, has been for the most part in a state of suffering. 
It has groaned in bondage, oad sighed in exile. ‘That ad- 
verse power, usually denominated the world, has been in 
the ascendant, and, prompted by the persecuting instincts of 
its nature, has wreaked its ire in the most cruel forms upon 
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the unoffending sons of the kingdom. Whether by the dra- 
gon rage of Paganism, or the bestial ferocity of a pseudo- 
church, the humble followers of the Lamb have been beset, 
torn, and trampled to the earth from age to age, and almost 
never have they borne an unpalpitating heart in their bosoms. 
What, then, more natural, than that, finding themselves in 
an overborne minority, and crushed by the iron rod of civil 
and ecclesiastical wrath, they should have looked wishfully 
to another world for that tranquil repose which was denied 
them in this? The disclosures of the Gospel would be trebly 
endeared to them, from the fact of their pointing to a pure and 
peaceful heaven, a place of unassailable security, “ where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 
This feature of revelation would naturally, from the force 
of circumstances, assume a peculiar prominence in their 
view, and even come to be regarded as its mainly distinguish- 
ing character. ‘That such has been actually the case, can 
scarcely admit a doubt. Even to this day, the grand lesson 
inculcated upon the pious has been, to consider themselves 
as strangers and pilgrims on earth, having little to do with 
the world, except to pass through it, and to bear, as best they 
might, its ‘flings and arrows, staying their spirits, mean- 
while, with the reflection, that their heavenly Father had 
wisely appointed it for them as a probation-scene, a theatre 
of salutary training for their inheritance in the skies. Ac- 
cordingly, they have reconciled themselves to the bitter cup 
of afflictions, so often put to their lips in this vale of tears, by 
thinking how greatly it would enhance the sweetness of 
their future draught from the crystal river flowing from the 
throne of God. 

Could it be otherwise, than that somewhat of a recluse 
and monastic aspect should be thus thrown over the piety of 
the church ? The grand duty inculcated upon Christians, has 
been abstraction from the world, evinced in estrangement 
from its interests, callousness to its pursuits, and deadness to 
its pleasures. With this strain of exhortation have coincided 
the most cherished sentiments of their own bosoms. The 
emotions of the closet have responded to the monitions of the 
sacred desk. The spirit which has been cultivated, has 
been nearly allied to that which formerly prompted the 
cowled and hooded multitudes to retire from the busy hauntsof 
men, as a sphere ungenial to a life of devotion, an atmos- 
phere in which the graces of godliness, those tender exotics, 
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left. While in it, we were in an enemy’s country, and our 
only safety was retreat. In whose hands, however, the 
world should be left, was apparently a question of little con- 
cern. Whether it were a part of the divine counsels that 
the great system so denominated should be reclaimed from 
the control of its hereditary masters, and be transformed and 
consecrated to the service and glory of God, like the once pro- 
faned censers of the company of Korah, Dathan,and Abiram, 
seems scarcely, in the form of a question, to have entered 
the minds of our pious forefathers. ‘They appear to have 
regarded it as an inevitable fatality, a matter settled as the 
ordinances of heaven, that this tremendous power, the world, 
should continue to exist as the great antagonist of the king- 
dom, over or under whose predominance they might sigh, 
but which it were vain to think of ever divesting of its anti- 
christian character. 

At the present day, however, the course of events unfold- 
ing under the providence of God, is tending, if we mistake 
not, to correct this impression, and to teach another lesson to 
his people. The train of developements seems adapted to 
work the conviction, that the duty of Christians, instead of 
running away from the world, is to enter into it, and to lay 
hold of it; not indeed with sudden and violent onset, 
but by putting forth upon it a moulding influence which 
shall gradually, but certainly, renovate its very genius, and 
make it in the mass, as in each of its members, “a vessel 
sanctified, and meet for the Master’s use.” Not that the 
spirit of the world, as such, is any less adverse than former- 
ly to the spirit of true piety, or that a Christian is to attempt 
transforming the world heedless of its powerful tendency to 
transform him; but what we would say is, that renouncing 
the asceticism of by-gone days, the Christian, and especially 
the Christian minister, is to come directly in contact, in a 
manner conformed to the genius of Christianity, with the 
temper, the pursuits, and the institutions of the world, and 
that he is to labour with the express, specific, definite pur- 
pose of promoting the temporal and secular well-being of 
mankind. He is to dismiss the fear of desecrating his sacred 
office, or incurring the danger of personal pollution by mix- 
ing with the mundane materials on which he is to act. For 
the world properly belongs to God, and though subsisting 
for ages in a revolted and rebellious attitude, it is, we doubt 
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not, yet destined to be put anew into his hands, and made 
subservient at once to his glory and the highest weal of his 
people ; for, says the apostle, “ All things are yours; whether 
Paul, or Apollos, or the world, or things present, or things 
to come, all are yours.” 

Another cause, which has powerfully contributed to the 
same result, is to be found in the general distrust inspired 
by the numerous abortive attempts of expositors to unrol 
the mystic page of prophecy, and to display clearly and 
satisfactorily the futurities of the church. Would that it 
were less notorious that an excited imagination has controll- 
ed, in great measure, the interpreters of prophecy, prompting 
the wildest and most chimerical visions of the future! It is 
a fact, which he that runneth may read, and he that readeth 
cannot fail to deplore. As a natural consequence, the sober- 
minded have been revolted by what they could deem little 
better than “lying divinations,” and they have turned away 
with loathing from every scheme of prophetic exposition. 
From the dark and the dubious they have taken refuge in 
the clear and the certain; and rightly conceiving the duty 
of preaching the Gospel as one of standing obligation, about 
which there could be no mistake, they have calmly left the 
destinies of coming generations to be wrought out by time 
and providence. 

This, though erring perhaps on the safer side, we cannot 
but still regard as an errour ; for it must certainly be admitted 
to be desirable to have something more than a mere vague, 
general, undefined anticipation of a better state of things on 
earth. Yet, in point of fact, it may perhaps be affirmed, that 
the views of a large portion of the Christian community, in 
regard to the purposed regeneration of the world, are as dim 
and shadowy as were the perceptions of Eliphaz the Teman- 
ite of the nocturnal apparition that invaded his slumbers ; 
“An image was before my face ; it stood still, but I could not 
discern the form thereof.” So there is an image of blessed- 
ness and triumph before the minds of Christian ministers 
and people, but it does not siand out to their view in distinct 
delineation. Without affixing any very exact idea to the 
terms, they denominate it the state of approaching millenni- 
al glory ; but as to its genuine characters, its real constitu- 
ents, their ideas, we fear, are far more confused than they 
need to be, or ought to be. Yet it is to be accounted a very 
happy circumstance, that the fulfilment of prophecy does not 
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depend upon our understanding it, either before or after the 
event. The ponderous wheels of Providence are rolling on, 
and the divine counsels turning into act, though the agen- 
cies and instrumentalities may be blindly accomplishing the 
intended result. All things are harmoniously working to- 
gether, even the mad aud rebellious schemes of the wicked, 
for the magnificent finale, and “neither adversary nor evil 
occurrent” shall be able to arrest or divert the onward pro- 
gress of the kingdom. But notwithstanding every conces- 
sion of this kind, we still maintain, that it is better that we 
should have some distinct perceptions of the ends of the di- 
vine proceedings,—or, in other words, that we should be in- 
telligent co-workers with God, rather than mere mechanical 
employees in his service. He does not require his servants 
to sink themselves to mere unreasoning, obsequious auto- 
mata, in bringing to pass his designs. He has, if we may 
SO Say, a propenseness to make known beforehand his pur- 
poses to his people. “Shall I hide from Abraham that 
which I do,” has been in ‘all ages his language, and his 
secret is with them that fear him. Indeed, he puts his glory 
upon this fact in a peculiar manner ; he challenges the con- 
fidence of his people, on the ground that he, unlike the gods 
of the heathen, declares the end from the beginning. 

Again, the fact is too important to be overlooked, that for 
the special benefit of those who are to have a prominent 
agency in effecting his purposes, he has caused to be indited 
one entire book replete with prophetic developements, and 
serving as a directory, a vade mecum, to guide their efforts 
in accomplishing his will. We speak advisedly in affirmin 
the ‘Book of the Unveiling, the closing book of the moe 
canon, to be given for the especial benefit and behoof of the 
ministers of the Gospel ; for its designation is pointed out in 
the very words with which it opens: “The Revelation of 
Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him to show unto his 
servants the things that shall shortly come to pass.” The 
book, therefore, is intended primarily for those who are styled 
the ‘servants’ of Jesus Christ. But ‘servants, in scriptural 
diction, is a term of office. The ‘servants’ of Pharaoh, of 
David, of Solomon, were the ministers, counsellors, and high 
officials of their respective courts. This sense of the word 
is adopted by the New Testament writers; and when Paul, 
Peter, Timothy, and others, are denominated ‘servants’ of 
Christ, it is to be understood in the acceptation of ministers of 
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Christ, in cuntendiotention enn the uncfiicial members of 
the church. We affirm, then, that the book of Revelation, 
containing the great outlines of the plan of Providence to the 
end of time, is especially, mainly, pre-eminently intended for 
the Christian ministry; for their instruction, guidance, and 
comfort. It is a Aieratic rather than a demotic writing ; and 
that not out of an invidious favouritism towards a privileged 
order, but simply because they were to be supposed possess- 
ed of superiour advantages for unravelling its hidden senses. 
They, if any, were to be considered as having a knowledge 
of the original languages of Scripture, the master-key to its 
mysteries. Not that a ban or interdict is laid upon the rude 
researches of others, or that the dread caveto—*Procul, O 
procul, este profani”—is inscribed upon the portals of the 
temple of prophecy. On the contrary, any one who will 
possess himself of the key, is at full liberty to enter these 
“chambers of imagery,” and decipher at his leisure the mys- 
tic emblems. Still it will hold good, as a general position, 
that the ministry are primarily interested in the disclosures 
of the Apocalypse. It is a schedule, a chart, a program, 
for their use, of the leading designs of Heaven i in regard to 
this fallen, but recoverable, ‘world. 

And in this connexion we cannot but advert to one or 
two felicitous results of the study of prophecy, sufficient of 
themselves to justify all the commendations bestowed upon 
it. ‘The first is, its tendency to counteract the impression 
that the world is, on the whole, growing worse as it grows 
older,—that it is in a constant process of deterioration, —that 
its golden and silver ages are long since passed, and that 
ours is the iron era of its degeneracy and decline. This is 
prone to become the creed of the aged, who are usually at a 
great remove from countenancing the doctrine of human 
perfectibility, we had almost said, of human improvability. 
The venerable Nestors of the church, like their prototype of 
the Iliad, are prone to utter themselves in a desponding tone 
in contrasting the present with the past—the days of their 
age with the days of their youth. Although, in some points, 
they cannot but admit the superiour felicity of the current 
times, yet they doubt whether, on the whole, the existing 
constitution of things is so sound and healthful as in former 
years, and all essential changes in the course of human ac- 
tion they regard as experiments of questionable issue. Con- 
sequently, in the language of the royal preacher, they “go 
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about to cause their hearts to despair of all the labour which 
is taken under the sun.” But from the same source we may 
cite the admonition, “Say not thou, What is the cause that 
the former days were better than these? for thou dost not 
inquire wisely concerning this,’—implying, that very pro- 
bably such impressions were erroneous. How then shall we 
resist the strong propensity to throw a sombre hue over the 
future ?—how effectually brace the mind against desponding 
anticipations, but by underpropping our spirits with the 
cheering import of the prophetic page? From this quarter 
we may assuredly fortify our minds against despair, and the 
conviction will become rooted and grounded of a destined 
happy change in the aspect of human affairs. Guided by 
these unerring oracles, we shall be resolved, beyond a doubt, 
that the progress of things is, on the whole, ‘onward, and 
that up to the grand consummation it shall be retrograde no 
more. 

The second consideration is, that the well instructed ser- 
vant of Christ will find immense advantage in a knowledge 
of prophecy on the score of establishment to his own mind. 
It is scarcely possible to avoid being encountered, in some 
form or other, by the schemes of prophetic speculators, and 
we know of no better means of securing ourselves against 
being tossed about by every wind of doctrine, and made the 
dupe of wild and extravagant hypotheses, than by becoming 
in some measure masters of the subject. Recent events in a 
sister country have shown, in a striking manner, the facility 
with which even enlightened minds may, under the influ- 
ence of a wrong interpretation of prophecy, give way to the 
most hideous absurdities of belief and behaviour. How im- 
portant, then, to have sufficient knowledge of the subject to 
be able at least to sit intelligently in judgement, on the theories 
proposed to our credence. In order to this, it is not necessa- 

that one should have traversed the whole field, or that he 
should have been able to adopt a system in all respects con- 
clusive and satisfactory to himself. Yet, it is not to be 
doubted that such a general view may be obtained of the 
subject, as shall serve to insure the mind against being moved 
from its own steadfastness, or yielding to the hallucinations 
ofan apocalyptic empiricism. 

But we are losing sight of our leading scope. We have 
to specify one more cause of the disparagement which has 
befallen the theme of the temporal triumphs of Christianity. 
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This is the fact, that the doctrine has been found in bad 
company. It has been associated with the wild anticipative 
illusions of an infidel philosophy. The doting dream of 
human perfectibility, and of a golden age yet future, has in- 
variably been mingled with the speculative elements of 
modern revolution. But the triumphs which have floated 
before the wildering eye of these political prophets, have not 
been those of Christianity, but triumphs over it. The halcy- 
on era of their prediction, has been one in which the human 
mind was to be freed from what they termed the shackles of 
superstition, and the curse of priestcraft; in which altars of 
religion should give place to halls of science, and the spi- 
ritual be universally lost and swallowed up in the sen- 
sual. By natural consequence, the tendency in sober minds 
has been to confound ai/ anticipation of brighter and better 
times, with the visions of philosophical romancers ; and the 
Christian world in the zeal of its repugnance to favour, for 
a moment, such Utopian hopes, has perhaps, refused to 
concede to them as much truth as they might justly claim for 
the basis of their theory, and have been disposed to turn 
with loathing from any and every attempt to disclose the 
coming state of the world. Shrinking with the deepest ab- 
horrence from all communion with sentiments so alien to 
their own, and so subversive, in the main, of all the real 
foundations of hope, they have been driven, by the force of 
moral repulsion, to quite the contrary extreme, and in their 
eagerness to reprobate errour, have unconsciously let slip 
some portion of truth. It must indeed be admitted that there 
is, to a believer in revelation, little to attract sympathy in 
the views of such men as Diderot, Condorcet, and St. Simon; 
and yet we doubt not that no small part of their auguries 
respecting the future regeneration of mankind, might be 
fairly ingrafted upon a correct interpretation of the Chris- 

tian oracles. But ¢hey supposed that the tree of Christianity 

could bear no such ingraftment ; that it must be cut down 

and rooted up entirely, and its place supplied by a new im- 

plantation. In this impression they have doubtless been 

countenanced by the predominantly spiritual construction 

which Christians have put upon the disclosures of their 

Scriptures. In arguing the claims of Christianity with minds 

of such mould, an immense vantage-ground, we conceive, 

would be gained, were its advocates to assume and maintain, 

that the true genius of the Christian system, when rightly 
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endeonteed, did go directly to produce all the mally good 
effects which they were promising themselves to attain by 
its rejection, and that so far from discarding it as an enemy, 
or spurning it as an obstacle, they had reason to count it as 
an ally and a friend, and in fact, as the only agent, capable 
of bringing about the consummation which they desired. 
We are forced, then, to the conclusion, that the mal-in- 
terpretation, put by the Christian world in general upon the 
sacred writings, has been one grand cause of the disesteem 
into which they have been brought with intellects of a spec- 
ulative order, and that, consequentiy, it is an object of the 
first importance, to ascertain and fix their genuine teachings, 
as to the future state of the world. We are aware that 
attempts of this kind are eyed suspiciously. A lurking fear 
that a peculiar prominence given to the ¢emporal triumphs 
of Christianity, will necessarily be at the expense of its efer- 
nal designs, will whisper its dissuasive from the attempt. But 
we see no suflicient reason from this quarter to decline the 
undertaking. ‘To an eye that rightly scans the drift of reve- 
lation, the prospective glories of earth will not eclipse those 
of heaven ; and yet, that the tendency of such views may be 
somewhat to enhance our estimate of the interests of the 
present life and the present world, compared with those of 
the future, we are neither disposed to deny nor to regret ; 
for surely if God has made known to men, that he intends, 
in the execution of his great designs, to develope a new state 
of things out of the present constitution of the world, it is 
obviously proper to make this result a distinct object of con- 
templation, anda specific end of action. It is left, moreover, 
to our enlightened reason to judge whether, and when, the 
time has come, to assign to the subject a prominence which, 
in former periods, it could not be expected to receive. For 
ourselves, we are firmly persuaded that such a time has come; 
that the worldly prospects, tendencies, and aims, of our di- 
vine religion, do claim a new and profound regard from those 
to whom its interests are principally intrusted, and that, con- 
sequently, the duties of Christian ministers especially, are 
modified in an unwonted manner by the character of the 
times in which we live. ‘There are signs in heaven, and 
signs on earth, to which we cannot close our eyes with im- 
punity. ‘That the religion of Christ is destined to work a 
great work of rectification on earth, and that it has actually 
commenced its career, is a position which we shall not hest- 
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tate to assume in the present discussion; and if the senti- 
ments broached should force on the mind of the reader the 
impression, that a somewhat less purely spiritual, sacred, 
and unearthly sphere of effort opens before him, we beg it 
may be resolved into the moral necessity of the case, and not 
to any disposition in the writer to lower the sanctity of the 
clerical or the Christian calling. 

In conceiving then, as well as we are able, of the nature 
of that change, which Christianity is destined to effect in the 
condition of mankind, and which shall lift our race from 
the deplorable prostration which has hitherto befallen it, our 
idea will necessarily include the removal of those dominant 
evils, physical, political, and moral, under which humanity 
has so long groaned. Of these*we purpose to dwell more 
particularly at present, upon Civil Oppression, and War, 
those paramount woes which have pressed in all ages with 
such terrible weight on the bosom of society. 

Under the term civil oppression we allude especially to 
that legionary class of evils which have grown out of the 
governmental fabrics of the nations, and the abolition of 
which will effect the most signal and benign results. Of all 
the plagues which have visited the family of man, not one, 
nor all combined, have been so fully charged with mischief 
and malignity, as those which have f fallen t upon it under the 
specious name of government, at least as civil government 
has been hitherto conducted. And yet, strange as it may 
appear, to no species of calamity are men in general so insen- 
sible; from none are they so slow in speaking themselves 
free. ‘They are so accustomed to the yoke, that they wear 
it with servile meekness. The irresistible influence of the 
spell of government steals upon the faculties of infancy, 
insinuates itself into the opening sentiments of youth, twines 
itself with the matured conclusions of manhood, and retains 
its inveterate grasp on the hoary prejudices of age. It isa 
giant delusion, from which only the genius of Christianity 
can set its victims free. It comes armed with a prescriptive 
authority to silence questioning, and to perpetuate its abomi- 
nations. We have only to look at history and present fact, 
to be convinced that civil government, corrupted into despo- 
tism, as is its invariable tendency, has ever been, and is still, 
the great fountain-head of ignorance, superstition, v vassalage, 
poverty, and crime, among men. ‘The well-being of the 
many has, from this source, been made subservient to that 
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of the few ; and not only so, but the many have been duped 
into the belief that it was best it should be so. As an inevi- 
table consequence of this pernicious fallacy, the higher 
capabilities, the nobler energies, of the immense majority 
of our race have been kept in abeyance. ‘That very institu- 
tion which was ostensibly devised for the welfare of society, 
has not only been for the most part a dead weight upon it, 
but has transcended all other things in corrupting it. Human 
nature, in addition to its native obliquity, has received a 
mighty accession of artificial depravity from the very means 
intended for its improvement. 

Turning the mental eye to the various nations of the 
earth, where do we not perceive the blasting effects of despo- 
tic power? In Spain, Italy, Egypt, and all the countries 
which have waned under the waxing crescent of the Mos- 
lem, how has man degenerated? Like the plant of tem- 
perate climes, transferred to the tropics, and scorched by the 
sun of the torrid zone, he has “ fallen into the sear and yellow 
leaf.” Nature, indeed, smiles upon these her chosen regions 
with unaltered favour. The blue mantle of the skies, in all 
its luminous magnificence, is still spread over them. The 
inherent fertility of the soil still remains. ‘The corn laughs 
in the valleys, and the vine and the olive crest the summits 
of the hills. ‘The trees aspire to heaven in all their native 
verdure and majesty. But man, man, decays. Fallen with 
the columnar ruins which time has spread around him, he 
appears himself little better than a ruin, displaying the defor- 
mity of the mouldering pile, with scarcely any vestige of its 
former grandeur. Inactive and pusillanimous, they aspire 
at no extraordinary excellence or achievement. Crouching 
beneath their despot, they are glad of the poor privilege allow- 
ed them by a fellow-creature, as weak, and more wicked than 
themselves, to eat, drink, sleep, and die. Any pre-eminent 
degree of merit would be sure to render its possessor fatally 
illustrious, and they find their best security in the want of 
every manly virtue. By a voluntary subjection to contempt, 
they retain and transmit the privilege of breathing, and build 
the bulwark of their safety on their personal insignificance. 

It may indeed be said, that this is a picture of the evil in 
its extremes, and portraying the accidental result of a good 
and salutary institution. It is admitted that the degrees of 
actual oppression, arising from the different governmental 
fabrics, are infinitely varied, but we nevertheless affirm, that 
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oppression in some form is closely interwoven with their very 
structure. And if despotism in its extremes produces con- 
sequences thus malignant, reason will infer, and experience 
will justify the inference, that all the subordinate degrees 
are proportionally destructive. However disguised by forms, 
it is ever aiming to extend itself beyond the due limitations ; 
ever seeking its own increase and aggrandizement by openly 
crushing or secretly undermining the fabric of liberty. It is 
continually encroaching on the privileges and enjoyments of 
those who are subject to it, and greedily engrossing every 
good which may still be left to qualify their sufferings. 

Can it then be matter of doubt, that institutions of sucha 
character and tendency are in fact adverse to the spirit, and 
obstructive of the progress, of Christianity in the world? 
What hinders the planting of the pure Gospel in many hea- 
then and anti-christian countries, but the despotic nature of 
their governments? And must not these governments be 
broken down, before the religion of Christ can be fully en- 
throned among these nations? If every thing that now let- 
teth is to be taken out of the way, in order to usher in the full 
glory of the Redeemer’s reign, can it be supposed that that 
barrier, which is of all others the most formidable, will not 
be demolished ? 

In making these remarks, we would not be understood as 
insinuating, that it would haVe been better for mankind that 
no such institution as civil government had ever existed. 
Aggravated and enormous as have been its abuses, it has 
probably been overruled, by a wise Providence, for the pre- 
vention of an untold amount of evil. Nor do we forget the 
apostolic declaration, uttered primarily in reference to the iron 
rule of the Roman state, that the powers that be, are ordain- 
ed of God ; and that, upon this ground, we are admonished 
of the duty of obedience. But in referring the governmental 
establishments of the earth to the will of God, and consider- 
ing them as his ordinance, we do not feel ourselves called upon 
to concede more, than that they are sanctioned by him as a 
temporary expedient, in the absence of a higher principle 
of action. The inherent tendency and the final design of 
Christianity doubtless is, so to pervade the body of our race 
with its own pure and love-working spirit, that the causes 
which have led to the adoption of this expedient, and form- 
ed the grounds of its necessity, shall be done away. 

Not perhaps that this is to be the result of a direct 
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aggressive warfare upon the existing forms of society, a war- 
fare which it does not appear to be the design of Christiani- 
ty to wage, but the effect rather of the silent transfusion of 
the spirit of our religion in fuller measure into the systems 
now in being, in consequence of which all that is abhorrent 
to that spirit shall, like the exuvie of the serpent tribe, be 
gradually cast off. Only let the true genius of Christianity 
thoroughly reform the established institutions of society, and 
we need no farther guaranty of the complete regeneration ot 
the whole social fabric. It was thus that the Gospel im- 
perceptibly, but effectually, supplanted the Judaic dispensa- 
tion upon which it was grafted. It was thus that the secret 
inwrought energies of Christianity, without directly assault- 
ing, eventually overthrew the throne of the Caesars, and con- 
verted the whole empire into an ecclesiastical state—one that 
soon became corrupt, it is true, but of a character neverthe- 
less to illustrate the position we are maintaining. 

‘Taking mankind as they are, we admit that they cannot 
well exist in social order without the restraint of government, 
nor in the most perfect state attainable on earth could they 
perhaps subsist without magistracy. But we perceive from 
the Scriptures no necessity for supposing, that men are al- 
ways to remain as they are. If there be any annunciation 
in the compass of the sacred volume, which stands out with 
pre-eminent clearness, it is that which respects the future 
universal prevalence of the spirit and the power of the Gos- 
pel. ‘The world is to be brought under the moral influence 
of the truth. Mankind are to be moulded into an internal 
conformity to the pervading spirit of the Christian system, 
and we affirm, that the necessary result of this influence will 
be a change in the external manifestations of that new soul 
which has thus begun to animate the general body. By be- 
coming more and more a law unto themselves, they will 
less need the restraints of human enactments. In pro- 
portion as the authority of the word of God becomes more 
fixed, the voice of conscience will become more imperative, 
and the motives, whether of ambition or cupidity, which have 
led to the consolidation of power, will gradually lose their 
force, and the masses of empire be melted down, resolving 
society more and more into its primitive elements. In the 
very nature of the case, political institutions will then be 
made subservient to moral ends, and if there be not a union 
of church and state, from which, where the principles of each 
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were heterogeneous, no solid advantage has ever accrued, 
it will be because the state is converted into the church, and 
an ecclesiastical phasis of the world is the inevitable conse- 
quence. Not that a hierarchy will arise from the dissolution 
of the ancient order of things, and, under the plea of giving 
a visible unity to the church, establish over it a pernicious 
tyranny. ‘lhe annals of the past will have exhibited, in glar- 
ing colours, one instance of this kind of too memorable a 
character, to allow a repetition of the experiment. In say- 
ing that an ecclesiastical aspect will then be superinduced 
upon the face of society, we mean that the organization of 
men into innumerable small religious bodies, not sects, but 
congregations, will constitute a distinguishing feature of the 
scene, and will supersede, in fact, those more extended systems 
of civil and sacred polity which have hitherto been deemed 
so indispensable to the interests of the world. For if men 
are to be Christians, they will be governed by Christian prin- 
ciples, and of the nature of these principles we have no right 
conceptions, if they do not lead their subject to regard the 
sentence of an enlightened, candid, judicious assembly of 
Christian brethren, founding their judgement on the word of 
God, as equally authoritative with that of any other tribunal 
to which his conduct could be referred. We are ready, 
therefore, to adopt the sentiments, on this subject, of an in- 
telligent writer, who has carried out the Christian view of 
the political prospects of the world to a farther limit, we be- 
lieve, than any one who has gone before him. “If the pro- 
priety of the existing forms of government results from the 
present condition of mankind, there is reason to suppose that 
they may gradually lapse away, as that condition, moral and 
intellectual, is improved. Whether mankind is thus improv- 
ing, readers may differently decide. The writer of these 
pages is one who thinks that the world is improving, that 
virtue as well as knowledge is extending its power; and, 
therefore, that as ages roll along, every form of government, 
but that which consists in some organ of the general mind, 
will gradually pass away. As no limit can be assigned to 
that degree of excellence which it may please the Universal 
Parent eventually to diffuse through the world,—so none can 
be assigned to the simplicity and purity of the form in which 
governments shall be carried on. In truth, the mind, as it 
passes onward and still onward in its anticipations of purity, 
Stops not unl it shall arrive at that period when all govern 
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ment shall cease; when there shall be no wickedness to re- 
quire the repressing arm of power; when terrour to the evil- 
doers, and praise to them that do well, shall no longer be 
needed, because none will do evil, though there be no ruler 
to punish, and all will do well from higher and better motives 
than the praise of man.”* 

In view of the auspicious changes-in the economy of so- 
ciety, to which we have now adverted, it will be permitted to 
the philanthropist to felicitate himself and his species. Re- 
ferring ourselves to the “ coming on of time,” it is a cheering 
vision which spreads itself before us. ‘The multiform ex- 
actions, scourges and oppressions, growing out of the vari- 
ous forms of corrupt government, done away,—no odious 
restrictions fettering any department of human industry,— 
no horse-leech customs and imposts, under the plea of need- 
ful revenue, sucking the vital current from the veins of com- 
mercial enterprise,—no unjust monopolies, aggrandizing one 
part of the community at the expense of another,—no retali- 
atory tariffs, obstructing the kindly intercourse of nations, 
of nations now merged into one great fraternity of love, mu- 
tual helpers, instead of envious rivals, of each other’s weal. 
Time and many changes are doubtless requisite for this 
grand consummation ; but time, and truth, and providence, 
will eventually work the issue, and the charge of a vain 
Utopianism will attach, not to those who hold, but to those 
who deny it. 

As the spirit of Christianity is essentially the spirit of 
freedom, it were naturally to be expected, that those forms of 
government which encroach least on the personal rights and 
liberties of the subject, should be least obnoxious to those 
invasions which threaten all others, and should therefore bid 
fairest for perpetuity. Mr. Dymond remarks, that “if the 
world were wise and good, the best form of government 
would be that of democracy, in a very simple state ;” and 
again, in speaking of the future probable condition of the 
world, he says, “there is reason to think that the popular 
branches of all governments will progressively increase in 
influence, and perhaps eventually predominate. This ap- 
pears to be the natural consequence of the increasing power 
of public opinion....If public opinion governs, it must govern 
by some agency by which public opinion is expressed ; and 
this expression can in no way so naturally be effected, as by 

*Dymond’s Essays, p. 266 
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some modification of popular authority. These conside- 
rations, which appear obvious to reason, are enforced by 
experience. There is a manifest tendency in the world to 
the increase of the power of the public voice; and the effect 
is seen in the new constitutions which have been established 
in the New World and the Old.” 

It becomes then a question replete with interest to the 
American citizen, whether the civil polity which we enjoy 
has so much affinity, in its leading principles, with the ge- 
nius of Christianity, as to insure its permanence amidst the 
wreck of systems not possessing the same vital elements. 
Although, from our being a strictly autocratical people, we 
are exempt from many of the dangers which continually 
threaten the stability and the being of other governments, 
yet, viewed in relation to the predicted influences of Chris- 
tianity, there are doubtless evils and perils connected with 
the structure of our civil institutions, of a most menacing 
aspect, such indeed as may possibly, in the end, necessitate 
the dissolution of the entire fabric. Our principal danger 
arises from the boundless scope which republicanism gives 
to the promptings of ambition. Where the highest prizes 
are in the reach of the humblest citizen, it must require a 
virtue well nigh superhuman, to withstand the temptation to 
secure those prizes by corrupt means. But in accomplishing 
this, a widely extended agency of panders and partisans 
must be employed. ‘The relations of prominent public men 
are almost infinitely ramified through the nation, and hence 
it is obvious that where the principal is one who evinces but 
a slight regard for considerations of morality in compassing 
his ends, the accessories will usuatly find the barrier equally 
weak, and thus a gradual but general relaxation of the eter- 
nal rules of right will be apt to spread through society. This, 
moreover, is an evil which will be likely to grow with the 
growth of our territorial, numerical, and commercial great- 
ness. ‘The more vast, distinguished and powerful the poli- 
tical body, the higher the honour of being ranked as the po- 
litical head; and as in all lotteries, the greater the prize, the 
greater the hazards which men will run for it, so in the 
tempting game for power, it is to be feared, that increasing 
corruption will mark the progress of our republic to increas- 
ing grandeur. How deep and deadly an influence is exert- 
ed in this way on the tone of morals in the community, we 
are probably, for the most part, but little aware, nor how 

Von. 1. 45 
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serious the danger which from this source threatens the per- 
manence of our institutions. If virtue, even more than in- 
telligence, is the grand safeguard of a popular government, 
how fearfully is this security weakened by the prevalence of 
a Jax morality in the conduct of political schemes ! 

Again ; in taking a Christian view of this subject, we 
cannot be insensible to an unhappy tendency of governmen- 
tal matters to become the grand engrossing theme of all 
classes. ‘The government, in its various aspects, is the great 
Maelstrom which sucks in and swallows up “ in its vortigi- 
nous and giddy whirl,” nearly all the interest, the zeal, the 
mental energy, and enthusiasm, of all orders of society. 
But could not this vast expenditure of interest and zeal be 
bestowed upon higher objects? Does not Christianity pro- 
pose higher objects?) And does not the government, there- 
fore, by abstracting the general mind from paramount inter- 
ests, present a serious obstacle to the elevation of the moral 
nature of man? Could but the same amount of thought, 
feeling, and effort, go forth in schemes of benevolence for 
promoting the substantial happiness of the race, what bless- 
ings would they not pour upon a fallen world! 

Once more; we have little sympathy with that philoso- 
phical security which sees no danger to our republic in the 
demon influences of party spirit and party strife, especially 
as evinced in the issues of the daily and weekly press. 
Viewing the subject as Christians, and not as politicians, how 
can our augury but be dark and dismal, when we contem- 
plate the press as the organ of party! How redolent of 
wrath its emanetions! How gorged with the venom of un- 
holy passion! How replete with the language of abuse and 
defamation! How instinct with the spirit of falsification 
and slander! How heaven-wide at variance with the meek- 
ness, gentleness, and long-suffering of Christ! How de- 
structive of all the tender charities of life! Can we then 
avoid the conviction, that a most disastrous influence is bear- 
ing down from this quarter upon society, and overwhelming, 
as with an avalanche, the peaceful virtues of the Spirit,— 
those very attributes of individual and social man, upon 
which the permanence of civil institutions mainly depends ? 
Yet as these evils are necessarily incident to an extended 
representative government, how can we hope for a radical 
cure, but by some process which shall lessen the value of 
the objects exciting the contention? And how can this be 
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done, but by the eventual breaking down of the huge fabric 
of our government into simpler elements ? 

Such, we conceive, are some of the evils and dangers 
growing out of the very structure of a government, which 
is at the same time beyond question the best modelled of any 
civil polity on earth. And if the picture be not overcharged, 
we ask whether, in such a state of things, our divine religion 
can have its perfect work, or secure any very considerable ad- 
vances? Is it, moreover, a state of things upon which the peo- 
ple of God are to look with an eye of indifference, and as if no 
remedial influence were to emanate from them? _ Is not their 
agency to be subsidized in that great change which is destined 
to come over the face of all existing institutions? Are they 
to say, “ Let the dead bury their dead,” and to let the inter- 
ests of this world be jeoparded, while they are anxiously 
looking after those of another? Not, as before remarked, 
that we expect them directly to assail the established order of 
things, but to endeavour, by the silent infusion of a salutary 
leaven, to effect the transformation of the whole system. _ Is 
such a political amendment a matter of indifference to them ? 
Because they are Christians, or Christian ministers, shall 
they cease to be citizens, and sell their birthright? Is it not 
as important to them as to others, that a sound social consti- 
tution should bless the land in which they live, in which all 
their earthly interests are concentred, and in which their 
children are soon to take their station, and find their weal or 
wo? Shall they be deterred by the senseless and malig- 
nant clamour of “church and state,” from asserting their 
just prerogatives under the charter of our common liberties ? 
Though popular prejudice may array itself against such 
participation, and say, 


“’'T were well, could you permit the world to live 
As the world pleases — What's the world to you?” 


yet they may answer, 


“Much. I was born of woman, and drew milk, 
Sweet as charity, from human breasts. 
I think, articulate, I laugh and weep, 
And exercise all functions of a man. 
Pierce my vein, 
Take of the crimson stream meandering there, 
And catechise it well; apply the glass, 
Search it, and prove now if it be not blood, 
Congenial with thine own; and if it be, 
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What edge of subtlety canst thou suppose, 
Keen enough, wise and skilful as thou art, 
To cut the link of brotherhood by which 

One common Maker bound me to the kind ?” 


It would doubtless be peculiarly acceptable to that class 
of men who find the institutes of Christianity a special an- 
noyance to them, in constructing and carrying on their cho- 
sen system of civil polity, that all dissentients from their 
views should quietly withdraw from the contest, and give 
them the entire possession of the field. It is in this way that 
signal advantages have already accrued to the contemners 
of Heaven’s scheme of political regeneration, and Christians 
instead of standing forth as a grand conservative party—not 
in party organization—have rather retreated from the din 
and dust of the political arena, and, from the loop-holes of 
their pious privacy, have been mere spectators of the “ vain 
stir.” But “a change has now come o’er the spirit” of the 
times, and though we would not incite either the ministers, 
or the members of the church, to rush into the whirlwind of 
party contention, or enlist in a wild and radical crusade 
against our present institutions, yet we would not have them 
forego their inalienable rights, nor, because they are inheri- 
tors of another world, to disfranchise themselves in this. 
And to the ministry in particular, we would respectfully sug- 
- that they should stand less upon the privileges of their or- 

er, as a consecrated and official class, and mingle more with 
their fellow-men, placing their chief reliance for usefulness 
rather upon moral character, than upon official rank, or 
conventional repute. While they thus disarm the prejudices 
of men, and bridge over, as it were, the gulf that separates a 
distinct order from the general fraternity of the race, they 
will be able to bear with a larger measure of personal influ- 
ence directly on the secular interests of society, and that too 
without jeoparding the higher departments of their calling. 

The transition from the appointed triumphs of Chris- 
tianity in the new-modelling of the social organization of the 
world, to its effects in the abolition of War, is at once easy 
and natural. Despotism is the foster-mother of war, and the 
extinction of the former will scarcely fail to be the precursor 
of that of the latter. The expectation of such a result is 
certainly warranted by the soberest dictates of reason and 
of revelation. In casting our thoughts forward to that 
bright period, towards which the universal groaning creature 
is “ stretching forth the head,” it is impossible to conceive of 
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the continuance of this tremendous evil in connexion with 
the cheering visions which loom upon the eye of faith. 
There is a gross incongruity in supposing that men shall keep 
up the horrid “trade of war,”—that serried armies shall be 
mustered and marched—that deadly armaments shall go forth 
to waste, kill, and destroy—that fleets shall be burned, cities 
sacked, and villages depopulated, while at the same time the 
dove-like influences of the Gospel are descending upon all 
hearts. Who does not instinctively shrink back from the bare 
supposition of a moral anomaly like this?’ On the other 
hand, we are irresistibly compelled to think of such a period 
as one in which wars and fightings shall cease—when the 
voice of wasting and destruction shall no more be heard, 
when the spectacle of murderous legions shall no more be an 
eye-sore to philanthrophy and humanity, and when there 
shall be a happy metamorphosis of the bloody pee ys of 
war into the implements of husbandry and the peaceful arts. 
But to effect such a revolution in the most cherished senti- 
ments, habits, and prejudices of mankind, no other agency 
but that of Christianity is competent. So deep and invete- 
rate are the warlike appetencies in men, that, apart from the 
inspired predictions respecting the result, we should renounce 
hope, decline effort, and sit down in blank despair. Men 
might as well unite to arrest the winds in their course, or to 
stay the flowing of the tides; as well might they kneel down 
and put their shoulders to the ground, to check the heavings 
of an earthquake, as to attempt, by mere human agency, to 
banish War from a world which it has so long claimed a 
prescriptive right to lay waste. But guided by the oracles 
of truth, we can plant ourselves on the very summit of the 
Mount of Delectable Vision in anticipating the triumphs of 
Christianity over this master-scourge of the earth. It is here, 
and here only, that we find the talisman capable of dissolv- 
ing the magic military spell which, from the days of Nimrod 
on the plains of Shinar, has fascinated and enslaved so large 
a portion of the human race. Here only do we find a prin- 
ciple adequate to the entire regeneration of public opinion 
on this subject, and of which the effect shall be to hold up 
the demon of War in all the grim repulsiveness of his fea- 
tures. It is a corrected and Christianized public sentiment 
which, like Old Mortality at the grave-stones of the Cove- 
nanters, shall renew or alter the inscriptions on the tombs of 
warriours, writing murderer instead of hero, ambition instead 
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of patriotism, revenge instead of justice, and transforming 
the sculptured laurel wreath into the funereal cypress. 

But how shall this result, by this agency, be achieved ? 
Admitting that the influence of Christianity is appointed to 
exorcise this fiend of fire and sword—this Apollyon of blood 
and carnage—from the earth, will it be merely by infusing 
sentiments of reciprocal good-will into the nations, and thus 
rendering them averse to engage in warlike strife? That 
such will be the fact we have no question ; but that this is all 
that will be necessary to divest the world of its belligerent 
character, we cannot persuade ourselves. The rival and con- 
flicting interests of nations have hitherto been the main causes 
of War. But these interests would not have existed had not 
distinct national organizations existed, and will doubtless ex- 
ist no longer when they are done away. For ourselves we 
confess that our hopes of the general prevalence of peace are 
founded principally upon the prospect of the disintegration 
of all great consolidated governments, and the merging into 
one vast community of the hitherto divided empires and sove- 
reignties of the earth. Rival nations, made such by the 
most arbitrary and artificial causes, have ever constituted 
the grand abutments on which the arches of the temple of 
War have rested. 

“Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one.” 

But for the permanent removal of this colossal curse 
from the world, is not the grand requisite, the doing away 
of its main procuring causes? As long as the existing fab- 
rics of separate governments are kept up, nations will subsist 
in a rival attitude, and while this is the case, mutual jealousy 
will still be supplying a thousand occasions for the outbreak- 
ing of the war spirit. What is essential for the extirpation of 
the evil is, for men to believe, and to act upon the belief, that 
the good of the whole is the good of every part—that in a 
rightly ordered state of things, there cowld be no ground of 
collision between different portions of the race—that the in- 
terests of one could no more clash with those of another, than 
any of the straight lines drawn from the centre to the cireum- 
ference of a circle should cross, or intersect each other—and 





that a bloody strife between two communities is as really un- 
natural and as abhorrent to all the better principles of our 
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nature, as weal " a mortal combat anne two oheuion of 
the same family. A pyramidal pile of ancient prejudices 
must doubtless first be unsettled and thrown down, before 
the view now presented can become prevalent, or at least 
efficient; but for ourselves, we cannot conceive of Christian- 
ity as having attained its highest triumph, tll it has brought 
the entire population of the globe to regard themselves as 
one great family, or, to use the apostolic ‘metaphor, as a vast 
body of substantial oneness, “ compacted of that which every 
joint supplieth, and making increase to the edifying of itself 
in love.” In the expedient, warmly advocated by some, of 
a court or congress of nations, for the adjustment of interna- 
tional disputes, we confess we have little faith. It is a plan 
that supposes the continued existence of those political ar- 
rangements, the very being of which we consider as incom- 
patible with the prospect of abiding peace. No principle is 
to us of more obvious truth, than that any remedial device 
which takes for granted the continuance of an evil that 
Christianity tends and promises to destroy, goes directly 
to perpetuate that evil. 'The only plan which lays the axe 
at the root of the evil, is that which assumes for its founda- 
tion, that there is no actual necessity for the occurrence of 
the causes of war, and these we conceive it to be the design 
of Providence to cut off, by the entire renovation of that po- 
litical economy from which they grow. 

The suggestions now thrown out, connecting the pros- 
pect of the abolition of war with that of the downfall of civil 
governments, may seem to put off the day of the world’s re- 
demption from the scourge, to a very remote period,—a de- 
ferring of hope which may make the heart of philanthropy 
sick. We are ready, however, to concede much, very much, 
to the progress of an enlightened public sentiment on this 
subject, even where pure Christianity has not had the prin- 
cipal hand in moulding it. A pacific course of policy in the 
intercourse of nations is evidently gaining ground. Men 
are becoming more and more averse to the ultima ratio re- 
gum,—they shrink more decidedly from the dire resort of 
an appeal to arms,—they cannot bring themselves so readily 
to “cry havoc ! and slip the dogs of war.” It would seem that 
the truth of Cowper’s remark, that “ war’s a game, which, 
were their subjects wise, kings would not play at,” is begin- 
ning to be very generally admitted. In all this we recognise 
but the native humanizing effects of Christianity upon every 
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people among whom it obtains, and only wait for its more 
complete operation to realize the utter and irrevocable aban- 
donment of the barbarous practice. ‘lo this result, more- 
over, we perceive a marked approximation, in the more pa- 
cific interpretation beginning to be put upon the precepts of 
the Scriptures bearing upon the subject, and in the rigid 
scrutiny to which the reasonings in favour of defensive war 
are beginning to be subjected. It is, doubtless, a question 
which may well give pause to the moralist, whether the cur- 
rent opinions of mankind in regard to the duty of self-defence, 
do not stand related to the custom of war, with all its hor- 
rours, precisely as did, a few years since, the general senti- 
ment in respect to moderate drinking to the habit of intem- 
perance. "The advocate of peace may perhaps be taking too 
high ground in denying unqualifiedly the right of selfde- 
fence, but we are persuaded that the expediency of waiving 
the right on the ground of its inevitable abuse, oflers a po- 
sition on which he can sately stand. Making all due allow- 
ance for the perversion of the doctrine, it may yet be asserted 
that the extent of a Christian’s permitted, we might say, 
commanded, reliance on the succours of an overruling Pro- 
vidence, is but imperfectly apprehended, even by pious men. 
We are well aware, that the idea of trusting to Providence, 
when armed legions are pouring down upon us, will be at 
once branded as the height of fanatical folly. Yet the charge 
moves us not. We grant,,indeed, that if a people in such 
circumstances are not un@nimously confiding, they cannot 
assure themselves of divijie protection. ‘The right-minded 
may suffer from their fellowship with the unbelieving. But 
let any community, in the spirit of meekness, conscientiously 
and unitedly cast themselves upon the defences of Omnipo- 
tence, and that not merely as a temporary expedient, but as 
part of a general course of devout obedience, and we see not 
why the same power which planted an impregnable bulwark 
around the ancient race of Israel, so long as they remained 
steadfast in allegiance, will not interpose for the safety of 
those who trust in his Providence, from the fear of trans- 
gressing his law. Or if we suppose that they should fail to 
be protected, and should become the victims of a brutal sol- 
diery, yet their voluntary sacrifice, which could easily be 
compensated in another world, would tell so powerfully on 
the moral interests of the universe, that they could even 
afford to make it. But after all, our views of the grand 
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process which is to result in the abolition of war, repudiate 
the hypothesis of one people’s thus invading and destroying 
another, from the mere wantonness of cruelty ; for the same 
causes which will render the one averse to resisting evil, 
will make the other unwilling to inflict it. 

Such are some of the more prominent features of the 
prospect which revelation spreads before us, to animate hope 
and to guide exertion. The kindred topics of the general 
diffusion of knowledge, the perfection of the mechanical 
arts, the advances of physical and intellectual science, and 
the promotion of longevity, as the legitimate result of the 
spreading and deepening influences of Christianity, might 
properly claim a place in a general survey of the field upon 
which we have here entered. But our limits forbid farther 
enlargement, and we barely advert, in conclusion, to the 
felicity of the lot of the present generation, particularly the 
ministers of righteousness, who are called to engage in a 
work which is already commenced. 'The causes which are 
destined, under God, to result in the issues now feebly de- 
scribed, are already in active operation; they have but 
to put their shoulders to a wheel which has actually be- 
gun to revolve. If there be any thing which gives peculiar 
lustre to the age in which we live, it is the train of events 
now in progress, betokening the high purpose of Heaven to 
shake the things which can be shaken, that those which 
cannot be shaken may remain. Let us not, however, in- 
dulge the visionary hope that the ordinary laws of human 
agency are to be superseded, or that a series of miracles is to 
be played off by Omnipotence for the entertainment of a won- 
dering world. Far fromit. The instrumentality of human 
effort is as much to be employed in the temporal regenera- 
tion, as in the eternal salvation of our race; and the drift 
of the foregoing remarks will not have been fully apprehend- 
ed, unless they go to work the conviction, that the one is as 
really embraced in the range of the ministerial calling as the 
other, and that no department of beneficence lies without the 
sphere of their appropriate action. While the salvation of 
sinners from the wrath to come, constitutes their main and 
paramount function, an object never to be lost sight of is the 
redemption of the race from the thraldom of present misery 
and degradation. As a fitting accomplishment for this great 
work, they cannot fail to perceive the importance of acquir- 


ing large views of the revealed purposes of Jehovah, and of 
Vou. I 46 
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thus coming into deep sympathy with them,—of imbibing a 
noble catholicism of spirit,—of not straitening the ingenuous 
heavings and yearnings of a pure benevolence by the nar- 
row limitations of sect or party,—of giving themselves, in 
fine, to the interests of man, universal man, in aiming at 
which, they approximate most nearly to the designs of his 
Creator. 


Arr. Il. Have any PASSAGES IN THE SCRIPTURES A 
DOUBLE SENSE? 
By Rev. Parsons Cooxe, Pastor of a Church in Ware, Mass. 


Tovucn either side of this question may doubtless be 
taken, salva fide et salva ecclesia, still a satisfactory deter- 
mination of it, is, in my view, highly important. That 
there is a double sense has rather been assumed than proved, 
by our popular commentators. But the doubts of many 
learned German commentators, and of some in our own 
country, are reasons why it should no longer be regarded as 
a first principle in hermeneutical science. I propose in this 
article to state briefly some of the reasons which incline me 
to the belief, that a double sense is, in some instances, to be 
found in the Bible. 

The double sense, if found at all, exists in those passages 
where a divine prediction, promise, or assertion, includes 
two objects or events, mutually related as type and antitype. 
For example ; Christ is predicted under the name of David, 
and the prediction is so formed as to have its fulfilment 
both in Christ, and in David. Again ; the promise of rest to 
the ancient people of God, is so shaped as to have its fulfil- 
ment, both in the possession of Canaan, and in the possession 
of heaven,—two objects related as type and antitype. 

It will readily be seen, that language, having this two- 
fold application, differs essentially from simple allegory. 
Allegorical language has a literal and figurative sense ; only 
one of which, however, is the real sense intended to be 
conveyed to the reader’s mind. Some object, real or 
imaginary, is held out as the means of illustrating thought, 
or as a picture, to exhibit the features of an absent original. 
But in the case of typical language, both senses are real 
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senses. Though by force of the resemblance which must 
always exist between the type and antitype, the two objects 
standing thus together, must reflect light upon each other, 
and thus serve the purpose of mutual illustration, yet this is 
only an incidental advantage of typical allegory, and does 
not appear to be its leading design. Both the picture and 
the original are here real objects, made to stand together in 
the prediction, not only because of a fancied similitude, but 
because of a real constituted relation between them. In case 
of the simple allegory, the writer draws his imagery from any 
chamber of fancy he pleases, and seeks only something which 
shall have a striking likeness to the object he wishes to pre- 
sent, or the truth he wishes to illustrate. But in the typical 
allegory, he is confined to objects or events, which the Spirit 
of prophecy may furnish him, and which, under the peculiar 
economy of the Hebrews, had the constituted relation of type 
and antitype. 

Here we find a valid distinction between the typical alle- 
gory, and the imagined basis of what is called the spiritual- 
izing of Scripture ; or that allegorical mode of interpreta- 
tion, which gives to every passage, besides its obvious gram- 
matical sense, an internal or spiritual sense. If the princi- 
ple of typical allegory authorized any thing like this, there 
would be reason enough why it should be rejected. For that 
system of interpretation, by making the divine oracles mean 
every thing and any thing, defeats the whole design of 
inspiration. But the typical allegory has its determinate 
limits. It is never found except when the general laws of 
language, together with the known modes of Hebrew thought, 
show that both of the objects coupled in the prediction were 
intended by the writer; and except when these objects 
have to each other that peculiar relation of type and anti- 
type which no objects can have, unless ordained in a divine 
economy. 

Again ; it will be seen by the above definition, that there is 
no resemblance between the double sense contended fer in the 
Bible, and that of the heathen oracles. 'Their double sense 
was a mere ambiguity in phraseology, constructed for the 
purpose of deception. What was the amount of the response 
made to Pyrrhus ? 





“ Aio te Hacida Romanos vincere posse.” 


Instead of conveying a double sense, it really conveys no 
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certain sense at ‘all. Whereas the divine oracles, when 
applicable to two related objects, convey two real and con- 
sistent senses in one assertion, both of which are realized in 
the fulfilment of the prediction. 

That such a double sense may be found in the sacred 
writings, appears, in the first place, from the fact, that there 
was in the Hebrew economy a broad basis for the use of it. 
The mind of the Hebrew was familiarized io the use of types. 
In the infancy of the church and of the world, God suited 
his mode of communicating the mysteries of religion to 
the condition and capacity of his people ; and in doing this, 
made more use of material imagery than of words. Hence 
the institution of typical ordinances and offices, of the taber- 
nacle and temple, with their complicated services, in which 
all the leading parts of the system of salvation were pictured 
out, and addressed to the eye. The whole ritual of the He- 
brews was typical. And the constant use of a ritual so con- 
structed could not fail to excite a habit of contemplating 
religious truths and events, in close connexion with their 
accustomed types. As language and thought become by 
custom so connected, that we can scarcely think without the 
help of words ; so the Hebrew saints could hardly conduet 
their religious contemplations without the help of their 
apparatus of types, which was but another kind of language. 
Their thoughts would naturally fall into such a familiarity 
with the mode of coupling type and antitype together, or 
rather of looking through one to the other, that the double 
sense for which we contend, would be to them as easy of 
apprehension, in any communication relating to religion, as a 
common parable. A mind so accustomed to find the most 
important reality of a sacred object, not so much in the object 
itself, as in that which the object was appointed to typify, 
would not be stumbled in finding a verbal prediction pre- 
senting objects or events in the same typical connexion, 
—in finding ifs most important reality in a future some- 
thing on which fell the shadow of the object immediately 
set forth in the prediction. Nor would there be any trans- 
gression of the laws of language in expressing ideas so rela- 
ted in such a form. It is the business of language to express 

ideas as they naturally or habitually exist in the mind of 
the writer and reader,—to put them forth according to the 
mutual relations in which they exist in the mind. And it 
was perfectly consonant with the general design and princi- 
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ples of language for Hebrews, with their habits of thought, 
to speak of two events which bore the relation of type and 
antitype, im one and the same passage and form of expres- 
sion. 

Another thought bearing on the sam point is, that a type 
of a future person or future event carried in itself the 
force of a prediction. Im some instances, the making of 
that which itself was typical the object of a prediction, would 
of itself amount to a double meaning ;—the event immediate- 
ly predicted being a type, that is, predictive of another event, 
we have of course a double prediction. For instance; the 
succession of kings on David's throne, being itself typical of 
the reign of the Messiah—itself a standing prophecy of that 
reign, it would become a natural way of shaping a predic- 
tion which was designed to express at once the perpetuity 
and glory of that succession, and the perpetuity and glory of 
the Messiah’s reign, to let the prediction run in the name of 
David and his suecessors, leaving the second class of events 
to be indicated by the inherent predictive force of the first. 
One of the quantities being the natural exponent of the other, 
the terms of the first may express the sum of both the quan- 
tities. 

Again: Hebrew institutions were themselves a system 
of language, as really as verbal communications, and 
many of them are well known to have had a double sense. 
Take, for instance, that of the brazen serpent. It was erect- 
ed in the midst of the nation for the immediate purpose of 
curing those in whom rankled the poison of the fiery ser- 
pents. But its ultimate purpose was to direct the eye of faith 
to the Saviour of the world. “For as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, so also shall the Son of man be 
lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting lite.” The Israelites were addressed, 
in the erection of the brazen serpent, by a language that had 
adouble meaning. ‘That language was, look and live,—look, 
and be cured of your external wounds by a miraculous in- 
fluence accompanying the sight of this object, and be cured 
of your spiritual disease, by an influence connected with 
trust reposed in him whose crucifixion is here typified. 
That the Passover had a like double meaning, is unquestion- 
able. ‘That it was a festival commemorative of the deliver- 
ance from Egypt, appears from its taking its origin from the 
circumstances of that deliverance, and from the express 
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command given the Jews to teach their posterity to make re- 
membrance of that event in celebrating it, Ex. 13: 8, and 
14. But that it had also a prefigurative meaning, pointing 
forward to Christ, as the spotless Lamb, sacrificed for the sins 
of the world, Ineed not stop to prove. Tris said, 1 Cor. 5: 7, 
“Christ our passover was sacrificed for us.” ‘Here then is 
a double import of this ordinance. I might here go more 
into detail, but it is not necessary. It will not be questioned 
that these, and many of the Hebrew ordinances, had a double 
meaning, and that they were a system of language, through 
which God spoke as by a perpetual voice to his ancient 
people. 

Should it be said, that the import of ordinances was ver- 
bally explained in the sacred writings, while verbal predic- 
tions are accompanied with no such explanations ; it may 
be answered, that commemorative ordinances are indeed 
usually accompanied with explanations of their comme- 
morative import; but that the Old Testament is very spar- 
ing of explanations of the specific and exact import of 
the prefigurative ordinances. Where in the Old Testament 
is there a comment on the prefigurative import of the brazen 
serpent, of the passover, of the Aaronic priesthood, or of the 
sacrifices ? It pleased God to reveal, at that age of the world, 
the system of salvation, so far only as these and such like 
symbols, wisely constructed, would present it, without any 
collateral explanations. Where ordinances look forward, 
they are left to be their own interpreters. The pious He- 
brew might gather from the sacrifices the general impression, 
that without the shedding of the blood ve a victim, possessed 
of certain qualifications represented by the lamb, there could 
be no remission ; yet after all, the knowledge he could have 
of the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world, was the feeblest glimmer of dawn, compared with that 
noon-day light which the New Testament pours upon this 
subject. So far as it affects the question before us, the 
double meaning of ordinances is no more explained, than 
that of verbal predictions. The ancient Hebrew had no 
more intelligible guide to the apprehension of Christ, our 
passover, than he had to the apprehension of Christ under 
the name of David, where things asserted of David, the type, 
were intended to be understood both of the type and the an- 
titype. ‘The obscurity in both cases is similar, and accord- 
ant with the nature of the whole Hebrew economy; and 
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no more argues the absence of a double sense in verbal com- 
munications, than it does in the system of symbols. I see 
not then, why we have not, in the language of ancient insti- 
tutions, the very double meaning in question. 

This fact is good, at least, to show, as it were, a usus 
loquendi, justifying the adoption of this peculiar mode of 
representation in verbal predictions, when objects customa- 
rily connected as type and antitype formed the matter of the 
communication. Minds trained to observe mutual corres- 
pondencies between spiritual objects, and between different 
events in providence and grace,—trained to look both at 
the object itself, and to something beyond, of which it was the 
miniature model, would not be slow to find another, besides 
the primary meaning, in language which affirmed something 
respecting David, for example,—a name understood to denote 
both the royal personage, so called, and also the type of one 
in a higher sense the Anointed King of Israel. 

This idea derives confirmation from the well known fact 
of the Hebrews’ fondness for the study of things through 
types and symbols, a fact doubtless originating from the pe- 
culiar structure of their institutions, and its effect on their ha- 
bits of thought. They often carried the matter to ridiculous 
extremes,—found types in every thing, in letters and arbi- 
trary combinations of the letters of the law. This fact shows 
that they were at least sufficiently inclined to conceive of 
things by typical relations, to warrant the use of this pecu- 
liar mode of instruction, in communications addressed to them 
from God. 'The force of this idea will be better felt, if we 
look at it in connexion with the import of particular words, 
applied as names to objects familiarly recognised as types. 
‘Take the word Messiah or Anointed—the appropriate name 
of the expected Saviour, and at the same time the current 
title of various officers in the Jewish economy, which stood 
in the character of types of Christ. Both the high priest 
and king of the Jews bore the name of the Lord’s anointed ; 
their persons and their offices were regarded as miniature 
models of that sovereign prince and priest, who was the hope 
of Israel and the desire of all nations. Now this word, when 
applied to the priest or the king, could hardly be spoken, 
without turning the thoughts forward to the expected person, 
who was the central archetype of their whole system of or- 
dinances. 'The connexion between the persons and objects 
thus covered by one name, would naturally be suggested by 
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that name, as currently used. So that you could not speak of 
David as the Lord’s anointed, without awakening a recollec- 
tion of David's prototype. So of Zion, or Jerusalem, as the 
name, by transfer, of the spiritual church. Words and things 
standing thus connected in the minds of those to whom were 
committed the lively oracles, the use of language in a double 
sense by the Hebrew prophets is only a natural adaptation 
of their discourse to well established laws of human thought. 

Again; those who exclude a double sense, often make 
the second sense the true one, in passages where the pro- 
phecy has had also a fulfilment in the first and literal 
sense. For instance, Michaelis, (in a note upon Lowth’s 
Lectures, Sec. XI. Note C.,) admits that the second Psalm 
may be a sufficiently appropriate description of the victories 
of David. But he says, * We have no right to say a work 
has relation to every person of whom something similar 
might be said, but to that person alone who is the subject of 
it. If, therefore, Christ be the subject of this poem, let us 
set aside David altogether.” Yet it must not be overlooked, 
that these victories of David are celebrated in this Psalm as 
belonging to David,—to a person advanced to a throne, and 
made master of the strong hold of Zion, in spite of much 
opposition. ‘There is this reason, then, for applying it to 
David, which does not exist for applying it to other conquer- 
ors, whose victories might be celebrated in language equally 
bold. ‘The same may be said of the seventy-second Psalm. 
The whole Psalm runs in the name of Solomon, and most 
of it is eminently descriptive, both of the prosperity of his 
reign, and of the kingdom of Christ. Suppose we admit 
that this Psalm is to be understood of the reign of Christ, 
and of that only; we have here, then, a prediction of the 
prosperity of the reign of Solomon, totidem verbis,—a pre- 
diction which covers events that actually took place, and yet 
we are to understand, that the Spirit of prophecy did not 
herein intend to foretell the prosperity of Solomon’s reign. 
Now to me it seems more a violation of the laws of language, 
to exclude the first sense, in cases like this, than to admit a 
double sense. David, literally understood, here prophecies 
respecting his son and immediate successor,—speaks of par- 
ticular events which took place in his reigu,—twice alludes 
to the gifts of the Queen of Sheba, (verses 10 and 15,) and 
the event closely corresponds with the prediction ; and yet 
we are to understand, that his prophetic eve did not even 
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glance at the events of  Siheweate reign, but looked only 
through such imagery to the events of the reign of Christ! 

I have one consideration farther. It will not be denied 
that God, who saw the end from the beginning, and who 
shaped the whole course of his providence to aid the deve- 
lopement of the scheme of redemption, could make the course 
of events through which the Hebrew nation passed, and the 
whole history of that nation, so to correspond, both as to 
manner and form, with the history of the Christian church, 
that the one should aptly prefigure the other. Nay, it will 
not be doubted, that he has actually done this. ‘That he 
has not only shaped the institutions and rites of the Hebrews, 
but also the leading events in their history, so as to give 
them a typical character, is an admitted fact. It was ordered 
by the providence of God, that David's victories and esta- 
blishment upon the Hill of Zion, should have an apt resem- 
blance to the confirmation and completion of the reign of 
Christ; and that Solomon’s reign should have a similitude 
to the spiritual reign of Christ; and that the deliverance 
from the Babylonish captivity should be strikingly emblem- 
atical of the breaking forth of the strength and glory of 
the church, as of an army that had leapt into being from the 
bones of the valley of vision. These, and numberless other 
correspondencies, were caused by the providence of God; 
and these, or the like, have been used by the Spirit of inspi- 

ration, as media of presenting and illustrating the matters 
of revelation. In this respect, the course of events was 
made to harmonize, in design, with the typical institutions ; 
and like those institutions had become, so to speak, a con- 
secrated instrument of revelation. Taking this fact into 
consideration, it seems every way natural, that pairs of ob- 
jects or events should be found in sacred prophecy describ- 
ed as one event. 

It is not my design, in this article, to give a selection of 
instances of the double meaning, with a detail of reasons for 
so interpreting them. But I must briefly notice two or three 
examples. ‘The first is that of the promise of rest to the He- 
brews in Canaan. Paul, in the fourth chapter of Hebrews, di- 
rectly labours the proof that this promise had a double mean- 
ing,—implying not only a rest in the promised land, but also 
a rest properly called Giod’s rest,—a rest which Joshua did 
not give,—which David holds out as yet attainable, near five 
hundred years after Canaan was in actual possession,—a 
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rest peculiar to the people of God. Now I conceive the ques- 
tion here is, did Jehovah, when he made a promise of rest 
in Canaan, intend also to convey, in those very terms, the 
promise of a rest to believers in heaven? If he did, he spoke 
in language which has a double meaning. If he did not, 
Paul was mistaken in so understanding him. 

Should it be said, that the two are essentially one and the 
same thing, this, I think, would be said without reason. A 
possession of that land is, in its nature, as distinct from the 
rest in heaven, as the type is ever different from the antitype. 
Canaan was doubtless secured by many, who will never 
reach the rest which remains to the people of God; and 
many whose carcasses fell in the wilderness, and who were 
denied the rest in the literal sense, among whom was Moses, 
will yet, we trust, inherit the rest of heaven. These facts 
show, that two distinct objects were included in that promise. 
And I see not how the conclusion of a double sense in this 
case can be avoided. 

Again ; the close connexion in which an unquestionable 
prediction of Christ stands with the prophecy of the deliver- 
ance from the Babylonish captivity, in Isa. 52: 13, seems un- 
accountable on any principle of interpretation which excludes 
adouble meaning. ‘The verse preceding, i. e. the twelfth, must 
be understood of the national deliverance. And the necessity 
is equally strong for understanding the thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth, of Christ and the spread of Christianity. For in 
the New Testament, Acts 8: 34, 35, the passage is so appli- 
ed. Yet the preceding and succeeding verses are evidently 
connected as the parts of the same scene. Even the seventh 
verse, “How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him,” 
&c. is understood by Paul, Rom. 10: 15, of the preachers of 
the Gospel, while yet it occurs in the very midst of the de- 
scription of the release from the captivity. I see not how 
this passage can be interpreted, without understanding, with 
Hengstenberg, that, “ under the veil of this temporal deliv- 
erance lay concealed, at the same time, the spiritual one.” 

In the history of the fall of man, there are also some 
strokes of language with a double sense. When we are told 
of the serpent’s tempting Eve, we are told, as I suppose, both 
of what was done by Satan, and by the literal serpent. That 
Satan’s suggestions found their way to the mind of Eve, 
through the medium of the real serpent, I conceive to be evi- 
dent from the fact, that Eve, when called to account, said, 
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“the serpent beguiled me ;” and from the fact that the serpent 
is distinctly introduced in the history, as one of the beasts of 
the field, and his superiour cunning spoken of. This I think 
excludes the opinion of some interpreters, that the temptation 
came through no visible source, but was a mere suggestion 
to the thoughts of Eve. And then, if there was a real ser- 
pent employed in this case, the curse pronounced on the ser- 
pent had a double meaning,—it was a curse affecting the 
animal serpent, and affecting “that old serpent, which is call- 
ed the Devil and Satan.” So also, the death which came up- 
on Adam by reason of his offence. It was the death of the 
body and spiritual death,—two things in nature very diverse. 

But I will not detain the reader with farther examples. 
It now only remains to notice the objections which have 
been made to the double sense. These, as far as I have been 
able to collect them, are all reducible to one, and that is, the 
contrariety of a double sense to the laws of language. 
When it is objected, that the second sense, if there be such a 
one, is a sense not conveyed by the language itself,—that the 
reader who applies the laws of interpretation common to other 
books, can have no security that he has arrived at the prin- 
cipal and most important meaning,—that, on this principle, 
the laws of language cease to guide us, and we want another 
revelation to interpret the first,—that a sense is hereby given 
to words foreign to the usus loquendi of the language,—that 
there are no limits to this second sense,—and that the second 
sense is unnecessary; all these objections are branches of 
that before mentioned, and stand or fall with it. I shall have 
need, therefore, only to consider this. 

Is the objection valid, that, “If 1 admit a double sense in 
the Old Testament Scriptures, I admit that they are not to 
be interpreted according to the laws of common language ?” 
That the Bible is to be interpreted by the same general laws 
of language as other books, 1s a principle which may not be 
surrendered,—which cannot be, without surrendering the Bi- 
ble itself, as an intelligible guide of faith and duty. But it is 
essential to the understanding of other books, that the reader 
be able to put himself into the condition of those to whom 
the book was first addressed, to attune his sympathies to the 
peculiarities of their sentiments, and to copy their modes of 
conception. And as the language of different nations varies 
according to their knowledge of things, and accommodates 
itself to the expression of objects and relations, according as 
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must, by a law of language, be taken into account by the in- 
terpreter. For this reason it is, that “The natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are fool- 
ishness unto him, and neither can he know them, for they 
are spiritually discerned.” On the same principle, a man 
must have a soul that can, to some extent, sympathize with 
that of the poet, in order fully to enter into his meaning. 
Now I apprehend, that when this very essential law of lan- 
guage is taken into the account,—when the peculiar nature 
of Jewish institutions and Jewish history, and the effect of 
these upon the modes of thinking, both of the writers and 
first readers of the Old Testament, are considered, it will ap- 
pear that their language, having, in some instances, a double 
sense, was no more peculiar, than was required by the cir- 
cumstances and objects described. And the reason why no 
other writings have a double sense, is that no other writings 
have occasion to present objects bearing such peculiar mu- 
tual relations. We do not then depart from the general rules 
of interpretation, when we admit a double sense. 


Art. Ill. Sournm America, 
By Txeopore Dwicnt, Jun., New-York. 


* Atlas Historico, Geneologico, Cronologico, Geografico, §-c., de Lesage, escrite 

at Conde de las Casas, Traducido por un Espanol Americano. Paris, 
o40 

“ Ensayo Historico de las Reroluciones de Mexico, desde 1808 hasta 1830. Por 
D. Lorenzo de Zavala. Tomo primero, Paris, 1831. Tomo segundo, 1832.” 

“ Meditaciones Colombianas, del Sr. Garcia del Rio.” ¥ 

** Exposicion que el Secretario de Estado en el Despacho de Hacienda del Go- 
bierno de la Nueva Granada, hace al Congreso Constitucional del ano de 
1833, sobre los negocios de su departamento.” 

“ Memoria en que el Gobierno del Estado Libre de Mexico, da cuenta al Hono- 
rable Congreso Constitucional, de todos los ramos que han sido a su cargo 
en el ultimo ano economico. Presentado el dia 30 de Marzo de 1833. To- 
luca, 1833.” 

*Consideraciones sobre Espana y sus Colonias. Por Don Jorge D. Flinter. 
Coronel de Infanteria al servicio de su Majestad Catolica, y Comendador 
de la Real Orden Americana de Isabel la Catolica. Nueva- York, 1833.” 

* Poesias de Jose Maria Heredia. Nueva- York, 1825.” 


A Great number of works have appeared, within a few 
years, in relation to the southern parts of the American con- 
tinent; and the titles of those above mentioned, will afford 
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some idea of the variety of subjects to which they are de- 
voted. : 

Histories, or sketches, have appeared of the wars of in- 
dependence in Colombia, Chili, &c., but as they are either 
too voluminous for common readers, or limited to events 
already several years past, we choose to refer to the South 
American translation of Lesage, as it contains an authentic 
epitome of events in all those countries, down to the time of 
its publication. That part of the work which relates to 
South America, is not to be found in the original, having 
been written by the translator. Mr. Zavala’s work on Mexi- 
co is added to our list, as it extends to a later period, and 
relates to a country which claims our first attention, on ac- 
count of its situation on our own borders. This book be- 
longs to a number of publications of various kinds which 
have appeared in different parts, in favour of political prin- 
ciples corresponding with our own; while the “ Medita- 
ciones” of Garcia del Rio, (now Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the Ecuador at Bogota,) may stand as a representative of 
the aristocratic and monarchical doctrines, in a few instan- 
ces openly opposed to them. The official reports to the 
Congress of New Granada, and that of Mexico, belong to 
a class of valuable productions, which are annually publish- 
ed and widely circulated, as in the United States; affording 
both to natives and foreigners much important information. 
Col. Flinter, in a small pamphlet, urges upon the govern- 
ment of Spain the recognition of South American indepen- 
dence, on principles which are probably destined to a speedy 
triumph in the cabinet of the mother country. 

The poetic literature which has been called forth in 
South America, by the surpassing richness of its scenery and 
the interesting events of its history, may be represented by 
the Odes and Songs of Heredia, and will claim as much at- 
tention in this article as can be spared from themes of more 
Serious interest. 

The indifference which is so extensively felt in this 
country, with respect to the condition of the southern por- 
tions of our continent, is, in our view, much to be lamented, 
and that on several accounts. When regarded in their pro- 
per light, the changes which have taken place there within 
a few past years, are calculated to give us instruction as well 
as encouragement. Yet we, by common consent, turn from 
the contemplation of that continent, vast as it is, and inti- 
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mately as Providence has connected it with our own. We 
refuse to study its condition, we ask no questions concerning 
its prospects, we even content ourselves without an inquiry, 
whether there be instruction in its history. And this indif- 
ference appears to pervade almost all classes among us. 
Lovers of romance have as yet discovered nothing attractive 
in its scenery, its mingled society, or its political agita- 
tions; statesmen look upon the past, the present and the 
future, almost without an attempt to trace either cause or 
effect; the merchant hardly inquires what are the products 
of its innumerable hills and valleys, or why the rivers de- 
lay to bear them to the coasts; while the philanthropist 
seems to have forgotten, that millions of his fellow-men have 
there freed themselves from an oppressor, who alone forbade 
the approach of those who might do them good. 

For all this ignorance and indifference, there doubtless 
are causes; but perhaps they would not all prove creditable 
to our understanding or our feelings. ‘There have been ob- 
stacles placed between us and the South Americans, by the 
jealous and oppressive hand of Spain; and the paucity of 
good books, together with the difference of language still 
subsisting, offer a convenient apology, such as it is, for our 
continued oversight of them and their concerns. But has 
not fashion too much to do in the case? It has been the 
practice to talk of other continents, and other lands, of far 
less extent, vastly inferiour in natural resources and beauty, 
and holding out no reasonable hope of future greatness. 
We value far more the tales of past events in European his- 
tory, the accounts of old dynasties, the biographies of states- 
men and soldiers years gone by, not because they convey 
any palpable instruction, but because they are considered 
branches of necessary learning. 'The old recur to them, the 
young re-peruse them, without a thought of applying them 
to our own use, or to modern times. 

Strange as the fact may seem, after the changes in South 
America had for twenty years attracted attention from many 
European statesmen, they were scarcely alluded to in our 
popular geographies; and until within two or three years, 
our children were informed, in the annual editions of some 
of their school books, that the South American continent was 
still divided into captain-generalships, kingdoms, &c. as 
under the Spaniards ; scarcely an intimation being given of 
any of the political events which have recently occurred in 
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that portion of the world. Fortunately our common maps 
now generally divide it into states, so that we have but to 
refer the reader to them, and request him to contemplate, 
for a moment, the grand features of our twin sister, the 
“three-faced continent, with its three seas,” as it is called by 
a spirited Peruvian poet. 

The grand scale on which nature has constructed that 
part of the world, seems to intimate that it is to be the thea- 
tre of sublime events. It comprehends some of the largest 
mountains, plains, and rivers on earth, while its variety 
of climate and vegetables, its mineral wealth, and other re- 
sources for the support of millions of mankind, exceed all 
calculation. ‘The chain of the Andes extends four thousand 
five hundred miles in South America alone; and if we con- 
sider it as connected with the elevations of the Isthmus, 
Mexico, and the Rocky Mountains, it forms a range in the two 
continents of more than eleven thousand miles. Between two 
of their three northern parallel ridges in New Granada, the 
Andes dictate the course of the Magdalena, a stream navi- 
gable by steam-boats five or six hundred miles towards the 
capital, Bogota. Down their eastern sides flow the head- 
waters of the Orinoco, to follow the bending channel two 
thousand miles to the sea; and those of the Amazon, whose 
valley, fifteen hundred by two thousand miles in extent, pre- 
sents a surface equal to that of all Europe. 'This queen of 
rivers, through some of its innumerable branches, offers al- 
most a complete communication with the Orinoco on the one 
hand, and the Plata on the other, which is probably destined 
at some future day to furnish a navigable channel through 
the continent, from the Caribbean Sea to Montevideo. The 
Andes in other places send out their immense branches, 
(one of them about two thousand miles in length,) or descend 
by noble terraces or abrupt declivities to regions of hills, or 
immeasurable and unvarying plains. ‘They present their 
innumerable peaks of snow and volcanic craters to the skies 
in contempt of climate; set at defiance the foot of man with 
impassable precipices in some places, and in others sustain 
villages and cities in ease and Juxury at elevations which in 
Europe would be above the regions of eternal snow. 

After a variety of events, at which we can barely glance, 
the political state of all the continent, as well as of the Isth- 
mus and Mexico, has been entirely changed. From this re- 
mark exceptions are to be made only of the insignificant Ev- 
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ropean colonies in the north-eastern corner, and Patagonia, 
which is still in possession of its original inhabitants. Para- 
guay is under the strange despotism of Dr. Francia, and 
Brazil calls herself a constitutional empire; but the other 
countries, under forms of republicanism, stand in different 
degrees of strength and importance. ‘The oldest of these ten 
republics early adopted constitutions corresponding in gene- 
ral with our own, though some of them dispensed with the 
federal characteristic, and had but one and a central govern- 
ment. Some of the most important features of the ancient 
system which have been retained, and in which their govern- 
ments differ from our own, are religious intolerance, a spirit- 
ual dependence on the Pope, the exemption of ecclesiastics 
and soldiers from responsibility to the civil law, and entail- 
ments. 

The overthrow of the government of Spain by the French, 
produced an almost simultaneous change in most of the con- 
tinental American colonies of that nation in 1810. The 
first steps adopted by those colonies were nearly of an uni- 
form character, and have led to similar results, through 
various scenes and circumstances. Juntas were generally 
appointed in cities and provinces, and central juntas in the 
capitals, for the professed purpose of sustaining the authority 
and preserving the rights of the king during his captivity ; 
but, on one pretext or another, the Spanish viceroys and 
other officers were soon removed, and open opposition ere 
long was made not only to the royal authority, but to the 
supremacy of those who had enjoyed great privileges under 
its protection. The native descendants of Spaniards, after 
aiding the foreigners in obtaining power or independence, 
were not content without sharing it in some degree them- 
selves; while in some cases the Indians, and even the ne- 
groes, were incited to make their demands, either by similar 
motives, or by urgent invitations from one or the other con- 
tending party, accompanied with the promise of freedom from 
onerous taxation or slavery. The results in all those coun- 
tries have been, first, the establishment of independence, not 
merely de facto, but now with the acknowledgement of some 
of the principal nations, led by the United States; and se- 
cond, the adoption of governments which tend to introduce 
many improvements among them, and which are susceptible 
of such changes as the people may choose to make for their 
own benefit. 
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Two irreconcilable elements have ever betrayed them- 
selves in the contests which they have chiefly excited ; the 
foreign and the native interests. Ambition may be added 
as a third; which, in some instances, has so far prevailed, as 
to lean for support on one or the other, as circumstances 
have made it convenient. The power of the Americans, 
however, has been steadily on the increase, and it becomes 
every year better able to compete with, or to keep down, 
its great antagonist, foreign influence; while corrupt am- 
bition has received some salutary warnings, which can- 
not fail to be remembered, as beacons to future aspirants 
after fame and power. 

Venezuela and New Granada were reconquered by 
Spain in 1812, after having for a time enjoyed their inde- 
pendence ; but this only seemed to determine Bolivar to re- 
cover it at all hazards, and perhaps led the more certainly 
to the final expulsion of the enemy from Peru. <A powerful 
army, which had been prepared to embark from Cadiz for 
the reconquest of La Plata in 1820, not only refused to sail, 
but declared for the Constitution in Spain. In the more 
recent invasion of Mexico by General Barradas, the Span- 
iards learnt the supreme and unanimous opposition which 
exists in their former colonies to the very idea of foreign 
domination. Splendid schemes have been formed, in more 
than one instance, for the establishment of the pompous 
and magnificent institutions of monarchy and empire; but 
as if the air of the ocean tarnished the tinsel which is 
brought over its waters, or the American soil were uncon- 
genial to exotic forms of government; or rather, as if Pro- 
vidence had determined that uniform systems should pre- 
vail in America, for the accomplishment of its wise de- 
signs ; those schemes have all been frustrated, and ended in 
total failure. 

From the work of Mr. Lorenzo Zavala, which has been 
already mentioned, we learn what was the condition and 
character of his countrymen at the commencement of the 
war of independence, and what it is at the present time. He 
may well pass with us as good authority, being a native 
Mexican, a Catholic, educated and dwelling most of his life 
in that country ; personally familiar with private society, and 
public affairs, both as a representative in the Spanish Cortes, 
member of republican legislatures, and governour of the state 
of — His decisive and uncompromising adherence to 
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the principles of Sesdom, probably received a tone from his 
sufferings under arbitrary power, during his imprisonment by 
the royal order in the dungeons of Uhia; and his intelligent 
and indefatigable mind has been nourished by the abundant 
practical observations he has made in his own land, in Eu- 
rope, and the United States. Personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Zavala, and some of his compatriots, would strongly 
impress us with the sentiment so energetically expressed in 
the preface of his work, where, after alluding to the conten- 
tions which have prevailed i in South America, he says: 

“What nation would prefer the sepulchral silence of 
Spain and Portugal, to the hopes afforded by these new re- 
publics, full of life, vigour, and energy? They will add to 
the human race thinking beings and exalted minds.” 

We shall endeavour to present in few words his view of 
the condition of Mexico, and generally that of all the Spa- 
nish colonies of America, before the revolution. 

Immense tracts of the choicest land have been possessed 
ever since the conquest by ancient families, particularly 
those of the Counts of Valle, Santiago, Aguallo, the Marshal 
Castille, the Duke of Monteleone, &c. The cultivated soil 
in the vicinity of towns was chiefly in the possession of con- 
vents and other religious institutions, having been obtained 
by royal grants, and private bequests and donations, and rare- 
ly by purchase. Many fine estates, valued at from half a mil- 
lion to two millions of dollars each, were owned by rich 
Spaniards. A fourth kind of land property consisted of the 
small possessions inherited or purchased by individuals, and 
worth from three hundred to fifteen hundred dollars each. 
The cultivators of all these lands were the Indians, who 
served as day labourers. There was therefore no middling 
class in the country, and no connexion between the extremes 
of society. ‘The Indians and negroes were extremely de- 
based and ignorant. 'They generally inhabited huts of six- 
teen by twenty feet, without floors or furniture ; and being 
ground to the dust by exactions, seemed to have lost the 
power of social and intellectual improvement. They have 
been pronounced taciturn, because the production, as well as 
the interchange of new ideas, had ever been visited upon 
them with severe punishment; and the whole system of the 
Spaniards had been designed to debase and stultify them. 
“Tf,” says Mr. Zavala, “a genius ever arose among them, 
the moment he began to speak to his countrymen the lan- 
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guage of desperation, and to exhort them to cast off their yoke, 
he was sacrificed by the oppressors. Witness Fupac Amaro 
in Peru, and Quisteil in Yucatan.” 

Our author gives the following as the principal features 
of the Spanish colonial system, whose subversion over such 
an extent of the earth’s surface ought to be regarded with 
gratitude. Ist. 'Terrour, produced by the immediate punish- 
ment of every symptom of disaffection, without an oppor- 
tunity to inquire who inflicted it, or why. 2d. Ignorance, 
which prevented the people from learning any thing except 
what the government pleased. 3d. The religious education 
which inculcated a degrading superstition. 4th. The strict- 
est seclusion from foreign influence. 5th. The monopoly of 
commerce, land, and offices. 6th. A standing army, not for 
defence, but to execute orders against the people. 

The revolution, as Mr. Zavala affirms, has removed the 
system of terrour, by establishing equal rights, opened a 
free intercourse with other countries, and released trade from 
its impediments. The career of improvement, however, in 
his opinion, had been but half completed: and his object in 
writing this book was, to show that “a constitution, formed 
on the broadest bases of liberty, on the model of that of the 
North Americans, yet preserving a state religion without 
tolerating any other; privileged troops and military chiefs 
in civil offices ; convents for recluses of both sexes establish- 
ed according to the canons of the Roman church ; three 
millions of citizens without property, or visible means of 
subsistence ; half a million of voters unable to write or read ; 
military tribunals sitting in certain privileged cases ; and, in 
short, the promise of unbounded freedom, with the absence 
of social guarantees ;—cannot but produce a perpetual war 
between such heterogenous parts and opposite interests.” 

On the ground of these opinions, Mr. Zavala founded a sys- 
tem for thorough reform. After the publication of his second 
volume, he was not only restored to his country, from which 
he had been expelled by Bustamente’s tyranny, but soon rein- 
stated in his office as governour of Mexico. His influence 
was soon felt ; and the justice of his views is strongly corrobo- 
rated by the fact, that his favourite measures were made the 
chief objects of pursuit by both houses of the general con- 
gress in 1833 and ’4, and were so popular in the republic, 
that probably nothing but Santa Anna’s lawless interfe- 
rence, (who closed the doors of the chambers of congress, and 
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headed a revolution,) could have prevented their adoption by 
the government. If liberal views are in fact so extensively 
embraced, by the influential citizens of Mexico, how can any 
temporary delay serve any other purpose, than to secure 
more certainly their ultimate triumph ? 

The revolution in South America has forcibly illustrated 
the importance of knowledge to all the great interests of 
man. 'The South Americans have passed through a course 
of trial peculiarly adapted to teach them this lesson. Their 
oppressors long pursued a determined warfare against 
knowledge ; regarding public ignorance as a means of 
perpetuating their domination. The first appearance of a 
better state of things was partly owing to the influence of 
education on the limited scale in which it existed under the 
former system. The warmest advocates of liberty were 
those who had been in the universities, and who fortunately 
were found scattered among various professions and condi- 
tions of life. 

Mr. Thompson, an agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, after a residence of five or six years in differ- 
ent parts of South America, remarks in his book, published 
a few years ago, that the spirit of general education is iden- 
tified in those countries with the cause of liberty ; and that, 
so universal is the opinion in favour of learning, that he 
never heard it opposed except by a single individual. 

Learning, as has been already intimated, was not entire- 
ly neglected under the system formerly maintained by the 
Spaniards in South America. The convents in many in- 
stances had schools; the missionaries pretended to teach 
something to the Indians; and the instruction of slaves in 
the catechism was to some extent required : but the systems 
and objects of instruction were such as to afford very little 
improvement. Reading and writing were then, and still 
continue to be, rare acquisitions among the inferiour classes ; 
and the same prejudices against affording to females even 
the elements of education, which are so deeply and exten- 
sively planted in Spain, became, if possible, more firmly rooted 
under the more debasing system extended over our sonthern 
continent. The only instruction which females received, 
was given them by nuns in their convents, who of course in- 
fused into their pupils their own views of the world and 
society,—views at war with the active duties of life, and cal- 
culated to unfit, rather than to prepare them to act their part 
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as sisters, wives, and mothers. The tendency of this kind 
of education has been traced in some of the South Ameri- 
can publications, with a vividness and force which might be 
expected from writers, who have seen it practically devel- 
oped in real life. Rarely has a more just and pungent 
satire been drawn on any plan of education, than one which 
appeared a few months since in the Government Gazette of 
New Granada, on this system, written at the time of the 
foundation of the female college, of which we intend to 
make more particular mention hereafter. 

Not a small number of colleges existed in different parts 
of South America, some of them from very early times. In 
the various capitals also, there were universities on the gene- 
ral plan of those in Spain, but in some instances burthened 
with restrictions peculiar to themselves. That of Mexico 
was founded in 1551. The colleges were designed for the 
education of a few of the privileged classes ; some being ex- 
clusively appropriated to youths of Spanish extract, while 
those of native blood were excluded. They subserved the 
objects of the government, by educating those destined to 
the learned professions and the army, but were chiefly sub- 
sidiary tothe church. Many of the youths educated in the 
colleges were trained to the service of sacristans, and alter- 
nated the chanting of Latin, genuflections, and the swinging 
of censers, with their daily studies. Scholarships, or becas, 
were endowed in some of the colleges, and their incumbents 
generally became priests, as these institutions were to a 
great extent preparatory only to the seminaries from which 
the priesthood proceeded. 

The course of study in all the colleges and seminaries, as 
it may be presumed, was exceedingly defective and vicious. 
A distinguished Mexican has stated, that the whole system 
was expressly designed to make men passive slaves of mo- 
narchical and ecclesiastical authority. The reformers of 
learning in South America, who have undertaken the 
improvement of these institutions since the revolution, 
found them centuries behind the rest of the world. The 
natural sciences, those splendid fabrics which so highly dis- 
tinguish the present day, and in the construction of which 
multitudes of great men have esteemed it an honour to key 
an arch, or to infix a stone, were totally unknown ; while 
the intricate and delusive dialectics of the schoolmen, occu- 
pied the place of rational argument in the speculative 
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branches. So few were the branches professedly taught, and 
so barren the authors which were placed in the students’ 
hands, that one might be at a loss to account for the time 
consumed in the colleges, were it not known that the Latin 
alone occupied several years. ‘This feature in the plan of 
education has ever proved in Europe, as well as in America, 
one of the great barriers between the poor and the acquisition 
of knowledge. In Italy, Spain, and Catholic Europe gene- 
rally, the student is required to devote years to Latin, before 
he is introduced to any of the branches of practical know- 
ledge, or to pursue the study of any profession. ‘This sys- 
tem of education was so identified in South America with 
the depression of the peopie, that while the friends of liberty 
have ever combatted it, the adherents of the old regime and 
the aspirants after arbitrary command have alike endea- 
voured to maintain it. 

A brief sketch of one of the colleges of Bogota, under the 
old system, we give here, as a specimen of such institutions 
in the southern continent generally. ‘The college of San 
Bartolome is the most important of the four which that city 
contains, and was with them subject to the university. The 
building is a large, massive, and gloomy stone structure, in 
Spanish taste, enclosing a large open square, paved with 
brick, round which are the students’ rooms, called claustras, 
and resembling the cloisters of a convent. Many of these 
were unoccupied; for although the great majority of the 
youth, viz. the capistas, were allowed to use them, yet as 
they were residents of the city, and a kind of out-door stu- 
dents, they generally preferred their own homes. The ca- 
pistas had their name from the capas they wore. The co- 
legiales, or regular collegians, were confined to the college, 
except on one day in the week, and during vacations. Those 
who had not a beca, or scholarship, paid eighty dollars a 
year. ‘The scholarships, as well as the salaries of profes- 
sors, &c., were sustained by the incomes of the estates pos- 
sessed by the institution in the neighbouring fertile country. 
The course of studies was adapted almost entirely to the 
education of priests, there being but one professor in law, 
and another in medicine. Those who had becas were all 
required to become priests, and to serve the archbishop as 
choristers. As may be presumed, all the high officers in the 
church, the army,-law and medicine, as well as the state, 
were sent out from Spain. 
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Boys were admitted to the course of Latin grammar, 
whose characters were satisfactory, if they produced evidence 
of pure Spanish descent, without which it was very difficult, 
if not impossible, to obtain admission ; and passed an exami- 
nation in reading, writing, common arithmetic, and the Cas- 
tilian grammar. After studying, in three classes, Nebrija’s 
Lessons, Selectas Sagradas, Phzedrus’s Fables, Cicero’s Epis- 
tles, Horace’s Ars Poetica, Quintus Curtius, and some other 
books, they were examined for the collegiate course. 

The first year, the Logic of Padre Lugdunense, archbish- 
op of Leon, was studied in Latin, with some mathematics. 
The second year, Padre Lugdunense’s “ Man’s Duties to- 
wards his Maker and his Fellow-creatures,” in Latin ; Verde- 
ja’s Geography and Astronomy ; and Wolf’s and Padre Tos- 
ca’s Mathematics, in Latin. ‘The third year was devoted to 
experimental physics and the animated body, or general 
principles of anatomy ; and at the close was an examination 
for the bachelor’s degree, and admission to the three profes- 
sional branches, theology, law, and medicine: the course of 
philosophy being now completed. Among the numerous 
deficiencies of this course, is the absence of Greek, which 
was almost entirely neglected in the Spanish universities, 
being the language of freedom and of the Eastern Church. 

Thousands of men received their education at these col- 
leges, some of whom figured in high offices even in Spain, 
while the exertions of others were conspicuous in the revo- 
lution and the subsequent scenes. Some persons rose to 
eminence in the country, in spite of the obstacles they had 
to encounter, and numbers of them to the Spanish Cortes, 
and still higher stations. Caldas, a man of great talent, 
taste, and versatility of mind, had made much progress in 
natural science, and collected valuable information concern- 
ing the botany, mineralogy, and native languages of Colom- 
bia. He was labouring for science in the observatory of Bo- 
gota, when he was sacrificed by the Spanish General Mu- 
rillo, and fell, with two hundred of the most respectable citi- 
zens of that capital, without crime or trial, in the public 
square, before a file of soldiers. Many of his valuable manu- 
scripts were burnt. Pombo, one of his fellow sufferers, a 
devoted patriot, had published a translation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

While Bolivar was at the head of the auxiliary army in 
Peru, and Santander was his Vice-President in Colombia, 
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the collegiate system was renovated, under the particular care 
of those distinguished friends of learning and their country, 
Drs. Soto and Azuero. Various branches of study, un- 
known before in that part of the world, were added to the 
regular course, and the method of pursuing the others was 
reformed, in correspondence with the immense progress of 
knowledge since the Council of Trent. ‘The course of law 
had before embraced only the civil, Spanish, and canon law. 
The Constitution was now added, with the law of nations, 
coroners’ law, &c. Chemistry, botany, &c., were added to 
the medical course. 

The Vice-President presided at the commencement, or 
annual certamen, distributed the prizes, with kind and en- 
couraging addresses, and sometimes embraced the most pro- 
mising youths on the stage. His example aided to render 
the occasion one of the most brilliant of the year. Bolivar, 
however, in 1828, overthrew the whole system by a decree, 
as it was thought unfavourable to the establishment of the 
magnificent monarchy he then meditated; and the college 
building was soon used as barracks for some of his horse. 
It was not until the re-organization of things in New Grana- 
da in 1832, at the commencement of General Santander’s 
presidency, that a second reformation commenced. Not 
discouraged by temporary failure, he, with the other friends 
of learning in that country, applied himself to the re-con- 
struction of the system of education, on an improved plan. 
During his exile he had not forgotten this important and 
favourite subject, and returned with extended information. 

The official reports from his cabinet bear testimony to 
his zeal in this cause; and under his auspices many en- 
lightened improvements have been introduced. In March, 
1832, he asked of the governours of the provinces particular 
information concerning the schools in the republic, the re- 
sults of which, as is stated in the report of the Secretary of 
the Interiour and Foreign Relations in 1833, disappointed his 
expectations. “Some parochial districts are destitute even of 
a primary school; in others there is a great want of the ne- 
cessary means of education, or a melancholy indifference to 
its blessings among parents, arising out of the state of igno- 
rance in which the people were systematically kept for so 
many ages by the Spaniards.” In reply, the Executive 
urged the governours to greater exertion. Several very re- 
spectable private boarding schools, affording advantages of 
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instruction even in the higher branches, were afterwards re- 
ported. The colleges of Bogota are now on a footing vastly 
improved ; and being very ancient, and well endowed, must 
have great effect on the country. Colleges existed also, at 
the time when the report was printed, in all the provinces of 
New Granada except Veragua, Riohacha, Neiva, Choco, 
Cazanare, and Buenaventura ; and those of Panama, Santa- 
marta, Mompox, Sanjil, Socorro, Ibagna and Pasto, were in 
an improved condition. ‘These and other colleges hold their 
regular anniversaries ; and schemes of their exercises, given 
ina much more detailed form than our own, have since 
been received in this country. A considerable number of 
youth, in all parts of that republic, are zealously devoting 
themselves to science and literature, under advantages far 
greater than those presented before the revolution. 

But the most interesting, as well as promising, of the in- 
stitutions of that country, is the Female College, which was 
formed at Bogota about two years ago, under the express 
direction and superintendence of the government, and is 
supported by the funds of two suppressed convents, and the 
income of certain private endowments. A lady of distin- 
guished intelligence is the President ; and a course of study 
has been pursued there for some mouths, which, although 
not equal to that in many of our female academies, is still 
a great advance on any system of female education before 
adopted in South America, or as yet permitted in Spain. 
This institution,—the first on a similar foundation in Ameri- 
ca, if not in the world,—is designed for future elevation and 
extension ; and its establishment should awaken our hopes 
that its influence will be felt, not only in New Granada and 
South America, but ultimately also in the mother country. 

Among the most interesting men whom South America 
has produced, is Joaquim Mosquera, \ate President of Co- 
lombia, and now Vice-President of New-Granada. A de- 
scendant of one of the most ancient, wealthy and influential 
families of Popayan, and having received an education at the 
first college in Bogota, distinguished at the bar in early life 
for learning and eloquence, and from the first a decided pa- 
triot, he served his country in several important stations at 
home and as a plenipotentiary to other governments. By his 
property and his personal services he contributed efficiently 
to the support of learning, particularly while acting as a 
volunteer and gratuitous professor of law in the college of 
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which none could impeach, and unrivalled as an orator, 
when Bolivar’s resignation of the presidency left the country 
without a head, and under circumstances of peculiar embar- 
rassment and danger, Mosquera was chosen by the free will 
of the Congress and people, to direct the government, and was 
not permitted to refuse. When the constitution was violent- 
ly overthrown by General Urdaneta, and he entered the 
capital after a bloody battle, he found Mosquera alone 
in the palace, the doors open, and not a soldier to protect 
him, yet rejecting every offer to continue in the presidency, 
because terms would have been dictated to him. He even 
declined the offer of an escort to the coast, and proceeded 
some hundreds of miles unguarded, receiving expressions of 
respect in all the towns, while on his way into voluntary 
exile. 

During his residence of many months in the United States 
and Europe, he devoted hiniwelf with enthusiasm to obtain- 
ing information on education, and the collection of books 
and apparatus, being determined to devote himself exclusive- 
ly to the promotion of learning for the remainder of his life. 
Having purchased in Paris a complete printing office, he 
gave directions for its triumphal reception in his native pro- 
vince, to counteract the public admiration of military display. 
He purchased four libraries of the best works on education, 
comprised in thirty-six cases, and presented them to the di- 
rectors of instruction in the four principal points of New- 
Granada. He sought the acquaintance of successful teachers 
in Europe and America, even of the most humble character; 
and with the simplicity ofa child,in pursuit of some favourite 
object, besought their aid in acquiring an art which he often 
declared to be indispensably important to America,—the art 
of teaching. 

He was far from being gratified by his election as Vice- 
President of New-Granada, in 1833, as it threatened his fa- 
vourite schemes for the diffusion of knowledge; and twice 
did he earnestly request the Congress to allow him to pursue 
his plans without interruption. But the South Americans, 
adopting the ideas of Spain, regard such an election, espe- 
cially when insisted on, as imposing a sacred obligation to 
compliance ; and neither he nor his countrymen thought him 
at liberty to refuse. He has fortunately found opportunities 
already, in the midst of public duties, to do much for his fa- 
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vourite object. By his eloquence and example he succeed- 
ed, about a year since, in establishing a society for the im- 
provement of primary education in Popayan, which, in a 
few weeks, had completed a building for a Lancasterian 
school of two hundred pupils; and in commencing a model 
and normal school for the supply of teachers and monitors. 
A committee of distinguished ladies, auxiliary to this society, 
undertook the superintendence of female education, and pro- 
posed to erect similar schools for girls. 'The installation of 
the society and the committee were conducted with public 
ceremony ; and an excitement was produced among the peo- 
ple in the city and neighbouring country, something like that 
we have seen in our own land in favour of the Greeks. 
Some gave money, others materials, and others labour, to- 
wards the construction of the schools. Mr. Mosquera has 
thus brought into use the most valuable books and apparatus 
of Europe and the United States, in a remote interior city of 
the southern continent. 

The enlistment of an association of ladies in such an en- 
terprise is a thing entirely new in all that quarter of the 
world, and will, doubtless, serve as an example to the other 
new republics, whose best interests demand the active ex- 
ertions of females in fostering knowledge and virtue. How 
impressive a consideration it is, that a stranger, after inspect- 
ing our institutions from the obscurity of retirement which 
he sought, should have been encouraged to pursue a course 
like this, and have persevered amidst the obstacles that lay 
in his way, until he has obtained the most complete success! 
By correspondence alone he soon after excited the same en- 
thusiasm in the city of Pasto, and had the gratification of 
seeing two of the most bitter enemies of liberty and education 
converted into its most active friends. An old Spaniard and 
a friar, heretofore great fanatics, rank monarchists and foes 
of improvement, were overcome by his arguments, and la- 
boured indefatigably for the restoration of a ruined college, 
seconded by persons of all classes. It is probable that simi- 
lar exertions have ere this been made in the capital, since the 
Vice-President regarded these measures as only the first 
steps towards a thorough reform in the instruction of the 
people. 

Nor are Mosquera’s views limited to education. Among 
his other projects, is that of producing a complete change in the 
system of jurisprudence; and for this object he procured the 
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best English and American works on law, hoping to intro- 
duce their principles into the statutes and courts of New- 
Granada. One advantage he always counted upon in his 
own country,—the absence of luxury. As his countrymen 
have had little intercourse with foreigners, they retain great 
primitive simplicity, favourable alike to public prosperity, in- 
telligence and virtue. It is a favourite object with him and 
some of his fellow-patriots, to preserve and perpetuate this 
honourable characteristic of their nation. 

In connexion with the subject of South American 
learning and education, we must take a passing notice of 
their poetry. The Araucana of Ercilla, sometimes call- 
ed the finest Spanish poem, although written by a native 
of the peninsula, owes more than half its merits to Chili, 
the land which furnished the scenes, and inspired its author. 
Among the poems which the revolution has produced, we 
may particularize Olmedo’s battle of Junin, and the works of 
Madrid and Heredia. The last, now Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Mexico, has acquired a fame for talent 
and patriotism, which extends far, particularly among the 
youth of Cuba, by whom he is enthusiastically admired. We 
might also mention the effusions of Lleras, a young New- 
Granadan patriot, who published a volume in 1831, during 
his exile in New-York, in which, though scarcely twenty- 
one years of age, he shows examples of original conceptions, 
and patriotic feelings, which would have done credit to an 
author of double his years. Among these, and some other 
poetical productions of our sister continent, we here and 
there descry indications of a new style, we may indeed say a 
new school of Spanish poetry, such as may naturally grow 
out of their peculiar circumstances, and which will probably 
become more marked, as it is more developed. The Spa- 
nish Janguage, with its alternation, or rather union, of sweet 
and manly sounds, is well adapted to poetry, and to the 
pure and lofty principles now spreading in South America. 
Fortunately its affinities with our own, the simplicity of its 
orthography, and the distinctness of its enunciation, render 
it to us one of the easiest of acquisitions. Our interest in 
the people who speak it, as well as our foresight of its future 
importance to us, should introduce it into more common use 
among us. The graces and flexibility of this manly tongue 
may be illustrated, along with the poetical propensities for 
which some of the South Americans are remarkable, by the 
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following anecdote we we present on veapetiandie 
authority. 

A young man, a native of the United Provinces of La 
Plata, who was celebrated for his talents as an extempora- 
nevus poet, was invited to an entertainment in Bogota, seve- 
ral years since, to which some of the other guests had been 
requested to come prepared with themes for his muse. He 
readily composed and sung songs, odes and sonnets, upon 
such subjects as were given him by turns; and at the 
close requested the guests to mention in succession their 
names: then being furnished with a new theme, he com- 
menced singing a new poem, the successive stanzas of which 
began with the initial letters of the names, which amounted 
to about twenty; and after thus performing the circuit of 
the table, he returned, singing as many more stanzas com- 
mencing with the same letters, but in a reversed order. This 
is certainly an extraordinary refinement on the art of extein- 
poraneous poetry, as practised by the improvisatori of Italy. 

Another of the most interesting results of the revolution, 
in South America, is found in its effects upon slavery. We 
may well inquire of those who indulge in the common and 
uncompromising condemnations of the South American peo- 
ple, whence has arisen their intelligent foresight and _patri- 
otic disinterestedness on this subject?) Embracing the prin- 
ciples of liberty in their universal application, and showing 
that sincere devotion to it which they had learnt under a 
severe despotism, many of their leading patriots, on offering 
their swords to their country, first cut forever the bonds of 
their own slaves ; and while in some of the republics, slavery 
will soon be terminated by the laws, in others, as in Mexico, 
it has been already annihilated. In Colombia all negroes 
born after a certain year are by law free; and boxes are kept 
open for contributions to emancipate the most deserving 1 in 
the different districts, who are brought out on the anniver- 
sary of independence, and, in a solemn assembly, invested 
with the privileges of freemen. 

In all parts of Spanish America the religious system 
was ever a prominent object of attention to the government. 
The diffusion of Christianity was often declared to be one 
of the chief ends proposed by the conquest and control of 
those countries ; priests accompanied the conquerors, and 
took early opportunities to display their symbols and cere- 
monies ; hundreds of missions, or missionary villages were 
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established among even the remotest tribes of Indians, by 
which their mode of life has been in many cases changed, 
and which continue to this day ; churches and chapels were 
erected in the massive and imposing style of architecture 
common in Spain, and ere long hermitages, convents, and 
seminaries rose among the picturesque and often sublime 
scenery of the New World. ‘The Inquisition was in some 
places established, and at different periods employed as a 
means of converting the savages and punishing the enemies 
of the mother country. The spiritual government was exer- 
cised by Rome through the intervention of Spain, whence 
were sent out the archbishops, bishops, and the ecclesi- 
astics generally, under the authority of the Pope. To 
furnish priests in sufficient numbers, the seminaries were 
formed ; and colleges being necessary subsidiaries, intro- 
duced, at an early period, institutions of learning respectable 
for the time. Great care was ever taken to exclude opin- 
ions in opposition to those of the government, in religion as 
well as in politics ; and with such success, that a stranger 
of a different faith was very seldom seen by the inhabitants 
even of many large cities. Humboldt however states, that he 
experienced great kindness from persons of different classes; 
and although known as a Protestant, was not even assailed 
by idle questions, or unfriendly remarks. 

Evidence has been shown to some extent in several of 
the new republics, of opinions on ecclesiastical matters dif- 
ferent from those inculcated by Spain, since her supremacy 
has been destroyed. On the first establishment of indepen- 
dence in Chili, all kinds of religious worship were declared 
to be tolerated ; and in San Juan, one of the provinces of 
La Plata, the same principle was early adopted by a legisla- 
tive act. Although most of the constitutions which have 
been adopted by the different republics have declared the 
“ Apostolic Roman Catholic religion” to be the religion of 
the state, and forbidden the public exercise of any other 
worship, in that of New Granada, if we mistake not, the pro- 
hibition is omitted; while the government of Venezuela, 
within a few months, have decreed that “the exercise of any 
religious worship is not prohibited.” The toleration of 
different sects, in a district which it is desirable to colonize 
with Protestants, has also been proposed in the Congress of 
New Granada. 

The circumstances and character of the priesthood, in 
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gress remove one, the President one, and the third is recom- 
mended to the Pope, who, after many delays caused by the in- 
trigues of Spain, has within a few months consented to con- 
firm such appointments, and has thus virtually acknowledg- 
ed the spiritual independence of the Colombians. The Co- 
lombian bishops had, at the same time, their annual incomes 
reduced, some of them perhaps from $200,000 to $5,000 or 
$6,000; and thus are brought more closely into connexion 
with the people, than the aristocratic dignitaries of the Spa- 
nish church. The newspapers in the south occasionally urge 
the necessity of giving the priests a better education ; and the 
diffusion of the Scriptures among the people, and even in the 
schools, has been for years a favourite object with some of 
their intelligent statesmen, who are of opinion, that know- 
ledge and evangelical principles would more certainly ensure 
their national permanency and prosperity, than the costly 
military systems of European monarchies. 

But we must refrain from going further into detail, re- 
specting the condition of South America. A continent ofsuch 
vast extent, embracing such an endless variety of natural fea- 
tures, and so many communities of different and mingled 
races, in such diversified physical and moral conditions, must 
needs offer exhaustless materials for research and observation. 
There are many points in which the different parts of 
Spanish America resemble each other, and in which they bear 
an affinity also with Portuguese America.* But there are 
others in which they differ among themselves ; and so nu- 
merous are these, that they forbid the attempt to describe 
them within our present limits. When the study of South 
American affairs shall hereafter receive from us that atten- 
tion which it deserves ; when the destiny of that noble conti- 
nent shall begin to be displayed, so that common minds 


* The term “ South America” is several times used in this article, in one of the 
loose senses in which we often employ it in conversation, viz. to signify the 
new republics of this continent. T'wo of these are in North, and seven in South 
America. To be precise on this subject would require an inconvenient multipli- 
cation of words. 
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shall see creating of its s splendour ; pen that attention 
shall be directed to her, which is wasted on the trifles of Eu- 
ropean diplomacy; it will be remembered with surprise, that 
objects of such interest as those here presented were so long 
overlooked. 

If we can form any anticipations concerning the parts of 
the world where Divine Providence will display itself with 
peculiar glory, we certainly may predict, from the many 
advantages possessed by South America, that she is destined 
to a futurity of extraordinary splendour. 

It is not our best policy to confine our views to Europe. 
We learn erroneous lessons by the sole study of the old 
world. Among other things, to see, as we do there, the igno- 
rant and turbulent often exhibiting themselves on the side 
of freedom, is calculated to diminish our respect for their 
cause. ‘The picture is reversed when we turn our view to 
South America. Here we find the contest for freedom waged 
by the intelligent and liberal against the debased enemies of 
knowledge and virtue. ‘The friends of arbitrary power are not 
here, as otten in Europe, men of noble character and enlarged 
views; but the narrow-minded and the corrupt. We may rest 
assured, that if we would impress our minds with the evils of 
popular ignorance, vice, and aspiring ambition ; and on the 
other hand with the advantages of freedom, knowledge, and 
virtue, we can best do it by contemplating living examples and 
scenes. The eloquence of history is tame, compared with that 
of passing events. Our ancestors of the older or later periods 
could never have derived their deadly hostility to oppres- 
sion, in all its forms, from books; and if we trust to reading 
and lectures on liberty, we must not expect to think very 
clearly, or to feel very strongly on the subject. We must 
behold the toils and trials of liberty in our continent; we 
must call to the intelligent patriots of the South, to recount 
their sacrifices and sufferings, and to show their scars. 

From such men, invocations to patriotism and virtue 
come with a force which none can resist. We feel ashamed 
when reminded of our criminal indifference, by their warm 
eloquence and active labours. We wonder why we can 
have set so lightly by the example of our fathers, when we 
find many of their own principles on the lips of a new race. 
We feel dishonoured by our local views and party animosi- 
ties, when we hear these strangers, still students in the 
school of practice, uttering noble American principles, and 
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labouring not for themselves, not even for their country 
alone, but for the western continent and the world. 

In bringing our remarks to a conclusion, we must repeat 
the conviction, that the citizens of the United States are 
bound by every consideration, to take the deepest interest in 
the state of their brethren of the southern portion of this 
western hemisphere, and to furnish them all the assistance 
in their power, in the arduous work in which they are en- 
gaged. Their local vicinity seems to give them a first claim 
upon our regard, and gives us in many respects a common 
concern with them; while their contest for those republican 
principles which they have learned from us, seems almost 
to identify their interests with ours. 

We are primarily bound, no doubt, to guard the political 
institutions we enjoy, and to perfect, as far as we are able, 
their operation. Whether we would promote the good of 
our fellow-citizens, or of those southern countries, this is un- 
questionably a primary duty. Our existence as a free and 
prosperous nation, under the constitution we possess, is the 
inost powerful argument which can be presented to our bre- 
thren of the south to imitate us. It was this practical ex- 
ample which induced them to enter on the career of improve- 
ment, and which has encouraged them at every stage of their 
progress. But we should not content ourselves with this 
alone. ‘They need much direct assistance in accomplishing 
what they aim at. They cannot acquire the art of manag- 
ing a republic, without much study. However simple it 
may appear to us, trained as we have been to a familiar ae- 
quaintance with all its details, it abounds in mysteries and 
difficulties to the unexperienced. Might we not second their 
efforts to obtain information concerning our political princi- 
ples, the operations of our system, and the details of our so- 
ciety? Might we not employ some of our numberless presses 
and of our capable writers, in furnishing the books necessary 
in their colleges and schools? Might not some of our experi- 
enced instructers find a vast field of usefulness in teaching 
there the plans of organizing schools, and in diffusing that 
knowledge which is so eagerly desired, and which is there ap- 
plied to immediate use? Our own political institutions are 
based on the intelligence and virtue of the people ; and we 
have around us a thousand evidences of the tendency of edu- 
cation to raise the standard of intellect and morals, to multi- 
ply _ ee the means of happiness. How strong, 
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then, are the motives which urge us to spread through South- 
ern America, in this forming period of its character, those 
enlightened and virtuous principles, in which alone a sure 
basis for permanent national prosperity can be laid ! 


Arr. IV. Erricacy or tHE Worp or Gop. 


By Rev. Leonarp Woops, D. D., Abbott Professor of Christian Theology, 
Andover, Mass. 


Tne object of this communication is, to illustrate the 
value of the Word of God, from a consideration of its salu- 
tary influence. 

This method of estimating the value of God’s word, is 
evidently just, and corresponds with our practice in judging 
of all other things, which we consider as means. If we 
would estimate the value of any particular object in the na- 
tural world—say, for example, the value of gold or silver, or 
the value of food or medicine,—we take into account all the 
good effects resulting from it, and the useful purposes which 
it may be made to answer. It is unquestionably right to 
proceed in the same way, when we judge of things in the 
moral world. ‘To take a distinguished instance, we inquire, 
what is the value of Christ's death, the most important 
event related in the history of the divine administration ? To 
satisfy ourselves on this point, we take into view the benevo- 
lent ends to be accomplished by that event,—the important 
and glorious consequences which will flow from it, in regard 
to the character and government of God, and the eternal 
condition of his people. 

The kind of efficacy belonging to the word of God, is 
doubtless similar, in a general view, to the efficacy of any 
other instrumental or dependent cause. That Berne, “ of 
whom are all things,” has seen fit, in his infinite wisdom, to 
appoint a connexion between means and ends,—between 
causes and effects. This constituted connexion, both in 
the natural and moral world, is uniform and certain, in the 
sense in which it was appointed. In consequence of this di- 
vine arrangement, power to produce the effect, becomes, in 
a dependent sense, a real attribute of the cause, and efficacy 
to accomplish the end, an attribute of the means. It truly 
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belongs to it, and, because the divine will so ordains, makes 
a part of its nature. 

The word of God, considered as an instrumental cause, 
has a most manifest fitness to produce its effects ; and so its 
effects flow from it in a manner which is in a good degree 
obvious ;—obvious, I mean, to those who have become pro- 
perly acquainted with the nature of the subject. Consider- 
ing man to be a rational and moral being, we perceive that 
such must be the tendency of God’s word; and such must 
be its actual effect, unless its proper influence is prevented 
by some evil counteraction from without, or from within. 
See how clearly this principle is illustrated by the parable 
of the sower! We know that the seed sown has a natural 
tendency to vegetate and produce a crop; but, that it ma 
actually have this effect, it must be sown in a suitable soil, 
and be attended with other circumstances favourable to its 
growth. If it be sown on stony ground, or among thorns, 
or by the wayside, where the fowls will devour it, the good 
effect will be prevented. In like manner, when the divine 
word is presented to the minds of men, their moral state may 
be such, and generally is such, that the proper effect will be 
prevented. But if there be no hinderance, no counteracting 
cause ; if the truth meets with “an honest and good heart,” 
as “the seed that fell on good ground,” its salutary ef- 
fects are certain. Its own proper nature and tendency are 
unalterable; but in order to its actual efficacy, the influence 
of other causes must be added, and obstacles removed. This 
circumstance does not detract, in any degree, from the im- 
portance or certainty of the connexion between divine truth 
and its proper effect, in the minds of men. It only shows 
more clearly the real nature and conditions of that con- 
nexion. 

But while the beneficial effects produced by the word of 
God are thus emphatically asserted, far be it from the wri- 
ter, or the reader, to supersede or overlook the momentous 
Scripture doctrine of the special and supernatural influence 
of the Holy Spirit. Indeed, the very fact that the truth is 
the means of actually producing such effects, brings the di- 
vine agency directly into view. Here we see that agency ; 
for the Spirit of God produces its holy fruits in this very 
way. He operates through divine truth. The connexion 
between the word of God and its saving effects, is as much 
owing to his will and agency, as the existence of the Bible 
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or of the soul. "Che apostle makes a clear distinction be- 
tween the mere influence of the truth and of those who 
preach it, and that divine influence which “gives the in- 
crease.” The saving effects of divine truth would no more 
take place without the sanctifying Spirit, than the world 
would come into existence without a Creator. ‘They result 
as really and as manifestly from his agency, as if he produ- 
ced them without any means whatever. In fact, we are to 
consider the whole system of means, both in the natural and 
moral world, as designed and adapted, not to set aside or 
conceal the constant agency of God, but to bring it clearly 
into view, and so to make us acquainted with that glorious 
Being, on whom all causes and effects ultimately depend, 
and who, in a manner perfectly suited to the nature of crea- 
ted beings, “ worketh all in all.” 

In attempting to illustrate the happy efficacy of divine 
truth, I shall have recourse, first of all, to the sacred volume, 
and, secondly, to the facts which occur in the experience of 
intelligent Christians. 

Little need be said, in addition to the remarks already 
made, to illustrate the nature of that influence which the 
truth exerts, because it is what we learn from our own ex- 
perience : it is a matter of consciousness. The whole effica- 
ey of the truth takes place in the mind, and consists in the 
thoughts, apprehensions, feelings and determinations, which 
the mind itself has. For the truth to enlighten the mind, is 
for the mind itself so to contemplate the truth, as to have 
spiritual light or knowledge. For the word of God to con- 
vert the soul, is for the soul itself to turn from sin to God, 
in view of divine truth, and under its influence. And gene- 
rally for the truth to exert sanctifying power over the mind, 
is for the mind itself so to contemplate divine truth, as to 
have right thoughts and right emotions, and to advance in 
holiness. ‘Thus the efficacy of divine truth relates directly 
and specially to our agency, that is, to the operations of our 
own minds. Or it may be still more just to say, that the in- 
fluence of the truth appears in the acts which the mind it- 
self puts forth while the truth is before it, and is to be judged 
of altogether by those acts. 

The eflicacy of God’s word is conspicuous in the convie- 
tion and conversion of sinners. ‘This is set forth in a very 
striking manner in the nineteenth Psalm. The writer here 
uses such strength and copiousness of style, and such reite- 
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rated expressions of the same thought, as to show that his 
heart is full, and his soul waked up to ecstasy, in contem- 
plating his subject. “'The law of the Lord is perfect, con- 
verting the soul. ‘The testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple. ‘The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoic- 
ing the heart. ‘The commandment of the Lord is pure, en- 
lightening the eyes.” So in the New Testament. “The 
word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword—and is a discerner of the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart.” “ Born again of the word of God, which 
liveth and abideth for ever.” Other texts of similar import 
might be quoted. 

We are taught the same lesson by experience and obser- 
vation. Has not every one, who is convinced of sin, a con- 
sciousness that his conviction is produced by means of the 
truths contained in the Scriptures? Look at the three thou- 
sand who were pricked in their hearts under Peter’s preach- 
ing. It was divine truth, it was the apostle’s preaching, 
made up in a great measure of citations from the word of 
God, which awakened them, and led them to inquire what 
they should do to be saved. It is substantially so in all 
instances. Whatever event may occur that is adapted to 
touch the feelings of sinners; whatever may be the more 
remote occasion of leading them to consider their ways ; no 
salutary conviction is produced, before the holiness and au- 
thority of God, the nature and obligations of his law, and 
other truths of revelation, are impressed on their hearts. 
Other things may excite, and agitate, and alarm. But it is 
divine truth, accompanied with the power of the Holy Ghost, 
which enlightens the conscience, convinces of sin, subdues 
the pride and obstinacy of the heart, and prepares the way 
for faith in Christ, as the only Saviour. 

The general principle now stated, is one which discern- 
ing and faithful ministers of the Gospel are always careful 
to observe. ‘They make use of no means unauthorized by 
Scripture, to disturb the slumbering conscience. ‘They em- 
ploy no sounds of horrour to terrify the imagination, and no 
images of fictitious tenderness to move the sensibilities of the 
heart. They hold forth the simple word of God, labouring 
clearly to explain it, and deeply to impress its holy truths 
upon the conscience and heart. In this way they always 
have proceeded, and always must proceed. The nature of 
the case absolutely requires it. An effect is to be produced 
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in a moral agent ; an effect of a moral nature, that is, a 
moral affection, or a moral state. Now, acting in our pro- 
vince as dependent instruments, what can we do, except to 
present the proper motive, and so attempt to exert an influ- 
ence, suited to the nature of the subject, man, and to the na- 
ture of the effect to be produced ; that is, conviction of sin. 
Just look at the case. Of what are sinners to be convinced? 
They are to be convinced that the divine commands are holy, 
just, and good; “that sin is exceedingly sinful ;” that they de- 
serve the penalty of the Jaw, and must endure it for ever, un- 
less delivered by infinite grace. ‘These are the leading truths, 
of which they are to be convinced. Now, in order that they 
may be thus convinced, these truths must certainly be made 
known to them, and inculcated upon them,—must reach the 
inmost recesses of their souls, and be combined with all the 
elements of their moral character. 

The same is true as to conversion, or the actual turning 
of a sinner to God. It must be kept in mind, that this is an 
event which takes place in a moral agent, and in which his 
moral agency is directly and eminently concerned. The 
sinner turns from sin to holiness, from enmity to love. The 
rebel submits and obeys. 'The despiser of Christ humbly 
and thankfully embraces him. ‘This is conversion. But 
how is this brought about? Was any one ever induced to 
turn from sin to holiness, without being made to see and feel, 
that sin is unreasonable, hateful, and destructive, and holi- 
ness desirable and excellent? When the sinner turns, he 
turns with these views, and under the influence of these 
truths. ‘These truths act upon him as rational motives, and 
induce him to turn. How is the sinner brought to love God? 
The eyes of his understanding being enlightened, and his 
heart renewed by the Holy Spirit, he sees that God is infi- 
nitely excellent and glorious. But this is a divine truth. 
And when a man really loves God, he does it under the in- 
fluence of this truth. In like manner, submission, faith and 
obedience, all take place in view of different parts of divine 
truth. Accordingly when the ministers of Christ wish to 
promote the conversion of sinners, and bring them to believe 
and obey the Gospel, what have they to do, but to make 
known divine truth? This they know is their province,— 
the department of labour assigned to them. By this means, 
and by this only, they seek the conversion of sinners. 

The divine word equally shows its efficacy, in the pro- 
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gressive sanctification of believers. “Sanctify them through 
thy truth; thy word is truth.” “That he might sanctify 
and cleanse the church—by the word.” Holiness, whether 
in sinners newly converted, or in Christians in the dif- 
ferent stages of their progress, and whether it relates to 
God, or his law, or sin, or any other object, has a cer- 
tain and invariable relation to divine truth. There is 
then no way in which we can do any thing to excite holy 
affections in the minds of Christians, however great their 
progress in sanctification, but by presenting divine truth be- 
fore them, and leading them clearly to understand it, and de- 
voutly to meditate upon it. ‘This, according to the wise and 
unalterable appointment of God, is the means of promoting 
their growth in grace. Kor every time divine truth is so 
contemplated as to excite acts of holiness, especially decided 
and powerful acts, the soul is advanced in the divine life. 

Some appear to think, that little remains to be done, after 
sinners are once converted, and made followers of Christ. 
But the apostles viewed the subject in a very different light. 
If they laboured to excite in men the first holy affections ; 
they laboured equally to excite a continuation and increase 
of the same affections. ‘They treated conversion as the mere 
commencement of religion in the soul; and made it their ob- 
ject to carry forward those who were converted to perfection. 
And by what means did they aim to do this? Their epis- 
tles show. ‘They repeatedly and earnestly inculeated upon 
Christians the various truths of religion, especially those par- 
ticularly suited to their case, for the very purpose of leading 
them on to higher attainments in piety. ‘The greater part, 
far the greater part of their epistles, was devoted to this ob- 
ject: and it was most just that it should be so. For sure- 
ly holiness is as excellent and as indispensable afterwards, 
as at our first conversion. It is as desirable and necessary 
that we should continue our journey towards heaven, as that 
we should begin it. 

We are not, by any means, to regard it as necessary, that 
the truth which promotes spiritual growth, should be new 
truth. The same truth which has excited holy affection 
once, is suited to excite it again. If the heart is right, the 
more frequently any truth is contemplated, the more fre- 
quently will the corresponding affection be drawn forth. 
Hence the utility of our perusing and re-perusing the Scrip- 
tures, and hearing the same great truths of religion publicly 
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euplained and extuent again — again. And as it is a fact, 
that the habit of holiness is promoted, not simply by the fre- 
quency with which holy affections are exereised, but also 
by the strength of the exercise ; it follows, that that method 
of exhibiting divine truth, which produces the strongest ex- 
ercise of holy affection, contributes most to sanctification. 
We well know that the same truth may be exhibited in ma- 
ny different ways ; but as a moral cause, acting through the 
Holy Spirit, on the minds of Christians, it will be efficacious 
to promote their sanctification, in proportion to the clearness 
with which it is presented to view, and the intenseness of 
thought and feeling which it excites. 

It would be easy to show, that Christians are successful 
in their warfare against sin, ‘that they patiently bear trials 
and sufferings, that they rise above discouragements, and 
through every difficulty press forward towards the mark, and 

gain the prize, under the influence of God’s holy word. Let 
the word of God pass away from their minds, and they lose 
all their power to perform duty, or to endure trials ; are car- 
ried about with every wind; are the slaves of passion, and 
have no means of casting off the bondage. 

It is through the power of divine truth, that Christians 
put forth their last exercises of love, faith, repentance and 
hope, and are sustained in their last conflict. Should what 
the Spirit of God has taught them from the Scriptures be 
erased from their memories and hearts, how quickly would 
their joy and peace in believing, and the supports of God’s 
presence in the valley of death, all forsake them! Their 
minds would be dark as midnight ; and the whole moral 
world would be a dreary waste. 

The same remarks which have been made as to the con- 
version and sanctification of individuals, are applicable to 
revivals of religion in the larger sense. Just in proportion 
to the influence of divine truth, is the greatness of a revival. 
A genuine revival is indeed the work of God. It is so in the 
highest sense ; and all the glory of it is due to him. But though 
God's agency in this work is special and supernatural, he 
still makes use of divine truth. He causes a revival of reli- 
gion to take place, by exerting such an influence upon the 
souls of men, as renders his word extensively efficacious. 
One grand effect of the influence of the Spirit is, that men 
are made to feel the certainty and importance of the truths 
of revelation. Look upon any place where the Spirit of God 
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is poured out, and where that state of things exists which 
constitutes a genuine revival, and see how all the effects 
produced connect themselves with the influence of divine 
truth. The minister of the Gospel, being himself deeply 
affected with the truths of religion, exhibits them clearly and 
impressively to others. He makes this his great and delight- 
ful work. Christians are alive to divine truth, and take 
special pains to inculcate it upon those around them. “'The 
word of Ged becomes quick and powerful.” It is this sacred 
word, which awakens multitudes from their fatal slumbers, 
and leads them to consider their ways. It is this, which 
shows them what they are, and whither they are going. It 
is this, which teaches them that their character is hateful in 
the sight of God ; that they are sinners without excuse ; that 
they are so vile and criminal, that it would be just in God 
to cast them away from his presence. It is the word of God 
that reveals to them the abominations of their hearts, slays 
all their false hopes, and makes it perfectly manifest to them, 
that they must perish for ever, unless the sovereign grace of 
God interpose to save them. It is the word of God, attend- 
ed by the power of his Spirit, that brings men to discern the 
glory of the Saviour, and cordially to trust in his all-suffi- 
cient grace. And it is this blessed volume, making known 
the precious promises, and opening the very gate of heaven 
before them, that fills them with the comforts of hope, ani- 
mates them in their warfare against sin, and prepares them 
for the crown of victory. ‘Thus it is by the word of God, 
rendered effectual by the renovating power of the Spirit, 
that all saving religion is begun, and advanced, and finally 
made perfect. If, then, we would promote a revival of reli- 
gion, we must plainly teach the word of God, and impress 
its truths upon the conscience and heart. Ministers, pa- 
rents, teachers, all Christians, must do this, and must do it 
with sincere love and persevering diligence. Suppose the 
apostle Paul were now commissioned to visit our congre- 
gations; in what way would he labour to promote the work 
of conversion and sanctification? He would do it, as he 
did in the time of his apostleship, by declaring all the coun- 
sel of God, and by fervent, importunate prayer for the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit to prepare the heart to receive the 
truth, and so to render the truth effectual. And if with such 
a commission, the apostle should go to any place, and should 
see people, old and young, inattentive to the word of 
ox. I. 51 
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God, and indifferent to its momentous truths, he would jud 
them to be far from the kingdom of heaven. But if, in 
any place, he should see persons of every age, daily search- 
ing the Scriptures, seizing every opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the truths of religion ; especially if he should 
see them in their places of retirement, and their hours of 
solitude, devoutly reading the sacred volume, and praying 
that God would teach them to understand it, and then spon- 
taneously exclaiming, How sweet is thy word to my taste! 
should he behold parents, and children, and others, thus 
seeking the knowledge of God’s holy word, und thus begin- 
ning to feed their souls upon its heavenly truths; he would 
feel a joyful confidence that God was about to arise and 
build up Zion. 

Let me add, that the same divine word which is the 
means of converting and sanctifying individuals, and pro- 
moting a revival of religion in particular places, is to be the 
means of extending salvation to all the nations of the earth. 
The appointment of Heaven, in this respect, is unalterable. 
It will remain through all generations. Whatever is done 
for the conversion of the world, must be done by means of 
divine truth. 'The word of God will be sent forth to every 
land ; will be preached and read in all languages; will ex- 
pose in clear light the folly and wickedness of idolatry, and 
the evil of every kind of sin, and will make known the only 
living and true God, and Jesus Christ, the only Saviour. 
And through the power of the Holy Ghost sent down from 
heaven, the truth will have a saving efficacy, and the know- 
ledge of it will be life eternal. 

It is sometimes thought, that making so much of the 
efficacy of divine truth, tends to lower our conceptions of the 
influence of the Divine Spirit, and to detract from the glory 
of God’s grace. 

It might be a sufficient reply to such a view of the sub: 
ject to observe, that the sacred writers, who always show 
the highest zeal for the glory of God, assert in the strongest 
terms the power of divine truth. Nor do they ever appear 
to have the least apprehension, that their doing so will be 
any dishonour toGod. Indeed we find them most abundant 
in setting forth the influence of the truth, at the very time 
when their eye is evidently fixed upon the glory of God. 
This circumstance would naturally lead us to think that 
in some way the two views of the subject must be consistent, 
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and that while the inspired writers ascribe such an influence 
to divine truth in the salvation of men, they mean to ascribe 
a still higher influence to the Spiritof God. And this we 
find to be actually the case. “TI planted, Apollos watered, 
but God gave the increase.” From this, and many other 
passages of Scripture, it appears, not only that God exercises 
an influence swperiour to the mere influence of divine truth, 
but that all the influence which the truth has, is owing to 
his special agency in the souls of men. ‘The truth be- 
comes effectual through the power of the Holy Ghost. It is all 
the work of God. So that the greater the efficacy of divine 
truth, the more conspicuous is that divine power from 
which it is derived. 

Nothing can be more manifest than that God’s working 
in this way contributes directly to his glory. Suppose 
sinners converted without the influence of divine truth. 
They would then be converted without any knowledge of 
God, or of his law, or of any other spiritual object : for such 
knowledge is the knowledge of divine truth. Now if any 
effects which are produced in the minds of men should take 
place without knowledge, and so without the influence of 
truth, they would take place as in the dark; and God could 
not be glorified, because he would not be known; would 
not be known by converted sinners, any more than by the 
trees of the forest. But if God operates in the moral world 
by means of the truth, his perfections are manifested, and he 
becomes the object of adoring love and everlasting praise. 
When he operates thus, he operates in clear noon-day light, 
so that his hand is seen, and his name exalted and glorified. 
The very truth which awakens and sanctifies, is the truth 
which reveals his character. Why then should it ever be 
imagined, that the dependent influence which we attribute to 
divine truth, as a means of sanctification, will obscure the 
lustre of God's glory, when it is the clear light of truth kin- 
died up in the moral world, and especially in the souls of 
men, which makes his glory to be seen aad his agency to be 
acknowledged and felt ? 

Followers of Christ! behold the immense value of the 
sacred volume, arising from the vast amount of good which 
it accomplishes ; and render unceasing thanks to God for so 
precious a gift. Do you not feel gratitude to God for the 
rising sun, and the pleasant light of day? But your eyes 
have been opened to see a more excellent light, even the light 
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of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. And will you not bless God for that precious vo- 
lume, the Sun of the moral world, which has shed this glori- 
ous transforming light upon your souls? You thank God 
for your daily bread, but his holy word supplies spiritual 
Sood, “ the bread from heaven, which if a man eats he shall 
live for ever.” You thank God for bodily health, and for the 
means of preserving it, and when lost, of restoring it. But 
you owe him warmer gratitude for the gift of his word, which 
is the means of healing the diseases of the mind, and impart- 
ing spiritual health and vigour. Consider what the volume 
of inspiration has done for you. You may remember the 
time when you were regardless of your eternal interests, and 
in a state of moral slumber. From that fatal slumber the 
word of God roused you. Once you were enemies to God 
by wicked works. But the divine word, accompanied by 
the special agency of the Spirit, has slain your enmity, and 
kindled holy love. Once you were in servitude to sin, and 
exposed to its dreadful consequences. But the power of the 
Gospel has freed you from that cruel servitude, and brought 
you into the liberty of the sons of God. You may call to 
remembrance seasons of darkness, struggles, fears aud sor- 
rows. And do you not remember, too, how many times the 
word of God has enlightened your minds, dissipated your 
sorrows and fears, strengthened you, and given you peace ? 
When you have been in a lukewarm and backsliding state, 
has not the word of God been the effectual means of reclaim- 
ing you, and rekindling your zeal? What spiritual maladies 
has it healed? How has it been a lamp to your feet, and a 
light to your path! What comfort has it afforded you in 
affliction! With what power has it prompted you to live to 
God, and to labour and suffer for the interests of his king- 
dom! Call to mind all the spiritual blessings you have en- 
joyed,—your deliverances from danger,—your seasons of re- 
pentance, and love, and communion with God,—your pious 
and successful labours,—your victories over sin,—and your 
hopes of heaven. Call these to mind, and learn the efficacy 
and value of God’s holy word, and the reasons you have to 
bless God for such a gift. 

But while it is true that the word of God has mingled 
its healing, purifying, comforting influence with your past 
experience, and been the means of securing to you so many 
spiritual blessings; it is also true, that it must continue to 
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have the same influence, and must have it in an increasing 
degree. There is, you well know, a great work of sanctifi- 
cation still to be accomplished. And your heavenly Advo- 
cate prays, that this may be accomplished by means of the 
divine word. “Sanctify them through thy truth; thy word 
is truth.” You may still have many a dark and dreary 
place to pass through, many difficulties, distresses and dan- 

rs to encounter, before you arrive at your final home. It 
is this same divine word which must afford you the assist- 
ance which you need. You would faint by the way, were 
it not that God’s word will strengthen and comfort you. 
Look then at what remains to be done before you can receive 
the unfading crown, and learn how precious is that word of 
God, by means of which it is all to be accomplished, and 
what everlasting thanks you owe to God for such a blessing. 
Look also at the immense work of grace which remains to 
be done for the conversion of the world. What darkness 
must be dissipated! From what errours and sins must the 
earth be purged! What hearts of stone must be turned to 
flesh! Oh! what a work it must be to renovate such a 
world as this, and to fill it with the fruits of holiness, and 
the joys of salvation! This difficult and glorious work the 
Spirit of God will accomplish through the instrumentality of 
his holy word. It will all be the work of God; but his 
power, guided by unerring wisdom, will operate in this man- 
ner. In the progress of his merciful administration, he will 
give his word a more efficacious and extensive influence 
than ever before, and so will make its value more clearly to 
be seen. It is now apparent, and will be more and more 
apparent, that the value of the word of God surpasses that 
of all earthly possessions. As far as the heavens are above 
the earth, so far does the Bible exceed in preciousness every 
worldly ; and it ought to be received with higher grati- 
tude, and with gladness of heart more pure and rapturous. 
Better forget to thank God for food, and health, and the light 
of day, and even existence, than for the sacred volume. 
May God send out his light and truth. May all the nations 
of the earth soon receive his life-giving word, and experience 
its saving efficacy, and so may they be prepared to unite in 
one chorus of praise to the God of love, who has bestowed 
such a gift, and whose sovereign and gracious influence in- 
vests it with such power to illuminate, and purify, and com- 
fort the souls of men. 
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Art. V. Review or THE WRITINGS oF BuLWER. 
By Epwarp S. Gouip, New-York. 


In former days, penury and neglect, with their long train 
of woes, were so uniformly associated with genius, (in the 
higher walks of poetry and prose,) that they came, at last, to 
be reckoned as identical, and want was considered as almost 
essential to literary greatness. Certainly, the case was a 
hard one ; but, as all misfortunes are qualified by some bene- 
ficial effect, this state of things proved a most wholesome 
check to the uninspired ; and preserved society from a de- 
luge of nonsense. 

The nineteenth century is remarkable (among other 
things) for having produced a mighty change in this matter. 
Now, genius no longer languishes in obscurity and want, 
through a weary existence, to be rewarded hereafter by what, 
in popular phrase, is termed immortality. Literary aspirants, 
now, without much dependence on their sterling merit, reap 
their own honours with their own hands; gather their own 
profits into their own garners; and enjoy, during their life- 
time, a full earnest of that fame which may (or may not) be 
hereafter identified with their labours. The critic looks 
upon this astounding reverse in deep concern and apprehen- 
sion. He sees with alarm that the Temple of Fame is sud- 
denly, and by popular tolerance, crowded and desecrated by 
an indiscriminate multitude who were made by “nature’s 
journeymen,” and inspired by some very earthly essence. He 
sees, not that reputation is a bubble, but that it is coming to be 
regarded as a bubble, by all who have a just claim to its im- 
munities. And he arrives at the conclusion, that genius had 
much better suffer, as of old, with quackery, than that quack- 
ery should be rewarded with genius. For experience has 
shown that adversity will depress the one, and will not de- 
press the other. It has shown that genius will flourish de- 
spite all discouragement; will struggle on, inspired by her 
own irrepressible fires; and, sooner or later, secure her a 
propriate station among the illustrious of the world: while 
any inferiour spirit will shrink before constant, dishearten- 
ing trial, and turn quietly to its native insignificance, rather 
than peril every thing on the doubtful hazard of gaining 
every thing. But now, when these obstacles are, by some 
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unpropitious magic, set aside ; when preferment and honour 
are not merely open tv all, but are literally, and with little 
discrimination, bestowed upon all; there is great danger that 
true genius, capable and willing to contend with kindred 
genius, and desirous to win honours so long as honours are 
exclusive, will scorn the contest, and hold the prize unwor- 
thy of the race. But the critic, after indulging these gloomy 
anticipations, and mourning over this appalling luxuriance 
of tares and wheat intermingled, will yet find some consola- 
tion. He will discover that there are some who have deser- 
vedly reaped profit and distinction; and who are really en- 
titled to have done so, by the splendour of their intellect, and 
the gigantic eflorts of their genius. 

Of such, Scorr, Byron, and Butwer, are eminently 
conspicuous. These great men, unrivalled (in their seve- 
ral departments of fiction) by any cotemporary of any na- 
tion, have drawn at pleasure on that heterogeneous fund of 
rewards, which had not hitherto been considered as due un- 
il after the death of the drawer; and, instead of trusting to 
ie doubtful faith of such heirs and executors as posterity, 
they have been themselves the inheritors of their own be- 
quests. Probably the like success which some others have 
attained while living, will exonerate posterity from paying 
any marked tribute to their genius. ‘They have had quite 
as muchi as they deserved already ; and it is to be hoped that, 
in sundry instances, the debt is cancelled for ever. But, in 
a merely literary point of view, (and the reader will please 
to understand that, for the present, these remarks have exclu- 
sive reference to that point,) the debt to the three authors 
specified—and a few others might be included, as (in com- 
parison) “lesser lights,”—can never be cancelled so long as 
the language in which they wrote shall have an existence. 
They will, coeval with that language, continue to shine as 
bright ornaments in the polite literature of the civilized 
world. 

The individual whose name is at the head of this arti- 
cle, the last surviving and not the least eminent of this 
illustrious trio, entered the field under less favourable cir- 
cumstances than either of his predecessors. The ground 
was more fully occupied, and public interest more absorbed 
or divided than, perhaps, at any previous period: conse- 
quently, he had much more to contend with than they, in pur- 
suing popularity; and much more to overcome in acquiring 
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an enviable reputation. Yet the sensation produced by PEt- 
HAM was not less creditable to the talents of its writer, nor 
less auspicious for his literary fame, than were CuILpE 
Harovp and Waver-y to their respective authors. 

Before proceeding with these remarks, we stop to repeat 
that what has already been said, and what immediately fol- 
lows, refer exclusively to the point of literary excellence ; 
the moral tendency of Bulwer’s writings we consider de- 
cidedly bad, and shall attempt to prove it so: but, in the mean 
time, we wish to give him his due on the score of his intel- 
lectual qualities, although that due be high praise. If the 
reader will bear in mind this local distinction, we shall hope 
to escape the appearance of speaking too well of a man, 
whom all moral considerations require us to condemn. 

One ground of Bulwer’s great success is, undoubtedly, 
his striking originality. His mind, as well as his genius, is 
unique ; and, without effort, he writes as no man ever wrote 
before. So peculiar are his powers, and so aristocratic is 
his taste, he is at once unequal and superiour to imitation. 
While Scott is original from choice, Bulwer is so from ne- 
cessity. On this point, we consider the writings of these 
two authors as nearly of equal merit. In strength of lan- 
guage, in depth of pathos, in ingenuity of plot, and in light- 
ning-like rapidity of incident, we also consider them equal. 
In delineation of character, Bulwer falls short of his peer- 
less rival ; failing, generally, to give that wonderfully distinct 
identity of person (whether hero or subordinate) in which 
the author of Waverley never was equalled. This, how- 
ever, is owing partly to Bulwer’s comparative deficiency in 
power, and partly to his misapplication of that power. 
Many of his characters, like the works they embellish, are 
fictitious ; they are drawn from imagination, and not from 
life: and it is obvious that by so much as they fall short of 
Scott’s unerring model, Dame Nature, they require addition- 
al skill in management, and come, after all, to a less suc- 
cessful result. A familiar illustration of this fault may be 
found in some portraits that we have seen: the painter be- 
came So ambitious to excel his brethren in fineness and pol- 
ish, that he brought his pictures to look like veritable ivory, 
forgetting that flesh, and not ivory, was his model. Bulwer 
is also inferiour to Scott in style: there is a native, inherent 
dignity in the composition of Scott, from which apparently, 
he never could descend; and to which Bulwer rarely attains. 
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hata bee nies himself inferiour to Scott by a re- 
dundancy of episodic sentimentalism, fine in itself, but ut- 
terly misplaced, and amounting to a serious blemish by its 
impertinent obtrusions. ‘This habit has the constant effect 
of bringing the author personally to the reader’s mind; a 
thing very unusual with Scott. The writer of OLp Mor- 
TALITY, for example, is never thought of till the book is 
finished: the writer of the Disownep is visible on every 
page. It is not, perhaps, fair to presume that these episodes 
are introduced for the sake of introduciug the writer ; but 
that is their almost invariable tendency. There is some- 
thing noble and fascinating in the quiet dignity with which 
Scott maintains his post behind the scenes, never once suf- 
fering his delighted audience to imagine who is the master- 
spirit of the entertainment, until he walks forward to wish 
them a good evening, and bids adieu till next time. Bul- 
wer, on the contrary, is continually stepping on the stage, 
prompting, assisting, and oc casionally officiating in toto. It 
is difficult to think that the one author is not modest, and 
the other not ostentatious. 

Nor are Bulwer’s works entirely free from an affectation 
of originality in manner, and occasional egotism in ab- 
stract opinion, and a most reckless hardihood in the manu- 
facture of words.* ‘These faults will be looked for in vain 
in the pages of Scott. On the other hand, Bulwer has a 
beauty in his books which no other writer in the language 
has equalled : it is, indeed, a gratuity in romance ; but it is 
nevertheless a positive ornament, and embellishes highly, 
without violating the most fastidious taste: this is, his inex- 
haustible fund of classical, historical and scientific allu- 
sions and illustrations—always introduced without study, 
always felicitously applied. Where there is intrinsic evi- 
dence that such allusions are actually at an author's finger- 
ends, there is no propriety in charging them to pedantry. 


* To fairly substantiate this charge, and treat the reader to a curiosity, it will 
be well to specify some of these words ; premising only, that the standard we 
recognize is Doctor Johnson, and not Doctor Webster : 

Veres. To nerve; to mirror; toloop; to loan; totest; to regive; to glass; 
to condition; Kec. Ke. &e. 

Avverss. Clingingly; enduringly; pervadingly; dazzlingly; musingly ; 
thrillingly ; burning!y ; &c. &e. &e. 

Nouns. Subtleist; sociality ; convivialist; favouritism ; arrester; &c. Kc. 

Apsectives. © attish ; ; dreamy ; hilarious; penible; laidly ; astute; unslum- 
bering; predoomed; embruted; clinging ; noticeable ; lengthy; exultant ; 
breezeless ; sicklied; Kc. Kc. &e 


Vor. I 52 
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We give — a single ex: sei : 

“There is one circumstance that should diminish our respect for renown. Er- 
rours of life, as well as tuibles of character, are often the real enhancers of ce- 
lebrity. Without his errours, I doubt whether Henri Quatre would have become 
the idol of a people. How many Whartons has the world known, who, de- 
prived of their trailties, had been inglorous! The light that you so admire 
reaches you only through the distance of time, on account of the angles and 
unevenness of the body. whence it emanates. Were the surface of the moon 
smooth, it would be invisible.””—Evcene Aram, vol. 1. pp. 137, 138. 

Again, of Bulwer’s faults it may be said, that he has an 
unfortunate propensity to be “great in little things.” That 
is to say, he magnifies trifles, and prolor igs subjects In every 
sense insignificant, for the sake of being e reessively comi- 
cal. Witness the Corporal’s cat in EUGENE Aram, the 
entire story of the Fox’s courtship in THe PILGRIMS oF 
THE Rwtne, and sundry others, less important, because 
more brief. It is true, he attains his point; he makes you 
laugh immoderately ; but he does it rather by exhibiting the 
buffoonery of a clown, than the refined wit of a gentleman. 

Bulwer is remarkable for his penchant to banquet and 
riot in passion: he seems to say with Byron; 

“The cold in clime are cold in blood ; 
Their love can scarce deserve the name; 
Put mine was like the lava-flood 
That boils in Etna’s breast of flame.” 
It is not, however, merely in love that his delineated pas- 
sion is “like the lava-tlood :” all the passions are brought to 
the same high-pressure standard; and, when once set in 
motion, they are seldom allowed a respite, but are constant. 
ly driven at the top of their speed. If this is not beyond 
nature, it certainly is beyond good taste, and the fancy of 
the general reader. "The nnd requires an alternation of 
excitement and repose, and will become harassed and fever- 
ish if the repose is denied. It is easy to imagine that a 
person of weak ne-ves, or in delicate health, would be en- 
tirely unstrung by reading that surprising medley of violent 
and conflicting passions, Deverrux The excitement 
which it produces in any one Is, in facet, almost too much 
for enjoyment, and it haunts the mind afterward, like the 
fitful visions of a dream. Certainly these results show the 
writer’s astonishing power, but they also make it liable to 


the charge of perversion. It is a cruel and not an enviable 


power, that brings our senses to the rack in order to enter- 
tain us ¢o the uttermost. Something less exciting than 
these perpetual extremes, would leave the reader better sa 
tisfied with himself and his auther 
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Bulwer dwells, with inveterate repetition, on the mind 
dnd body of his hero. Ue writhed thus and thus—he look- 
ed thus and thus—he thought thus and thus—he felt thus 
and thus—this was the expression of his eye at one mo- 
ment, that at the next moment—thus his mouth moved— 
thus played his lips. In short, each particular muscle, fea- 
ture, emotion and passion has its own auto-biography, and 
articulates all known and unknown languages. We do not 
mean here to imply that such details should be entirely 
omitted; that would be ridiculous ; the excess, alone, is re- 
probated. 

In dialogue, Bulwer is barely inferiour to Scott ; and often, 
very often, he equals that exquisite model in dramatic raci- 
ness and brilliancy. In particular scenes of highly wrought 
passion, he surpasses Scott himself. ‘The meeting of Hu- 
gene Arai ana Madeline, alter Eugene has been arrested, 
and while yet Madeline is unacquainted with the cause of 
the arrest, is surprisingly great in scenic power and graphic 
delineation. Each figure, in real, breathing life, stands be- 
fore you: you hear every sigh ; you see every motion; you 
feel every throb in every heart; and you shed tear for tear 
with every weeping eye in the group. Pelham’s escape 
from the desperadoes, near the close of that novel, is a simi- 
lar instance of power; and we believe that these two scenes 
are unequalled in English romance. 

In description, Bulwer is gorgeous, glowing, and some- 
times extravagant. He dashes on his colours with a bold 
hand, disregarding all rule and precedent; is often surpri 
singly fine; and occasionally so erratic and chaotic, that no 
mortal can tell whether he does well or ill. He is also wont 
to be obscure in metaphysics ; and his disquisitions will ire 
quently force you to ask, does that really mean any thing? 
In many cases, you may investigate as closely as you please, 
and find nothing but s¢y/e—neither the shadow nor sub- 
stance of any thing on the earth nor under it; but mere 
mummery about the vagaries of an imaginary idea! We 
will give two instances of these unintelligible things, re- 
marking as we do so, that in these quotations, and in all that 
we give, several other subjects than those under immediate 
consideration, but which are referred to in the course of this 
review, will be illustrated. 


“Oh! the intoxication of that sweet Elysium, that Tadmor in life’s desert 
the poasession of the one whom we have first loved !” 
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Thus far it is very fine. 


“It is asif poetry, and music, and light, and the fresh breath of flowers were 
al) blent into one being, and from that being rose our existence! It is con- 
tent made rapture—nothing to wish for, yet every thing to feel! Was that air, 
the air which I had breathed hitherto ? that earth, the earth which I had hitherto 
beheld? No, my heart dwelt in a new world, and all these motley and restless 
senses were melted into one sense—deep, silent, fathomless delight !’—Derve- 
revx, vol. 1. p. 162. 


This is a beautifully written rhapsody ; meaning nothing in 
fact,and yet appearing to be full of meaning. It illustrates, 
moreover, what we omitted to state in its proper place, that 
Bulwer usually transforms love into idolatry. Here follows 
the other extract, and although it contains, incidentally, 
much that is fine, it is in the aggregate neither the shower 
that cools the air, nor the dew that refreshes the earth, but a 
miserable fog, hanging between the two, which is neutral in 
all things but perplexity. 


“‘ Spinoza is said to have loved, above all other amusements, to put flies into 
a spider's web; and the struggles of the imprisoned insects were wont to bear, 
in the eyes of this great philosopher, so facetious and hilarious an appearance, 
that he would stand and laugh thereat until the tears ‘coursed one another 
down his innocent nose.’ Now it so happeneth, that Spinoza, despite the gen- 
eral, (and in my most meek opinion, the just) condemnation of his theoretical 
tenets, was, in character and in nature, according to the voices of all who knew 
him, an exceedingly kind, humane, and benevolent biped; and it doth therefore 
seem a little strange unto us, grave and sober members of the unphilosophical 
ot todo, that the struggles and terrours of these little winged creatures should 
strike the good subtleist in a point of view so irresistibly ludicrous and delight- 
ful. But, for my part, I believe that that most imaginative and wild speculator 
beheld, in the entangled flies, nothing more than a living simile—an animated 
illustration, of his own beloved vision of Necessity ; and that he is no mere to 
be considered cruel for the complacency with which he gazed upon these agoni- 
zed types of his system, than is Lucan for dwelling with a poet’s pleasure, upon 
the many ingenious ways with which that grand inquisitor of verse has con- 
trived to vary the simple operation of dying. To the bard, the butchered soldier 
was only an epic ornament; to the philosopher, the murdered fly was only a 
metaphysical illustration. For without being a fatalist, or a disciple of Bameh 
de Spinoza, I must confess that I cannot conceive a greater resemblance to our 
human and earthly state, than the penible predicament of the devoted flies. 
Suddenly do we find ourselves plunged into that vast web, the world ; and even 
as an insect, when he first undergoeth a similar accident of necessity, standeth 
amazed and still, and only by little and little awakeneth to a full sense of his 
situation; so also at the first, abashed and confounded, we remain on the mesh 
we are urged upon, ignorant, as yet, of the toils around us, and the shy, dark, im- 
mitigable foe, that lieth in yonder nook, already feasting her imagination upon our 
destruction. Presently we revive—we stir—we flutter—and Fate, that foe—the 
old arch-spirit thathath no moderation in her maw—now fixeth one of her many 
a upon us, and giveth us a partial glimpse of her laidly and grim aspect. 

je pause in mute terrour—we gaze upon the ugly spectre, so imperfectly be- 
held—the net ceases to tremble, and the wily enemy draws gently back into her 
nook. Now we begin to breathe again—we sound the strange footing on which 
we tread—we move tenderly along it, and again the grizzly monster advances 
on us; again we pause—the foe retireth not, but remaineth still and surveyeth 
us—we see every step is accompanied with danger—we look round and above 
in despair—suddenly we feel within us a new impulse and a new power!—we 
feel a vague sympathy with that unknown region which spreads Sapent this 
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great net—that limitless beyond has a mystic affinity with a part of our own 
frame—we unconsciously extend our wings, (for the soul to us is as the wings of 
a fly)—we attempt to rise—to soar above this perilous snare from which we are 
unable to crawl. The old spider watches us in self-hugging quiet, and, looking 
up to our native air, we think—now shall we escape thee. Out onit! We rise 
not a hair's breadth—we have the wings, it is true, but the feet are fettered. We 
strive desperately again—the whole web vibrates with the effort—it will break 
beneath our strength. Not a jotof it !—we cease—we are more entangled than 
ever! wings—feet—frame—the foul slime is over all! where shall we turn? 
every line of the web leads to the one den—we know not—we care not—we 
grow blind—confused—lost. The eyes of our hideous foe gloat upon us—she 
whetteth her insatiate maw—she leapeth towards us—-she fixeth her fangs upon 
us—and so endeth my parallel !’—Deverevx, vol. I. p. 155, 156 

Bulwer is remarkable for his keen observation, his 
shrewdness and his humour. He will often startle his reader 
by a forcible illustration of a new idea, and often surprise 
him by embellishing a common-place occurrence with both 
sentiment and wit. The following examples are taken at 
random from ten thousand : 


“Our passions are restless, and will make each experiment in their power, 
though vanity be the result of all. Disappointed in love, they yearn towards am- 
bition ; and the object of ambition, unlike that of love, never being wholly possess- 
ed, ambition is the more durable passion of the two.” —Deverecx, vol. I. p. 115. 


“«* What is your profession, then, and what do you know best ?’ 

I certainly was not charmed with the honest inquisitiveness of the stranger. 
A man does not so much take offence at impertinent questions if he can answer 
them readily, but they are perfectly inexcusable if hecannot. Now this was just 
my case. Wise as the Count Devereux was, he would have found it no easy 


matter to say what he knew best,’ &c.—Deverevx, vol. II. p. 73. 

The author of Pelham could make an interesting novel 
with no scene but a barren rock in the ocean; and no cha- 
racter but a shipwrecked stranger for its inhabitant. And he 
would accomplish this by dint of his striking originality of 
thought. He would take a single trifling reminiscence of 
childhood, and entertain you with that alone for five chapters 
at the very least. We say this for two reasons: one, to show 
that Bulwer can and does write very many pages about what 
a utilitarian would call nothing ; and the other, to illustrate 
his singular power of pursuing a train of reflection almost 
ad infinitum, and being original and entertaining through- 
out. It is fortunate that his fluency in writing is equal to 
his fluency in thought. His volubility is astonishing. In 
another part of these remarks we spoke of this discussion of 
abstract ideas as a fault, and such it undoubtedly is in the 
pages of romance. But in this instance we take up the sub- 
ject on the different ground of an illustration of the author’s 
intellectual power ; and we will now give some extracts, in 
the course of which not only these two points, but the most 
of all that we have touched upon, will be demonstrated. 
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“ What, alas! is so implacable as the rage of vanity? what so restless as 
its persecution? ‘Take from aman his fortune, his house, his reputation, but 
flatter his vanity in each, and he will forgive you. Heap upon him benefits ; 
fill him with blessings; but irritate his self-love, and you have made the very 
best man an ingrat. He will sung you if be can: you cannot blame him; you 
yourself have instilled the venom. ‘This is one reason why you must not always 
reckon upon gratitude in conferring an obligation. It is a very high mind to 
which gratitude is not a painful sensation. lt you wish to please, you will find 
it wiser to receive—to solicit, even, favours, than accord them; for the vanity of 
the obligor is aiways flattered— that of the odligee rarely.” —Pe nam, vol. I. p. 82. 

“If there be any thing thoroughly lovely m the human heart, it is affection! 
All that makes hope elevated, or lear generous, belongs to the capacity of loving. 
For my own part, I do not wonder, in looking over the thousand creeds and 
sects of men, that so many religionists have traced their theology—that so many 
moralists have wrought their system, from love. The errours thus originated 
have something in them that charms us, even while we smile at the theology, or 
while we neglect the system. What a beautiful fabric would be human nature 
—what a divine guide would be human reason—if love were indeed the stratum 
of the one, and the inspiration of the other! What a world of reasonings, not 
immediately obyious, did the sage of old open to our inquiry, when he said, the 
pathetic was the truest part of the sublime. Aristides, the painter, created a 
picture in which an infant is represented sucking a mother wounded to the death, 
who, even in that agony, strives to prevent the child from injuring itself, by 
imbibing the blood mingled with the milk. How many emouons that might 
have made us permanently wiser and better, have we lost, in losing that picture.” 
Eveexe Aram, vol. IL. p. 76. 

“ And yet we confess that it is a painful and bitter task to record the humili- 
ations, the wearing, petty, stinging humiliations of poverty ; to count the drops 
as they slowly fall, one by one, upon the fretted and indignant heart; to par 
ticularize, with the scrupulous and nice hand of indifference, the minutest seg- 
ments, the fractional and divided moments in the dial-piate of misery ; to be- 
hold the delicacies of birth, the masculine pride of blood, the dignitics of intel- 
lect, the wreath of knowledge, the feminacies and graces of womanhood—all 
that ennoble and soften the stony mass of common-places which is our life, 
fritted into atoms, trampled into the dust and mire of the meanest thorough 
fares of distress; life and soul, the energies and aims of man ground into one 
prostrating want, cramped into one levelling sympathy with the dregs and re- 
tuse of his kind, blistered into a galling and festering sore,—this is, we own, a 
painful and a bitter task ; but it hath its redemption: a pride even in debase 
ment, a pleasure even in wo: and it is therefore that while we have abridged, we 
have not shunned it. There are some whom the lightning of fortune blasts, 
only to render holy. Amidst all that humbles and scathes—amidst all that 
shatters from their life its verdure, smites to the dust the pomp and summit of 
their pride, and in the very heart of existence writeth a sudden and ‘ strange de 
feature,’ they stand erect, riven, not uprooted, a monument less of pity than of 
awe. There are some who, exalted by a spirit above all casualty and wo, seem 
to throw over the most degrading circumstances a halo of an innate and conse- 
erating power; the very things which, seen alone, are despicable and vile, as- 
sociated with them become almost venerable and divine; and some portion, 
however dim and feeble, of that intense holiness which, in the Inranr Goo, shed 
majesty over the manger and the straw, is not denied to those who, in the depth 
of affliction, cherish the Angel Virtue at their hearts, fling over the meanest loca- 
lities of earth an emanation from the glory of Heaven.”—Duisownen, vol. II. 
p. 10, 11. 

“ What is love, but a division from the world, and a blending of two souls, 
two immortalities divested of clay and ashes, into one? It is a severing of a 
thousand ties from whatever is harsh and selfish, in order to knit them into a 
single and sacred bond! Who loves, hath attained the anchorite’s secret; and 

the hermitage has become dearer than the world. O, respite from the toil and 
the curse of our social and banded state, a little interval art thou, suspended 
between two eternities—the past and the future—a star that hovers between the 
morning and the night, sending through the vast abyss one solitary ray from 
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heaven, but too far and faint to illumine while it hallows the earth !’—Deve- 
gsvx, vol. I. p. 151. 

“ Better as itis! Better to mourn over the green bough, than the sapless stem. 
You, who now glance over these pages, are you a mother! If so, answer me 
one question, Would you not rather that the child whom you have cherished 
with your soul’s care, whom you have nurtured at your bosom, whose young 
joys your eyes have sparkled to behold, whose lightest gnef you have wept to 
witness, as you would not have wept for your own; over whose pure and un- 
vexed sleep you have watched and prayed, and as it lay before you thus still 
and unconscious of your vigil, have shaped out, Oh, such bright hopes for its 
future lot; would you not rather that, while thus young and innocent, not a 
care tasted, not a crime incurred, it went down at once into the dark grave? 
Would you not rather suffer this grief, bitter though it be, than to watch 
the predestined victim grow and ripen and wind itself more and more around 
your heart, and when it 1s of full and mature age, and you yourself are stricken 
by years, and can form no new ties to replace the old that are severed ; 
when woes have already bowed the darling of your hope, whom wo was never 
to touch; when sins have already darkened the bright, seraph, unclouded 
heart, which sin was ne er to dim; behold it sink, day by day, altered, dis- 
eased, decayed, into the tomb, which its childhood had in vain escaped? An- 
swer me; would not the earlier fate be far gentler than the last? And if you 
have known and wept over that early tomb—if you have seen the infant flower 
fade away from the green soil of your affections—if you have missed the bound- 
ing step, and the laughing eye, and the winning mirth, which made this sterile 
world a perpetual holiday—mother of the Lost, if you have known, and you 
still pine for these, answer me yet again—Is it not a comfort, even while you 
mourn, to think of all that that breast, now so silent, has escaped? The 
cream, the sparkle, the elixir of life, it had already quaffed : is it not sweet to 
think that it shunned the wormwood and the dregs? Answer me, even 
though the answer be in tears! Mourner, your child was to you what my early 
and only love was to me; and could you pierce down, down through a thou- 
sand fathom of ebbing thought to the far depths of my heart, you would there 
behold a sorrow and a consolation that have something in unison with yonr 
own.” —Deverevx, vol |. pp. 168, 169. 


It is superfluous to comment further on writings of such 
surpassing beauty and power as the foregoing extracts. We 
think nothing in our language is superiour to them. 

A glaring and most wicked fault of Bulwer is his predi- 
lection for elegant impurities. In fact, he sometimes de- 
scends to grossness; but this is not usual. He values his 
popularity too highly to risk it against such manifest odds. 
But he is often willing to sacrifice delicacy by giving utter- 
ance to a sentiment, or point to an incident, which must in- 
evitably put true modesty to the blush, and he can plead no 
apology, save that the language is refined! This is evi- 
dently a studied thing with Bulwer. So many instances, 
so classically worded, could never occur by accident, nor 
through inadvertence : and there is a hardihood in this de- 
liberate contempt for virtuous feeling, perfectly astonishing 
in a gentleman of education, and one capable of producing 
such language and sentiments as we have recently quoted. 
He is too sagacious an observer of human nature, and too 
fully acquainted with its propensities and weaknesses, not 
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to know the moral wrong and the moral tendency of these 
vile sentences. And when he, or such as he, gives them 
currency, the act can be regarded as little better than a 
cold-blooded and malicious attack on the morals of the age. 

It is no new thing for pernicious sentiments to come be- 
fore the world under the delusive colouring of elegance, and 
the sanction of a popular writer ; nor, for that matter, is it 
any thing new for a reviewer to expose the imposition and 
impurity : but the evil was never before so widely dissemi- 
nated, and therefore so certain to work extensive mischief, 
as in the case before us. Buiwer’s novels are read a thou- 
sand-fold more generally than the works of Sterne, Swift, 
Smollet, Fielding, &c., and a hundred-fold more than Byron 
and Moore: in fact, from the present rage for novel reading, 
and the universal popularity of Bulwer, it may be safely 
assumed, that no fashionable and refined immorality has 
ever before been so univ ersally spread among all classes of 
the people ; nor did the same quality ever before assume so 
fascinating a shape. Scott, by his originality and genius, 
revived the expiring taste for romance, and made novels 
more current than they had ever been before ; and it now 
appears that one of the contingent evils of his having done 
so, is his having, at the same time, unwittingly paved the 
way for this modern Ahithophel to enter and ruin where he 
had merely amused and delighted. 

Nor is this by any means Bulwer’s sole offence. 'There 
is but one of his novels free from a series of studied efforts 
to cast virtue into the shade, and to embellish vice with all 
the charms of approval and success. He never so far for- 
gets himself as to allow amiable peccadillos to involve his 
hero in trouble, nor more serious and aggravated immo- 
ralities to lower him in the estimation even of the reader. 
We know of no man (and we are not unmindful of Byron) 
who is so infallibly fortunate and ingenious in recommend- 
ing such moral delinquencies as, in real life, would without 
exception consign their perpetrator to shame—as Mr. Bulwer. 

Pau. Ciirrorp, as a specimen of our author’s keen ob- 
servation and satire, is sufficient to stamp him a great man. 
He has done more with the firm of “MeGrawler § Co.” to 
annihilate the whole fraternity of critics, than all his con- 
temporaries combined, not excepting the “English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers.” And this, overwhelming as it is, 
is only an episode in a work which is one entire and tre- 
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mendous lampoon on the English ministers and the English 
criminal code. As sucli, it is scarcely inferiour, either in 
force or efficiency, to the writings of Junius ; and it is not 
less abominable in precedeut and principle. They are both 
“incendiary” to the last degree; and either author, in escap- 
ing legal retribution, escaped his palpable deserts. 

There is, too, a shameful disregard of moral considera- 
tion in the catastrophe of Paul Clifford. A young man, 
made a vagabond by a legal but unjust imprisonment, turns 
a highwayman—otf the most accomplished kind, it is true, 
but still—every inch a highwayman. Yet, on the ground 
that he was not naturally inclined to be a rascal, and would 
never have been such but fur the oppressive operation of the 
law, he is so fully exonerated from any inherent criminality, 
that he is at last disrobed, by a flourish of the quill, of his 
robber’s habiliments and robber’s character, and every thing 
else appertaining to a robber; he marries one of the finest 
young ladies in the world; and lives to be a perfect model 
to all citizens, husbands, and fathers whatsoever ! The Ame- 
rican reader will please to observe, that such rare success 
in such a rare inoculation of virtue could not, by any pos- 
sibility, be expected in virtuous England; and Paul Clifford, 
therefore, after being condemned to death, and afterwards 
in lieu thereof transported to Botany Bay, contrives to es- 
cape, followed by the heroine of the novel, to an atmosphere 
more congenial to his particular disease, and honours the 
United States by making his home in them, where, in due 
time, the result we have already announced was developed. 
Seriously, this catastrophe is an outrage on moral rectitude 
and principle, which no cloak of satire can cover, nor any 
previous nor any subsequent demonstration of genius oblite- 
rate. And yet the man puts “a good face” on the thing: 
hear h:s concluding paragraph. 

‘One trait of mind especially characterized Clifford—indulgence to the faults 
of others.* ‘Circumstances make guilt,’ he was wont to say: ‘let us endeavour 
to correct the circumstances, before we rail against the guilt.’ His children 
promised to tread in the same useful and honourable path that he trod himself; 
—happy was considered the family which had the hope to ally itself with his. 
Such was the after fate of Clifford and Lucy. Who will contene us for pre- 
ferring the moral of that fate, to the moral which is extracted from the gibbet 
and the hulks; which makes scarecrows, not beacons; terrifies our weakness, 
not warns our reason? Who does not allow that it is better to repair than to 


perish ; better, too, to atone as the citizen, than to repent as the hermit ?’- 
Pact Cuirroro, vol. II. pp. 215, 216. 


* Note by the Reviewer ! 


Vor. I. 53 
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This certainly is very fine in theory. But let it be re- 
membered that this is assuming (without any attempt to 
prove) that a thorough bred rascal can he suddenly trans- 
formed, and possess at once, and in perfection, all conceiva- 
ble virtues. And let it not be forgotten, that though it may 
(in supposable cases) be “better to repair than to perish,” it 
cannot (in any case) be better to make a highwayman a hero, 
and hold him up as a model, than to make him “a scarecrow” 
and “a beacon,” that others may take warning from the fear- 
ful example. Bulwer’s doctrine would tend to reconcile a 
man “butleted by fortune” to the life and principles of a vil- 
lain ; the doctrine we contend for would urge the same indi- 
vidual to live and die honest—that’s all the difference. It 
is really surprising that the author of Paul Clifford was not 
publicly and universally denounced. 

And yet, strange as it may appear, this same author, in 
his ENGLAND AND THE ENGuisn, has written and published 
what, in itself considered, would prove him a statesman, a 
philosopher, a philanthropist—almost a Christian! At least, 
the book contains sentiments and dissertations on religion 
which any clergyman might wish to have written ; not only 
for their intellectual acuteness, but also for their orthodox 
and evangelical character. For example : 

“To comprehend the effects, to sustain the penalties, to be imbued with the 
ardour of religion, we must call up far more trustful and enterprising faculties 


than reason alone; we must enlist in its cause all the sentiment and all the poe- 
try of our nature.” 

“ Ambition—Glory—Love—exercise so vast an influence over the affairs of 
earth, because they do not rest upon the calculations of reason alone ; because 
—_ are supported by all that constitutes the Ideal of Life, and drink their youth 
and vigour from the inspiring Fountains of the Heart. If Religion is to be 
equally powerful in its eflects—if it is to be a fair competitor with more worldly 
rivals—if its office is indeed to combat and counterbalance the Titan passions 


which, for ever touching earth, for ever take from earth new and gigantic life— 
if it is to 


* Allure to brighter worlds, and lead the way,’— 


it must call around itself all the powers we can raise ; to defeat the passions, the 
passions must feed it; it canbe no lukewarm and dormant principle, hedged in 
and crippled by that reason which, in our actions, fetters nothing else. It has 
nothing to do with rationalism; it must be a sentiment, an emotion, for ever 
present with us—pervading, colounng, and exalting all. Sensible of this, the 
elder propagators of all creeds endeavour to connect them, equally as love and 
glory, with the poetry of life. Religion wenes from a nation, as Poetry vanishes 
from Religion. The creeds of states, like their constitutions, to renew their 
youth, must return to their first principles. It is necessary for us at this time to 
consider deeply on these truths; for many among vs, most anxious, perhaps, to 
preserve re ligion, are for ever attempting to attenuate Its powers. Rationality 
and Religion are as much contradictions in terms, as Rationality and Love. 


+ A most adventitious combination of active and neuter verbs; and, in our opinion, a particularly difficult 
phrase to parse 
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Religion is but love with a sacred name, and for a sacred object—it is the love of 
God. Philosophy has no middle choice ; ; it can decide only between skepticism 
and ardent faith. 


This very clearly proves two things: that few writers 
have Bulwer’s versatility of talent; and that it is impossible 
to form an accurate estimate of a man from any one speci- 
men of his writings. A reviewer of Paul Clifford would 
probably pronounce its writer a very able and a very aban- 
doned scoundrel: a reviewer of England and the English 
would come to any conclusion but that ! 

To refer once more, and for the last time, to particular 
books, FaLkKLAND must now be briefly considered. 'Through- 
out the most of Bulwer’s works there is a scattering train of 
immorality (already referred to,) the train being thick or thin 
acccording to circumstances ; and, in Paul Clifford, there is, 
in addition to this, a moral in the catastrophe, as well 
in the plot, at once offensive and dangerous to good order 
and legal supremacy. But in Falkland the distinguished 
author strikes at higher game. He has here, in the little 
compass of some two hundred little pages, established (with 
how much intention we do not inquire) a character which 
is permanently secure from the attacks of both envy and cri- 
ticism, and that character—although we dislike to use a 
word so harsh—falls little short of infamy. 

This book, without the ordinary pretensions of a novel ; 
without any apparent purpose of establishing a reputation 
in letters, or of founding a new school in polite literature : 
with nothing in its design or execution (if there be any thing 
else, it remains to be shown) but a deliberate determination 
to depreciate and undermine virgin and conjugal innocence, 
and to disgrace the nation and the age by imposing on them 
the vilest piece of accomplished obscenity that the world has 
ever seen —THus came Falkland from Bulwer, anonymous- 
ly, the first essay of his genius! It is impossible, and it is un- 
necessary, to be coolly argumentative on such a work. 
That work, to the shame of its publishers—and its pur- 
chasers, too, if they /eep it after knowing its vileness—is 
before the public, in every bookstore, in every circulating 
library, and little can be said of it beyond an expression of 
unmingled detestation. If a wretch steals at night into a 
village, fires every dwelling, and sheds blood on every 
threshold, what can be said of him? Can any one stop 
to argue the immorality of the deed? Can any one speak 
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of the perpetrator, further than to say that he is a monster? 
Equally impossible is it to extend mere censure and com- 
ment on the book in question. It is so essentially vile in 
every particular, that no words can match it. Such an un- 
mingled “cup of abomination” is it {excepting Mr. Bul- 
wer’s elegance of composition ! !y that criticism cannot de- 
scend to it. 

The illustration of the murderer, just given, may be 
misinterpreted. It is intended merely as an example of 
enormity, parallel to Bulwer’s delinquency, only so far as it 
is beyond the reach and the necessity of argument. The 
reader might think, at first, that we intended it as a parallel 
case of guilt. Not so! The crime of Bulwer, when esti- 
mated by its consequences on society, is greater than that 
of the incendiary and murderer! Awful as is the crime of 
the latter, its moral effects are (essentially) confined to its 
immediate victims, and, perhaps, the generation that pro- 
duced them; while the work of the former, embalmed by 
the genius and fame of its author, goes down through all 
generations, poisoning with undiminished venom as it goes. 
The murderer is punished, universally execrated, and is 
made in all respects “a scarecrow” and “a beacon” to 
those who cone after him. But the author is rewarded, 
praised, sought by all classes, ages and fashions. Nay, he 
is held up as a model for, at once, admiration and imitation ; 
and the public voice is—not execration, but—* have you read 
Bulwer’s last novel? It’s beautiful!” &e. &ec. In short, a 
crime, punished and denounced, is mere bagatelle in its 
consequences, compared with one rewarded and imitated ; 
though it should not be forgotten, that this last evil is 
chargeable to the joint account of writer and reader. The 
writer is the principal, original villain ; but the reader con- 
sents to be accessary to the effects of the crime, when he 
lends any manner of countenance to the crime _ itself. 
The proportion between them is, perhaps, such as the guilt 
of a victim of seduction (when she persists in guilt) bears 
to that of her destroyer. He involves himself in crime from 
deliberate, wnalloyed villany: she continues criminal, part- 
ly from necessity and partly from choice. 

With regard to the moral tendency of novels generally, 
there are honest differences of opinion between conscientious 
Christians ; and as that is a subject which can be properly 
treated only in a separate and elaborate discussion, we do 
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not introduce it here: but we will remark, that those differ- 
ences and those opinions presuppose the novels to be them- 
selves unexceptionable on the score of morals—to be, at least, 
strictly inoffensive on all points of morality and religion. 
Concerning such as this line of distinction excludes, Chris- 
tians can have but one opinion, uncompromising denuncia- 
tion. It is unfortunate for Mr. Bulwer, and unfortunate for 
mankind, that the great majority of what he has written are 
thus excluded, and cannot, consequently, have the sanction 
of any of those who regard man’s religious welfare, as far 
above all other considerations. 

It is much to be deplored that such genius, such pre-emi- 
nent ability as his, should have been devoted (tothe extent here 
shown) to immorality and irreligion : it is most to be deplored 
that they should not have been devoted, in all their strength, to 
the cause of Christ. Who can estimate the glorious conse- 
quences which might have resulted from the labours of such 
a mind, were the heart that guided it touched by the finger 
of God! Who can tell, on the other hand, how far the 
evils may have reached of his equivocal morals and insidi- 
ous principles, when viewed in the light of eternity! In 
these things it becomes frail man to judge with diffidence ; 
and rather than decide on, to conjecture and deprecate, the 
results which his judgement teaches him to fear. We can, 
however, safely hope, nor can we fail to hope, that such 
another as Bulwer has been, may never arise: and while 
we must believe that no living writer can boast such exalted 
genius as he, no one, at the same time, has so much to an- 
swer for, for its perversion. “'Ten talents,” yea, twice ten 
talents were intrusted to him; and, whether a faithful or 
an unfaithful steward, he must account for them to his Lord. 
That he may yet make “ other ten talents,” devote his mighty 
genius to Him who gave it, become a benefactor to his race, 
an ornament to the church, and go down to posterity with a 
fame sanctified by piety, as eminent as his errours have been 
deplorable—should be the hope of every one who prays for 
the prosperity of Zion, and the universal extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. 
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Art. VI.—Tue Sone or THE ANGELS. 


By Rev. Exocu Ponp, Professor of Theology, Bangor, Me. 


“ Glory to God in the highest; and on earth peace, good will towards men.” 
Luke u. 14. 


Tne first thing to be noticed, in these remarkable words, 
is the “ peace on earth and good will to men,” of which the 
angels sung at the birth of the Saviour. Reference is here 
had, no doubt, to that scheme of merey, which was unfolding 
through Christ, and according to which proposals of peace 
and salvation were then published to the world. But pro- 
posals of peace and salvation necessarily imply, that those to 
whom they are made are guilty and lost—in a situation to 
need the salvation which is offered them. And this is the 
melancholy fact in regard to all men in a state of nature. 
They are totally alienated from God, transgressors of his law, 
and under a just sentence of eternal death. God might justly 
treat them as he did the angels that sinned. He might “cast 
them down to hell, and reserve them in chains under dark- 
ness unto the judgement of the great day.” He might justly 
banish them from his favourable presence, and drive them 
away accursed into everlasting fire. 

But when allthis might have been done, and strict justice 
required that it should be done, infinite mercy interposed. 
The Son of God consents to take the sinner’s place, and to 
die in his stead. He consents to make this infinite sacrifice, 
that so the law of God may be honoured, and his justice vin- 
dicated, and all the important ends of government secured, 
while the penitent transgressor is forgiven and saved. It 
was for this purpose, emphatically, that the Son of God ap- 
peared in onr flesh and our world. He came, “not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many.” 

On the ground of the atonement wrought out by the suf- 
fering Son of God, easy terms of mercy have been ‘proposed 
to the world, invitations are given, and motives are urged. 
On the same ground, too, the Holy Spirit has been sent to 
give eflicacy to the truths and motives of the Gospel, and to 
raise up from the ruins of the apostasy a renovated, redeemed 
people, and prepare them for heaven. —Such is ,in few words, 
the “ peace on earth and good will to men” which was cele- 
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brated by the angels at the birth of Christ. Such is the 
method of salvation by a Redeemer. 

The next thing to be noticed in the song of the angels, is 
the glory which they supposed would redound to God, in 
conseyuence of this wonderful method of salvation. “Glory 
to God in the highest,” &c. 

Theologians have distinguished between the essential 
glory of God, and his declarative glory. By his essential 
glory, we understand the glory of his nature, attributes, and 
character—the glory of being just what he is. It is glori- 
ous to the Supreme Being, that he is independent, omnipo- 
tent, and omnipresent ; that he is infinite in knowledge and 
wisdom, holiness and justice, goodness and truth; and that 
he is all this unchangeably, from eternity to eternity. ‘The 
essential glory of God is beyond all addition or increase. 
The measure of it is infinite, and it is for ever full. 

By the declarative glory of God we understand a display, 
a manifestation of his essential glory. This display of 
himself before the eyes of his creatures, God makes in his 
works and in his word. Creatures cannot look into his 
heart, as he does into theirs, and search by intuition the deep 
things of God ; and were it not that he has been pleased to 
manifest his perfections, they must have been in ignorance 
of their Creator forever. But no sooner were intelligent be- 
ings brought into existence, than God began to make himself 
known to them, and in this way to display before them his 
glory. And the more he unfolds to them his perfections and 
character, the more does he, in this sense, glorify himself. 
Thus Abraham saw more of the glory of God than Noah; 
and Moses more than Abraham ; and Paul more than Moses ; 
and saints and angels in heaven have brighter manifesta- 
tions of the divine glory than are ever witnessed by saints 
on earth. In this declarative sense, the glory of God may 
be increased, and doubtless will be increased for ever. God 
will continue—not to add to his essential glory—but to dis- 
play this glory in brighter and still brighter colours, before 
the eyes of his intelligent offspring, and thus furnish them 
with new occasion, and lay them under increased obliga- 
tions, to love, adore, and praise. 

It was in this declarative sense, undoubtedly, that the 
angels sung of the glory of God. The sentiment of their 
song was, that by opening a way of salvation for men, 
through the intervention of the new-born Savieur, God was 
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displaying on sien of his glory ; and that, in the progress 
of eternity, he would in this way continue to glorify himself. 
By means of redemption, he would open his heart to his 
ould make himself known to them—would 
pour out before them the refulgence of his glory—in a man- 
ner, and toa degree, that would in no other way be possible. 

But this brings me to athird general remark suggested 
by the song of the angels, viz. that the great work of redemp- 
tion by Christ is calculated to advance the glory of God in 
the highest possible degree. “Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, good will towards men.” 

This is not the only passage of Scripture in which the 
work of redemption is represented as pre-emineutly glorious 
to the Supreme Being, and on that account of surpassing in- 
terest to the higher orders of intelligent creatures. When 
the heavens were opened to the view of the prophet Isaiah, 
he heard one seraph crying to another and saying, “ Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord God of hosts; the whole EARTH is 
Sull of his glory.” 'This implies, that the attention of hea- 
venly beings was at that period turned with amazing interest 
to earth; and that this earth, the appointed theatre of re- 
demption, was all radiant in their eyes with the refulgence 
of the Divine glory. ‘The apostle Paul asserts, that “unto 
the principalities and powers in heavenly places is made 
known, by the church, the manifold wisdom of God.” The 
redeemed church is here represented as the medium, through 
which the principalities and powers of heaven—the higher 
orders of intelligent beings—become acquainted with God 
and behold his glory. The apostle Peter, too, speaking of 
“the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow,” 
says, “ Into which things the angels desire to look.” The 
original of this phraseolos gy is peculiarly expressive, import- 
ing that the angels of light be nd from their high se: ats, and 
ponder with the greatest interest and delight the wonders of 
redeeming love. 

The other works of God besides redemption are not, in- 
deed, unworthy of their author ; nor are they silent in show- 
ing forth his praise. “'The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament Pian forth his handy work.” The 
works of creation and providence display the infinite wis- 
dom of God, and his mighty power, and his general goodness; 
and before redemption was revealed, the flames of the pit 
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below had flashed upon the universe the terrours of his jus- 
tice. But the work of redemption excels the other wonders 
of his hand, in that it makes a more bright display of those 
attributes of which, in other ways, we might gain some know- 
ledge ;—and it also unfolds much that is glorious, in the di- 
vine nature and character, of which, were it not for redemp- 
tion, we must have remained in ignorance for ever. It 1s 
proposed to consider the subject in both these points of view 

1. Redemption makes a more bright display of those 
divine attributes, of which, in other ways, we might gain 
some knowledge. For example, much divine wisdom is 
displayed in the work of creation. In proposing ends, and 
adapting means for their accomplishment—in balancing and 
adjusting the different parts of the universe—in establishing 
what are denominated the laws of nature, and carrying them 
into consistent operation—we see that the resources of di- 
vine wisdom are beyond all bounds. But in the work of 
redemption we have a display of wisdom which to me ap- 
pears—lI do not say greater—but more wonderful and glori- 
ous. What are we to think of that wisdom which could 
devise. such a plan of redemption ; —a plan, so glorious in 
its end, and so wonderful in the means by which it is to be 
accomplished ;—a plan, according to which mercy and truth 
may meet together, and righteousness and peace embrace 
each other ;—a plan, by which the greatest honour is to be 
put upon the divine law, and yet transgressors of this law 
are to be exalted to a height superiour to that which they 
would have enjoyed, even if they had not broken it ;—a 
plan, in the developements of which all the designs of God’s 
final enemies are to be turned against themselves, and to his 
glory, and the very existence of sin and misery will be over- 
ruled for a greater good ! . 

In the works of creation and providence we have a dis- 
play of omnipotent power. What cannot that power do, 
which could frame worlds out of nothing, and clothe them 
with beauty, and fill them with living creatures, and roll 
them at pleasure through the immensity of space! But in 
carrying into effect the plan of redemption, we have a new 
display of power, and one, if not more magnificent, at least, 
as it seems to me, more wondertul. 1 refer to that power by 
which hard hearts are broken, and stubborn wills bowed, and 
the perverted currents of the soul turned back, and from the 
depths of moral pollution a new and holy people are raised 
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up, and rendered meet for the inheritance of the saints im 
light ;-—that power, by which Satan and his legions have 
been taken and defeated in their own devices, and the sub- 
jects of their dark empire have been rescued trom their hands, 
and exalted to the heaveniy kingdom. 'This wondrous power 
there would have been no opportunity of exerting or dis- 
playing, had it not been for the work of redemption. 

In creation and providence, God displays his general 
goodness. He showsclearly, not only that his hand is pow- 
erful, but that his heart is benevolent ; that he delights, not 
in the sin and misery of his creatures, but in their virtue and 
happiness. Yet, the displays of benevolence which he makes 
in these ways are as nothing, compared with the unspeaka- 
bly more glorious manifestations uf the same lovely attribute 
which are exhibited in redemption. The love which God 
manifested, in sending his Son into this world to die for sin- 
ners—in favouring them with the day and the means of 
grace—in giving his Holy Spirit to strive with them— 
and in preparing them for his glorious presence in heaven ; 
—the love which he has manifested in these and similar 
ways far transcends all the other exhibitions of love which 
the universe has ever witnessed. “Herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins.” 

‘The holiness of God is displayed in his law. He never 
would have issued such a holy law, had he not been himself 
a lover of holiness, and a hater of sin, and had it not been 
his inflexible purpose to reward the one, and punish the other. 
But the most signal displays of God’s holiness—his holy ha- 
tred of sin, that the universe ever witnessed, beamed forth 
from the cross of Christ. God here showed to gazing and 
astonished worlds, that he could not spare his own dear Son, 
when standing in the place of sinners ; and that, though en- 
treated (if it were possible) to take away the cup of suffering, 
he could not remove it from his lips. 

I have hinted already at the displays of justice which 
were made in the pnnishinent of fallen angels, before man 
was created, or his redemption was revealed. But the jus- 
tice displayed in the punishment of these angels cannot be so 
illustrious or glorious, as that manifested in the punishment 
of those who have done what the ruined angels never did— 
who have not only broken the law of God, but trodden under 
foot his Son, and done despite to the spirit of his grace. But, 
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Il. It should be noted, as the crowning excellence of re- 
demption, that it unfolds much in the divine nature and 
character that is attractive and glorious, which otherwise 
must have been concealed for ever. 

It is the peculiar glory of the divine nature, that it lays 
a foundation for the doctrine of the Trinity ; and though I 
do not say that this doctrine never could have been known, 
but for redemption, I do say, that no other divine work, with 
which we are acquainted seems necessarily to involve it, or 
display it. Creation and providence might, for aught we 
know, have been the work of a God existing in one per- 
son; but in the work of redemption, there is a necessity for 
the distinct offices and operations of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost ; and the Godhead is thus exhibited, not only in its 
unity, but in the mysterious glory of the Trinity. And this, 
we have reason to believe, is one of the things which endears 
the work of redemption to the bright inhabitants of other 
worlds. It opens unexplored mysteries in the divine na 
ture, and exhibits the Eternal One, not as an infinite and 
solitary unit, but as having a foundation, within himself, for 
an endless and most blessed intercourse and communion. 

It is obvious too, that, without redemption, the heart of 
Deity never could have been opened, as it now is, and some 
of the most attractive and glorious traits of the divine cha- 
racter never could have been displayed. Certainly there is 
nothing more lovely in the character of God, than his for- 
bearance, his long-suffering, his pardoning mercy, and his 
sanctifying grace. But what exhibition of these glorious 
perfections could ever have been made, had there been in the 
universe no proper objects of forbearance, long-suffering, 
mercy, and grace ;—in other words, had there been no sin- 
ners in the universe, and had there been no way opened in 
which God could consistently show mercy to sinners? With- 
out redemption, God never could have erected a throne of 
grace ; and could not have proclaimed his name, as he now 
does, “The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, slow 
to anger, forgiving iniquity, transgression and sin.” 

Had there been no redemption, the creatures of God 
might, indeed, have iearned much respecting his character. 
They might have seen him on a throne of justice, laying 
judgement to the line and righteousness to the plummet, and 
dispensing reward and punishment with an even hand. 
But without redemption the brightest part of the character of 
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Jehovah could never have been witnessed. , Me meridian 
refulgence of his glory could not have shone forth. His in- 
most heart could not have been opened, and his mercy, his 
tenderness, his compassion for self-destroyed and self-de- 
stroying enemies, could not have been exhibited. ‘The atten- 
dants of his throne might have adored, admired, and fallen 
down before him in humble reverence, in contemplation of 
his power, his wisdom, his justice, holiness, and truth ; but 
they never could have been melted, as they now are, in the 
warming, enlivening beams of his mercy, tenderness, and 
love. It is the work of redemption, obviously, which has 
opened the heart of its Infinite Author, and is pouring forth, 
in endless streams, the displays of these lovely and glorious 
attributes. And now is it any wonder that holy angels are 
interested and enraptured in contemplating this blessed work 
of redemption? Angels love God; love to investigate his 
character ; and love to witness the displays of his glory. Is 
it any wonder, then, in view of what has been said, that they 
love the work of redeeming mercy? Is it any wonder that 
they sing, “Grory To Gop IN THE HIGHEST, in that there 
ts peace on earth and good will to men ;” and that, when they 
turn their eyes to this lower world, it should seem all radi- 
ant with‘the;brightness of the divine glory ? 

Connected with the song of the angels, as it has been here 
explained, are several important subjects which require at- 
tention. And, 

1. It appears from what has been said, that some good 
reasons may be assigned for the existence of sin. Iam 
aware that the existence of sin—that abominable thing which 
God hates—in a world sustained and controlled by his wis- 
dom and power, is a deep and mysterious subject ;—too deep 
in some of its bearings, to be sounded by the brief line of 
human reason. [am aware, also, of the danger of meddling 
with subjects that are too high for us, and of roaming abroad 
in our speculations, beyond the limits of knowable things. 
But if secret things belong unto God, those which are re- 
vealed belong to us and our children. And if any light can 
be gathered from revelation in regard to this great and diffi- 
cult subject, surely we have a right to gather it. 

Some have supposed that God permitted sin, because he 
could not exclude it, and have a moral system; or, in other 
words, that if he created worlds, and peopled them with free 
moral agents, the existence of sin would he an inevitable 
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consequence. He could hedge it about, and reduce it within 
the narrowest possible limits; but if there were free moral 
agents, there must be sin; and the sin which actually exists 
in the universe, is the least that a God of infinite perfection 
and power could possibly make it. 

With this explanation, | hardly need say, I am not 
satisfied. If it removes one difficulty, it plunges us into 
others which are far greater. If God could not have pre- 
vented the existence of sin, with what propriety do we speak 
of his permitting it? How permit that which he could not 
prevent?) We might as well talk about permitting the sun 
to rise in the east, rather than in the west; or permittin 
water to run down hill rather than up. Besides ; if G 
could not have excluded sin from the created universe, then 
where is his government over the moral world? And what 
are we to do with those numerous and unqualified declara- 
tions of Scripture, which represent the hearts of men as in 
his hand, as the rivers of water, to turn them whithersoever 
he will? 

If God governs the moral world by a direct efficiency, he 
certainly could have excluded sin. ‘This is, on all sides, ad- 
mitted. Or if we reject this theory, and suppose that he has 
no control over the hearts of creatures but by the presenta- 
tion of motives, the same conclusion seems to me inevitable. 
F’or are not the motives in favour of right doing intrinsical- 
ly stronger than those in favour of wrong doing, in every 
supposable case? And could not God, if he were to put in 
requisition all the resources of his wisdom and power, so pre- 
sent the motives in favour of right doing, as to make them 
appear stronger than those in favour of wrong doing, in 
every case ;—and thus exclude the wrong perpetually, and 
secure the will of the creature for ever on the side of right ? 

The theory that, if God had undertaken to exclude sin 
from the universe, he would not have had motives enough to 
do it, seems to me to involve an inherent absurdity. For is 
not sin, in every instance, a breaking through of powerful 
motives and strong obligations—so strong, as to render the 
perpetrator deserving of eternal condemnation? Is not as 
much as this implied in the very idea of sin? And yet, ac- 
cording to the supposition, sin entered the universe, and con- 
tinues in it, from a lack of motives to prevent it. If God had 
undertaken to exclude it, he must, from a want of motives, 
have been unable to accomplish his design. 
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If sin entered the universe for this reason, I sabenit whe- 
ther it would not cease to be sin, and whether the agent in it 
might not be excused, and even justified? How could he be 
to blame in doing that, for the avoiding of which there were 
no sufficient motives in existence, which were or could be 
presented to his mind ? 

But I design not to dwell on this view of the subject. 
Suffice it to say, that I reject the theory which accounts for 
the existence of sin on the ground that God could not have 
excluded it, consistently with the free agency of creatures, 
as one that involves far greater difficulties than those which 
it attempts to remove. We are under the necessity, there- 
fore, either of considering the existence of sin as altogether 
unaccountable, or of resorting to some other mode of account- 
ing for it. And happily we “discover light beaming into the 
otherwise impenetrable darkness from the views which have 
been presented in the foregoing remarks. There is glory to 
God in the highest, in that there is peace on earth and good 
will to men. ‘The great work of redemption by Christ is 
calculated to advance the glory of God in the highest possi- 
ble degree. But, obviously, there could have been no re- 
demption, if there had been no sin. Redeem what, whom— 
if there had been no sinners—lost, guilty creatures, who 
needed the interposition of an almighty Redeemer? God 
permitted sin, therefore, as it seems to me, because without 
it there would have been no room or occasion for redemp- 
tion: and without redemption, the glory of God could not 
have been displayed in the highest possible degree. The 
song of, “Glory to God in the highest,” in this case, could 
never have been sung. 

Do any say, that this is changing the very nature of sin, 
and representing it as a good thing? But we urge, in re- 
ply, that the whole view which has been given necessarily 
supposes that sin is a bad thing—the worst of all things. 
Sinners would not need to be redeemed from that which was 
good. ‘They would not need the precious blood of Christ to 
cleanse them from sin, if sin was not in its nature polluting, 
and if they were not polluted and vile. 

Or will any say that, according to the views which have 
been presented, sin is the necessary means of the greatest 
good? But neither is this to be admitted, at least in the or- 
dinary acceptation of the terms. A means always stands 
related to some end, and has a tendency to promote that end ; 
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whereas sin has no tendency to promote the greatest good, 
but all its tendencies are the other way. They are to evil, 
and only evil, and that continually. And it is only by being 
counteracted in its evil tendencies—it is only by a process of 
recovery and redemption trom sin—that it becomes indirectly 
an occasion of showing forth the glory of the Supreme 
Disposer. 

‘That the subject here considered is an embarrassing one, 
and that in some points of view there are difficulties attend- 
ing it, no one will be disposed to deny. In the investiga- 
tion of such a subject, it might be expected that there would 
be difficulties. But that the views which have been exhi- 
bited—the same, for substance, with those of Bellamy and 
his associates—are in unison with the great principles of 
revealed truth, and are based upon them; that they are at- 
tended with less difficulties than some which have been more 
recently advocated; and that they will bear the test of a 
thorough examination, I have the fullest confidence. 

2. It follows from what has been said, that the great plan 
of Providence which God formed in eternity and is carrying 
into effect throughout the universe, is the best one conceiva- 
ble. It is believed by all Christians, who make pretensions 
to orthodoxy, that God has an eternal and universal plan, 
according to which events are taking place in every part of 
the universe. But it is doubted by some, whether this is the 
best conceivable plan. It is admitted that it is the best prac- 
ticable one—the best that God could carry into effect. But 
could he not conceive of a plan, which should embrace all 
the good of the present system, with none of its evils—a plan 
which should have excluded sin and misery for ever? ‘To 
this I answer, that God certainly could not have conceived 
of a plan, which should embrace ali the blessings which flow 
from redemption, and still not include redemption. And he 
could not have conceived of a plan which should include 
redemption, and still not include sin. In other words, he 
could not have conceived of a thing which, in itself, is incon- 
ceivable and impossible. Without doubt God could have 
conceived of a plan, and might have adopted it, which 
should have excluded sin. But in excluding sin, it must 
have excluded redemption from sin, and all the surpassing, 
overbalancing blessings which flow to the universe in con- 
sequence of redemption ; so that such a plan must have been 
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not better than that which is going into operation, but great- 
ly inferiour to it. ; 

On the whole, we may conclude confidently, that the ex- 
isting plan of Providence is not only the best one practicable, 
but the best one conceivable. 'T’o be sure, it embraces inci- 
dental evils, but no more than can be overruled for a great- 
er good ; so that the system, as a whole, is one, in which the 
infinite mind of the Deity rests with entire complacence. He 
sees that it must result in the highest glory to himself, and 
in the greatest blessings to the universe ; that it secures, in 
the end, the utmost conceivable amount of good ; and, as I 
said, the Infinite Mind rests in it with entire complacence. 

Unless we take this view of the great plan of Providence, 
I see not how the Supreme Being can be happy. Suppose 
we take the other view, and say, “the plan of God is not the 
best one conceivable, but the best one practicable. He can 
conceive of something a great deal better, but if he had un- 
dertaken to accomplish it, he could not have succeeded. He 
is doing for the universe, not the best that he would, but the 
best that he can.” And now I appeal to my Christian read- 
ers, is this view of God pleasant to you? Or do you believe 
that, under such circumstances, a being occupying the place 
of God, and possessed of such perfections as we ascribe to 
him, could be satisfied with himself, or with the course he is 
pursuing, or that he could enjoy his existence at all? Do 
you imagine that he could be, in this case, what all Chris 
tians must believe that he is, infinitely happy as well as holy, 
—the infinitely blessed Giod ? 

3. In view of what has been said, the work of man’s re- 


demption may justly be regarded as the greatest and best of 


all divine works. ‘There are some who judge diflerently in 
regard to this matter, and regard the work of redemption as 
of a secondary and inferiour character. “It is a mere ap- 
pendage to the other works of God, and designed to remedy, 
so far as practicable, some necessary defects in them.” But 
such were not the views of the prophet Isaiah, who called 
upon the heavens to sing, and the earth to shout, and the 
trees of the mountains to break forth in praise; and why? 
“For the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and glorified himself 
in Israel.” And such were not the views of the apostle Paul, 
who, though he did not undervalue creation or Providence, 
dwelt chiefly in his thoughts on the greater work of redemp 
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tion—on the unsearchable riches of Christ, and the surpass- 
ing wonders of his dying love. And such are not the views of 
those blessed inhabitants of heaven, who ponder, with unwea- 
rying earnestness, the mighty subject of redemption, and 
pour forth their raptures in songs of praise. 

The work of redemption appears to be the greatest of all 
divine works, in view of the sacrifices and suflerings required 
to accomplish it. It cost uo sacrifice on the part of Jehovah, 
to accomplish the work of creation. He spake, and it was 
done ; he commanded, and it stood fast. But when the foun- 
dations of redeeming mercy were to be laid, he who “ was in 
the form of God, and thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God, must make himself of no reputation, and take upon him 
the form of a servant, and be made in the likeness of men, 
and must humble himself, and become obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.” The Son of God must come 
down from his celestial throne, and clothe himself with hu- 
man flesh, and toil and suffer in that world which he made, 
and sweat as it were great drops of blood, and expire 
upon the accursed tree ;—and now, if here was not a waste 
of suffering—an expense, needless and wanton, on the part 
of him who made it—who shall compare this work of redemp- 
tion with the seemingly short and easy work of creation ? 

But there is another view to be taken of this subject; and 
it is that to which we are naturally led by the preceding 
discussion. "The work of redemption is the noblest and 
best of all the works of God, particularly as it pours light 
upon the otherwise dark things of God, lays open the rich- 
es of his character, and makes the brightest display of his 
glory. In this respect, it rises far above the other wonders 
of his hand, and seems to set a seal, and shed a lustre, on 
them ail. Itis in this view, that the praises of redeeming 
mercy are celebrated by the sweet singer of our English and 
American Israel. 

“ Nature with open volume stands, 

To spread her Maker's praise abroad ; 
And every labour of his hands 

Shows something worthy of a God. 

But in the grace that rescued man 

His BRIGHTEST FORM OF GLORY SHINES} 
Here, on the cross, ’tis fairest drawn, 

In precious blood, and crimsen lines. 
Here tHe wore Deity 1s KNOWN ; 
Nor dares a creature guess, 


Which of the glories brightest shone, 
The justice, or the grace.” 


VoL. I. 55 
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4. There is reason to believe, in view of what has been 
said, that this earth is an object of intense interest to the 
inhabitants of other worlds. We know not that redemption 
has been accomplished in any world but this. Indeed, we 
have no reason to suppose, that such has been the fact. 
Why should it have been? Christ could add nothing to the 
glory or the moral effect of his sacrifice, were he to repeat it 
a thousand times. It seems necessary only that the story 
of redemption should be told in other worlds—that the won- 
ders of mercy which have been accomplished here should 
be unfolded ; and when this is done, the heart of the Deity 
is at once opened, and his glory beams forth upon other in- 
telligences, as it does upon ourselves. And that this 
mighty subject has been unfolded to the view of myriads 
now invisible to us, and that, in consequence of this, their 
eyes are all turned, and their interests bended downwards 
upon earth, there can be no doubt. 

This earth is physically but an insignificant part of the 
material universe;—a little island in an infinite ocean of 
space—a little province of an unbounded empire. And yet 
we know, that to the inhabitants of other worlds, it is a 
most interesting spot. [have sometimes thought of it, not 
indeed as the sun of the created universe, but rather as the 
silver moon. It shines with a reflected light; but yet it is 
all radiant with the glory of God, and is pouring forth light 
upon a multitude of topics connected with the divine cha- 
racter and conduct, which otherwise must have remained in 
impenetrable darkness. 

Redemption—whatever my readers may have been ac- 
customed to think of it—redeimption is the glory of earth. 
And it is glory enough for one world, to have been the thea- 
tre of such mighty achievements, and to be the centre of 
such engrossing interests. And Oh! why are not men 
more deeply interested in this great work of redemption ! 
When the inhabitants of other worlds are so deeply inte- 
rested, why are the inhabitants of this, so profoundly indiffe- 
rent! Men, and not angels, are the subjects of redeeming 
mercy. It was for men, and not angels, that the Son of 
God came down, and died. And yet, when angels are all 
intent, desiring to look into these things, men neglect them— 
men trifle with them—men, in thousands of instances, care 
nothing about them! Shame on such unaccountable stu- 
pidity and blindness!’ The conduct of the great mass of 
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our fellow men in this life, in treating the mighty subject 
of redemption as they do, must render them the : shame, and 
I had almost said, the scorn, of the intelligent universe. 

5. It follows from what has been said, that the redeem- 
ed church of Christ will be an object of great interest and 
happiiess in heaven forever. ‘The members of this church 
will appear in heaven, as the travail of the Redeemer’s soul, 
—as the trophies of his grace, and the purchase of his 
blood. They will appear there, as the special subjects of 
that stupendous work in which the moral universe is so 
deeply interested ;—as the medium through which the prin- 
cipalities and powers of heaven are becoming acquainted 
with God, and beholding his glory. 

This church will also be an interesting object in heaven, 
on account of the peculiar character and relations of those 
who compose it. ‘They will be seen to be a new order of 
worshippers, standing on a foundation, and cherishing feel- 
ings peculiar to themselves. ‘They were once sinners, but 
they have been forgiven; lost, but they have been recover- 
ed; unclean and odious, but they have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. And they 
now sustain relations to the glorious Son of God more inti- 
mate and endearing than those of any other beings. They 
sing a song which none others in heaven can ever learn, 
and will have high and endless sources of enjoyment pecu- 
liar to themselves. 

It is a great thing to be in heaven as an angel of light ; 
but it will be a greater thing to appear there, as a member of 
Christ’s renovated and ransomed flock. It is pleasant to 
angels to reflect that they have never sinned; but glorified 
saints will contemplate, with a sweeter sensation, the man- 
ner in which they have been redeemed from sin. It is 
pleasant to angels to behold the glories of the Son of God, 
and worship him as their Lord and Sovereign; but how 
much more pleasant to glorified saints, to rest upon him as 
their Saviour, and embrace him as their elder brother. It 
is pleasant to angels to look upon the ransomed church, and 
learn from it the wonders of redeeming love; but how 
much more delightful must it be to glorified saints to be 
themselves the subjects of this wondrous love—to feel its 
warming influence in their souls, and to pour forth their 
emotions of joy and gratitude in never- -ceasing songs of 
praise. 
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My Christian reader, professed follower of Christ, are 
you expecting, ere long, to join this triumphant throng, and 
to be a partaker of this “far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory?” How, then, does it become you to pass 
the time of your sojourning here? How should you tread 
this vain world beneath your feet, and rise above it in your 
affections and hopes, and be constantly aspiring, reaching 
after those nobler joys which God has in store for them that 
love him! 

6. It appears from what has been said, that those of our 
race, who enjoy the offers of redeeming mercy, and slight 
them, and finally perish in their sins, will be among the 
most despicable and miserable of all the creatures of God. 
For it will be known through the universe what oppor- 
tunities they have enjoyed, and what they have abused ; 
what distinguished merey has been shown them, and how 
they have slighted it; and of all the wretched inhabitants 
of the lower world, they will be regarded as least enti- 
tled to the sympathy and commiseration of their fellow 
beings. ‘The degraded heathen will look far down upon 
them and say, ‘If we had heard the same calls as you—if 
the privileges which you enjoyed had been bestowed upon 
us, long ago should we have repented in sackcloth and 
ashes. And even the devils will stand aloof from these 
ruined despisers of Gospel grace, and reproach them with 
being more guilty and detestable than themselves. ‘You 
have done that,’ they will say, ‘which we never did. We only 
transgressed the law of God ; but you—fools that you were 
—you added to this a rejection of the Gospel. You slighted 
offers, and resisted means, and trod under foot the Son of 
God. Complain not, then, that your prisons are deeper 
than ours, and that you are doomed to sink under a se- 
verer condemnation.’ 

It is a dreadtul thing to be a fallen angel, and to be re- 
served, as these angels are, in chains, under darkness, to the 
judgement of the great day. But it isa more dreadful thing 
to be a finally condemned and ruined sinner from under the 
Gospel. O yes, if | must go to the world of wo, let me be a 
demon of darkness~—let me be any thing—rather than to 
stand in the miserable company of those who have beheld,and 
depised, and wondered, and perished, from under the glorious 
light and privileges of the Gospel. For such sinners must 
have reflections, tormenting reflections—they must have 
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sources of anguish, bitter anguish, which none other among 
the damned ever can have. ‘They must be emphatically the 
reproach and the scorn of the universe. 

Does the eye of any impenitent sinner fall upon this 
page, and run over these fearful, monitory words? Q, let 
him beware, lest all the evil, and more than all that has 
here been described, fall speedily upon him! Let him be 
wise, and take warning while he may. ‘The door of mercy 
is still open. The call of mercy is yet sounding in his ears, 
Let him yield then to the motives of the Gospel, and the 
strivings of the Spirit, and press into the kingdom of Christ, 
before the doors of this kingdom are closed upon him, and 
he is lost for ever. 


Art. VII.—Own specIAL EFFORTS BY THE CHURCH TO 
SUBVERT THE UNHALLOWED INSTITUTIONS OF THE 


Wor.p. 


By Exveazar Lorp, Esq. New-York. 


Tne tendency of the Christian religion, by the sanctifi- 
cation of individuals, and by the public influence of its doc- 
trines and ordinances, to reform the errours and vices 
of the surrounding world, is universally admitted. Whe- 
ther the correction of those evils, however, is to be regarded 
as a direct and immediate object of Christianity, in any 
such sense as to render it proper that the influence of rell- 
gion and the associated and public exertions of ministers 
and Christians should be specially directed against them, in 
distinction from their exertions in the ordinary use of the 
means of grace, and the usual methods of propagating the 
Gospel for the conversion and salvation of men, is a ques- 
tion of great interest, the consideration of which will, it is 
presumed, be deemed appropriate at the present time. 

From the nature of the subject, it will be proper, in the 
first place, briefly to refer to the state of things at the pe- 
riod when the Gospel was originally published, and to the 
example of our Lord and his apostles. 

I. At that period, the political, religious and social in- 
stitutions and customs of the world, were wholly opposite to 
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the design and spirit of the Gospel. Every thing in the con- 
dition of society, and in the moral and religious opinions 
and practices of the people, needed reformation. In Judea 
and the neighbouring countries, the universal corruption 
was restrained by military despotism. ‘The light of true 
religion, even among the Jews, was nearly extinguished ; 
they had rendered the commands of God of no effect by 
their traditions, and had sunk into a state of obstinate pre- 
judice, blindness and hardness of heart; and throughout 
the Roman empire, and the rest of the world, the most atro- 
cious wickedness prevailed, and was in many cases sanc- 
tioned by public authority. 

Among the more prominent public evils which prevailed 
in the Gentile nations, it is obvious to notice, in particular, 
the system of pagan idolatry, with its impious and degrading 
rites ; despotic forms of government; the system of slavery ; 
the forms of public amusement, including gladiatorial spec- 
tacles, and bacchanalian orgies, and the customs of polyga- 
my and of general licentiousness. 

Il. Such was the state of the world when the Son of 
God was manifested. By his example, preaching and vica- 
rious death, and by the instrumentality of his inspired apos- 
tles, the system of Christianity, on which depended the re- 
formation of men, and ultimately the entire subversion of 
Satan’s kingdom, was founded and published. 

In the view of human weakness and fanaticism, it would 
have been expected that this pure system, so totally opposed 
to all evil, would strike directly at those institutions and 
customs of society by which mankind were held in the 
bondage of corruption; that it would denounce and pro- 
scribe those customs in the abstract, and organize its follow- 
ers against them, in a war of aggression and extermination. 
But Christianity is Jove, addressing itself to the moral feel- 
ings and voluntary affections of men; and such a course 
would have been every way inconsistent with its nature and 
design. 

It was not the nature or purpose of Christianity, to 
force reformation upon men, or to authorize, on the part 
of its disciples, any such attack upon the public, organized 
and general customs of communities, or classes of man- 
kind, as would naturally provoke their combined opposition, 
involve in one form or another the use of carnal weapons, 
and end in a violent conflict of the bad passions of both 
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parties. Even Judaism, corrupted and perverted as it had 
become, was not at once proscribed. ‘The pure and spirit- 
ual germ of Christianity was planted in the synagogue, 
amidst the thorns and briars of Pharisaic and Sadducean 
pride, hypocrisy, prejudice and unbelief. No violent onset 
was made against the Mosaic ritual. The ceremonial ob- 
servances were long tolerated in the Jewish converts, and 
the apostles themselves occasionally complied with them, 
that they might not shock the rooted prejudices of Jews, or 
the feeble faith of recent converts, and thereby hinder the 
appropriate influence of the Gospel. Thus was it shown 
that the wisdom which is from above, is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy; and 
that the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of them that 
make peace. 

‘To have required of the Jews an instant renunciation 
of their system, would have been wholly ineffectual, ex- 
cept in the production of violence and wrath, unless enfor- 
ced by other than moral causes; and had an outward re- 
nunciation been compelled, nothing worth gaining would 
have been accomplished. No moral good would have been 
secured. Nothing suitable to the appropriate design of the 
Gospel would have been eflected, nothing depending on, or 
consonant with, the co-operation of the Holy Spirit, by 
whose agency alone, in the production of moral results, 
Christianity is rendered effectually beneficial to mankind. 
Neither the spiritual nor the temporal condition of the Jews 
would have been improved. ‘Their minds and _ hearts 
would have remained as they were before, or have been 
more blinded and hardened. All that was proper to 
Christianity in the case, was done, by exhibiting its light 
and love, and applying its moral influence by preaching 
and example. Through the use of these means, the prejudi- 
ces of the Jews were gradually removed, their minds en- 
lightened, and their opinions changed. From this example 
it is evident, that it was the design of Christianity to super- 
sede those institutions and customs which were inconsistent 
with it, by introducing and establishing others. It begun, 
not by pulling down the fabric of society, but by laying the 
foundation of a spiritual kingdom, of holy living, and of 
heavenly hopes in the hearts of its converts. 

A similar course was accordingly pursued with respect 
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to other perverse customs and erroneous systems of theory 
and practice. Such customs and practices existed by the 
common consent, were interwoven with the policy, and 
deeply rooted in the passions of their depraved supporters. 
They were regarded as essential parts of the social system, 
and sooner than yield to any public attack upon them, the 
people, in their blindness and depravity, would probably 
have sacrificed their lives. Doubtless He who possessed all 
power in heaven and in earth could have compelled an imme- 
diate abandonment of those customs; but it must have been on 
principles, and for ends quite ditlerent from those for which 
the Gospel was preached, and the kingdom of Heaven 
set up in the world. Probably a renunciation of those cus- 
toms by the people, before they had generally received and 
obeyed the Gospel, and been renewed in the spirit of their 
minds, would only have changed the forms of their depraved 
conduct, and turned the streams of corruption into other 
channels. But Christianity aimed at far higher and more 
valuable ends. Had the correction of such evils, by direct 
efforts, been the object of the Gospel, and the duty of minis- 
ters and Christians, it would of course have been Incumbent 
on them at once, to have formally denounced and assailed, 
not only Judaism and idolatry, but all the despotic mstitu- 
tions of government, and the odious customs of the sur- 
rounding world; in which case it is easy to see that Chris- 
tianity must have been diverted from the higher objects for 
which it was established, involved in interminable conflict, 
deprived of some of its noblest characteristics and happiest 
fruits, and exposed to imminent danger from excited pas- 
sions and resisted prejudices. Instead of showing to the 
world, in an unequivocal and convincing manner, the differ- 
ence between the followers of Christ atid his opposers ; in- 
stead of causing an exhibition of the fruits of the Spirit in 
its converts, in contrast with the wickedness and misery of 
the impenitent around them; it would have spent itself in 
a war of passion, in a contest with wicked men upon their 
own principles, and would probably soon have been driven 
from the earth. 

If. Christianity, instead of being addressed to commu- 
nities, and instead of assailing their errours and sins, in the 
abstract, or as public and cherished usages, involving the 
selfish interests, the fixed prejudices, and the base passions 
of their adherents, is addressed to individual man. Instead 
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of proposing to veadiaden ie world by a pour controversy 

with its evil customs, it proposes, as its direct object, to re- 

claim and save the souls of those who obey it. Instead of 
wasting its force in refined abstractions, and vague generali- 
ties, or directing its influence specially against the external 

forms of wickedness, it deals directly with the hearts and 
consciences of individuals, and brings all its energy and 
power to bear upon them in their personal characters, rela- 
tions, and obligations. It appeals to man as a guilty moral 
agent, whose condition in this life, be the state of society 
around him ever so corrupt, and be the injustice and the suf- 
fering to which he is subject ever so great, is tolerable com- 
pared with that which awaits him as an impenitent sinner. 
Its author came into the world to save sinners. 'The Gespel is 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth. 
It contemplates the sinner as guilty and ruined in himself, 
and surrounded by the corruptions and abominations of the 
world, and proposes to redeem him from sin and condemna- 
tion, to translate him from the kingdom of darkness into 
the kingdom of Christ, to purify his heart, the fountain of 
his actions, to secure his holy obedience, and to fit him for 
the heavenly state. Such, with respect to man, is its direct 
and specific object, and to this end its means and influences 
are to be applied. 

In thus addressing and dealing with individuals, it re- 
quires them to abstain not only from particular vices and 
immoral customs, but from all sin, in thought, word, and 
deed, in heart and life, and even from the appearance of 
evil. The perfect efficacy of its provisions is exhibited in 
the case of every one who cordially obeys it, however obscure, 
depressed, or miserable he may be in respect to outward 
temporal circumstances. Its direct and essential results do 
not depend on the extent of its public influence, in relation 
to the customs of the world. It aims to subvert those customs, 
by changing the hearts of individuals, and rectifying their 
views and affections primarily towards God, and thus bring- 
ing them under the influence of far higher obligations and 
more powerful motives, than those which relate merely to 
their temporal condition. Its tendene y to restrain the prac- 
tices of wicked men, is founded in its transforming and sa- 
ving influence upon individual Christians ; and where that 
influence is not perceived, where its pure and convincing 

Vou. 1 5A 
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light is not displayed in the holy een of particular persons, 
the Gospel has little or no influence on the public mind. 

The precepts, warnings, exhortations, and promises of 
the Gospel are, accordingly, addressed to individual man, 
and have respect to the duties of each one, in his particular 
circumstances and relations. Hence it is that, in addition 
to commands corresponding to those obligations towards 
God, which are common to all as’ his creatures, and subjects 
of his moral government, we find so many special directions 
to individuals in the different relations and conditions of life : 
namely, to ministers of the Gospel and to private Christians, 
to husbands and wives, parents and children, masters and 
servants, the aged and the young, the rich and the poor. 

IV. In accordance with the genius of Christianity, as 
now described, its followers are to exhibit the spirit of the 
Gospel by their humble, persevering, and faithful obedience 
in the particular circumstances and relations in which they 
are placed. By such obedience, arising from supreme love 
to God, by universal good will to men, by quiet and peace- 
able lives in all godliness and honesty, by patient continu- 
ance in well doing, by harmiessness, simplicity, and benevo- 
lence, by forbearance, meekness, and submission, they are to 
glorify their Redeemer, manifest their faith, shine as lights 
in the world, and prove themselves the salt of the earth. 

In this view of their duties, their relations to the evil 
customs and practices of the world may properly be consid- 
ered here in the following respects: viz. 

1. They are themselves to abstain from, and avoid them, 
and by their pure and holy example to condemn them, and 
present motives for their renunciation by others. By such 
an exhibition of the influence of the Gospel in themselves, 
they may present a powerful appeal to the consciences of 
the wicked, and co-operate with the Divine Spirit in con- 
vincing the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgement 
to come. 

2. 'They are to regard those evils, as showing the corrup- 
tion of human nature, and the insufficiency of human wis- 
dom and human power to secure its reformation ; and on 
the other hand, as proving the necessity of the Gospel, giv- 
ing occasion for self. denial, submission, patience, forbearance, 
compassion, and other benevolent affections, and of display- 
ing by contrast, the wonders of the Saviour’s love, conde- 
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scension and mercy, the boundless wisdom and benevolence 
of his government, and the propriety of the awful sanctions 
of his word, and of the impending retributions of eternity. 

3. They are to labour for the removal of those evils by ha- 
bitual prayer and effort to extend the knowledge of the Gospel ; 
by the use of all the means of grace for the conversion and 
salvation of men; and by bearing their personal testimo- 
ny against them on all suitable occasions, and in a manner 
consistent with their circumstances and relations. 

The world is a scene of moral conflict. The miseries 
under which it suffers and groans, are the fruits of sin, and 
they can be effectually relieved only so far as their cause in 
the hearts of men is obviated by means of the Gospel. ‘This 
conflict is a spectacle to the universe. Its character and 
importance are seen in the exhibition which is made of the 
hearts and conduct of apostate men, in league with the pow- 
ers of darkness ; and on the other hand, in the purposes of 
Christ, as head over all things to his church, and in the 
means of their accomplishment, the agency of the Spirit, the 
instruinentality of the Gospel, and the co-operation of his fol- 
lowers. He displays his grace and gives assurance of his 
final triumph over all opposition, by the conversion and 
sanctification of men under these circumstances ; taking them 
as brands from the burning, sustaining them amidst the 
temptations and trials to which they are subject from the 
world, and preparing them for heaven. Where numbers 
are converted, the fountains of evil are healed to the same 
extent ; and when this spiritual reign shall extend to whole 
communities, the foundation of their evil customs will be 
destroyed. ‘The kingdom of Heaven is not a secular or na- 
tional institution ; its objects are not primarily worldly, but 
spiritual ; its progress is like that of leaven ; its characteris- 
tics are righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
Those in whose hearts it is established, and who have tasted 
its blessedness, will be prompted to engage in prayers and 
labours, to accomplish in others what they have experienced 
of the grace of God. 

There are in the New Testament various passages 
which show at length the manner in which this kingdom is 
built up, and which strikingly illustrate the principle, that 
the Gospel is addressed to individuals, taking cognizance 
of their personal circumstances and relations. By an 
attentive consideration of the fourth, fifth and sixth chapters 
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of Ephosions, « or mther of the whole of that epistle, and of 
that to the Colossians, to cite no others, the line of distinction 
between the appropriate object of the Gospel, and of religious 
influence and effort on the one hand, and of unwarrantable 
associated and public exertions to subvert the established 
and legalized customs of the world, on the other, will, it is 
believed, be apparent to every candid mind. 

In view of these observations, let it be supposed that 
the apostles had turned aside from preaching the facts and 
doctrines of the Gospel, and enforcing repentance and faith 
on the consciences of their hearers, to attack idolatry, or 
either of the prevalent customs which have been referred to, 
and that they had, for the time, made its suppression their 
leading object, and forced it upon the attention of their im- 
mediate followers and of the public ; that they had enlisted 
their own ardent feelings and the violent passions of others 
in the controversy, produced a general excitement, diverted 
the attention of all from the Gospel, and drawn on conten- 
tion and persecution: will any one hesitate to say, that they 
would in such acase have lost the confidence both of the 
church and the world, dishonoured their office and their pro- 
fession, forfeited the divine favour and co-operation, and 
put a stop to the progress of Christianity? How different 
would have been the results of their ministry, had they, on 
the principle of some in later times, endeavoured to arouse 
the prejudices and passions of men, and to stir up their en- 
mity and opposition, as the readiest way to bring about their 
reception of the Gospel, instead of submitting, as they did, 
to extreme privations and hardships, and becoming all things 
to all men, that they might avoid occasioning such effects in 
their hearers! They sought practically to recommend their 
religion by kindness, forbearance, and love, being blameless 
and harmless, the sons of God, without rebuke, in the midst of 
a crooked and perverse nation, among whom they shone as 
lights in the world, holding forth the word of life ! 

Had it been proposed to them, and their fellow Christians, 
to undertake a public contest against the prevailing licen- 
tiousness of the people, and to proceed on the plan of inves- 
tigating and exposing to the view of all, those details which 
they deemed it a shame for any one even to mention, can 
there be any doubt as to their decision? Can any one be- 
lieve that they would for a moment entertain such a project ? 
Is it not palpable to every one, that such a course of pro 
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ceeding on their part, would howe dented On attention of 
all from their spiritual concerns? and that, by occupying the 
thoughts and filling the imaginations of the people with those 
details, they would most effectually and extensively have 
promoted and spread the very evils in question, corrupted 
those who were not already vile, and to a considerable ex- 
tent have used the very means of temptation and ruin, which 
were employed by the most abandoned and incorrigible? 
Can a man take fire in his bosom, and his clothes not be 
burned? Has it been, or will it ever be discovered, and 
found out to be the business of Christians, and a special ob- 
ject of Christianity, to correct such evil practices, and put an 
end to such works of darkness, by exposing them to the 
public gaze, and making good and bad equally familiar? that 
the way to preserve unpolluted minds from impurity, is to 
fill them with pollution? that the way to guard and shield 
the uncorrupt, is to lead them into temptation ? that the way 
to promote purity and virtue in old and young, is to teach 
them the abominations of vice, and subject them to the trans- 
forming influence of sin and Satan ? 

Happily the apostles were infallibly guided both in their 
practice and their inculcations. Their theory was a very 
different one, and they better understood their office and 
their duties. 'They were led by the Spirit of Christ, to avoid 
offences, and to refrain from secular and worldly questions 
which tended to strife and division. 'Their character and 
the success of their efforts required them, as stewards of God, 
to be blameless. They knew and felt, that they must not strike, 
but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness 
instructing opposers, if God, peradv enture, would give them 
repentance to the acknow ledging of the truth. The wea- 
pons of their warfare were not carnal but spiritual, and 

mighty through God. Christ sent them not to perform the 
office of politicians or moralists, but to preach and exempli- 
fy the Gospel. When they visited the heathen, instead of at- 
tacking the reigning systems of superstition and corruption, 
they oc ccupied themselves in their proper ministerial office, 
preaching and testifying the Gospel of the grace of God, 
and recommending it by their personal example. Paul says 
to the elders of Ephesus, “ Ye know, from the first day that I 
came into Asia, after what manner I have been with you, at 
all seasons, serving the Lord with all humility of mind, and 
with many tears and temptations, which befell me by the 
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lying in wait of the Jews; and how I kept nothing back that 
was profitable unto you, but have showed you, and have 
taught you publicly and from house to house, testifying both 
to the Jews and also to the Greeks, repentance towards God 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. And now behold I 
know that ye all among whom I have gone preaching the 
kingdom ot God, shall see my face no more; wherefore I 
take you to record this day, that | am pure from the blood of 
all men, for I have not shunned to declare unto you all the 
counsel of God.” 

Their faithful exhibition of the Gospel, and their pure and 
inoffensive lives, occasioned indeed no little excitement; but 
the opposition and persecution which they encountered were 
unprovoked and unreasonable, and generally showed their 
enemies to be so clearly and exclusively in the wrong, as to 
advance, instead of hindering, their objects. ‘Thus at Ephe- 
sus, Paul and his companions being falsely accused by De- 
metrius, the town clerk defended them as having given no just 
occasion for offence, and by referring to the well known pro- 
visions of their laws, quieted the tumult of the people. They 
refrained trom interfering with the established institutions, 
customs, and relations of society, and at the same time 
refused to comply with, or in any manner to sanction, the false 
maxims or evil practices of the world. 

In respect to this subject, every one perceives the propri- 
ety and necessity of this course of Christian forbearance and 
prudence in missionaries to the heathen at the present day. 
Were they specially and publicly to direct their efforts against 
the system of idolatry, or other abominable customs of the 
people to whom they are sent, they would soon be destroyed. 
They would have no right to expect the blessing of God, 
or the protection of his providence in such a crusade ; nor 
would they be sent, were there not sufficient grounds of con 
fidence, that they would abstain from any such course. 

And is it not equally incumbent on all ministers and on 
Christians, every where and at all times, in like manner to 
adhere to the primitive example on this subject? This 
question, it is humbly conceived, must be answered in the 
affirmative. The whole force of that example, the spirit and 
precepts of the Gospel, and the natural tendency and effects 
of a different course, unite in bringing us to this conclusion. 
Nor is there much room for difference of opinion, as to the 
legitimate and proper objects of individual and associated re- 
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ligious effort. ‘The means and exertions which are divinely 
sanctioned, for the spread of the Gospel, and the enlarge- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom, are sufficiently distinguished by 
the special objects to which they are directed, and the man- 
ner in which they are pursued. ‘They are in harmony with 
the highest attainments and hopes of Christian piety, and 
give scope for the happiest exhibition of practical religion. 

The efforts of ministers and Christians, as the professed 
servants of Christ, co-operating with him in accomplishing 
the purposes of his mediation, should have respect directly 
and primarily to the spiritual and eternal interests of men, 
and are to be pursued from obedience to him, and zeal for 
his glory. Both the direct objects of these efforts, and the 
manner of proceeding in them, must not only be consistent 
with Christianity, but must be such as to commend it, main- 
tain its exalted claims, and exemplify its practical effects. 

Without attempting to specify particularly the objects 
and methods of usefulness to which the public influence of 
religion and the active zeal of Christians ought to be conse- 
crated ; it may yet be observed, that there is a class of ob- 
jects which all vecognise as strictly evangelical, and which 
the whole Christian profession are under the highest obliga- 
tions to promote. ‘There is alsoa mixed class of objects, re- 
lating partly to the temporal and social, and partly to the 
moral and religious well-being of mankind, in which Chris- 
tians are individually bound to co-operate with their fellow 
men; such as the promotion of education, and the discounte- 
nance of pernicious habits, which, as in the case of intempe- 
rance, are not only ruinous to individuals, but are contrary 
to the laws, and to the universal sense of propriety and obhi- 
gation ; and which, instead of being themselves sustained by 
the violence of passion, are so uniformly the means by which 
the passions are rendered violent and ungovernable, that no 
other than the most salutary and beneficial results can pro- 
ceed from bringing the combined influence of Christian piety 
and worldly benevolence to bear against them. 

But there are institutions and customs, in every nation, 
the denunciation and resistance of which, in the name of 
Christianity, and by public and organized efforts, cannot fail 
to rouse the prejudices and evil passions of men against reli- 
gion, to disparage its character, hinder its influence, and 
bring reproach upon its friends. 'These institutions and 
customs are intrenched in the passions and interests of men, 
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and in their social arrangements ; and to suppose that they 
will be abandoned when assailed in this manner, is to sup- 
pose a state of things in which they would be abandoned 
without any effort ; it is to suppose that the world are no 
longer enslaved by their prejudices and passions ; it is to 
mistake the case, both with respect to the nature and rela- 
tions of these evils, and with respect to the nature and de- 
sign of Christianity,and the obligations and duties of its dis- 
ciples. 

Combined religious efforts to suppress such evils of the 
world, originate in a zeal which is not according to know- 
ledge; a zeal which assumes gratuitous responsibilities, both 
with respect to the means to be used and the ends to be ac- 
complished ; a zeal which is characterized by much vehe- 
mence of feeling, by impatience of delay, and by censure 
and intolerance of those whose co-operation is withheld, or 
cautiously given; a zeal which magnifies its selected ob- 
ject above all others, and makes the violent and exclusive 
pursuit of that object, the test of character ; a zeal which 
has far more respect to the results which it proposes, than 
to the means of attaining them; a zeal which is so connected 
with the passions, as rarely to survive the period of novelty 
and of the first temporary excitement. There is, in the ex- 
hibitions of this kind of zeal, a boldness which defies opposi- 
tion, a seeming recklessness of consequences, an apparent 
indifference to the evils which its operations must unavoida- 
bly occasion, and a severity of temper, to which the feelings 
and sympathies of Christians generally are wholly averse. 
Under the influence of this zeal, men doubtless mistake their 
responsibilities and duties with respect to the objects which 
they aim at; they mistake the position which belongs to 
them in relation to their fellow men, and to the divine provi- 
dence and government, and the manner in which, by their 
agency, they are to serve and honour God. They are de- 
ceived by the combined influence of erroneous views and 
undue excitement. They make religion to consist too little 
in the love of God, and the weighitier matters of the law, too 
little in the graces of the Spirit, and too much in those out- 
ward efforts which respect their fellow men. Efforts pro- 
ceeding from such zeal have done incredible and remediless 
evil to those for whose benefit they were professedly made, 
frustrated the grace of God, and shipwrecked the character 
and hopes of many of those engaged in them ; but they have 
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no tendency or adaptation to do good, and it is to be hoped, 
that they may be avoided, or at least that no great propor- 
tion of the followers of Christ will at any time be so unwise, 
so deceived, and led astray, as to repeat them. 

There doubtless is to some extent, at the present time, a 
state of feeling and opinion in the religious community, 
tending to originate and sanction methods of public and 
systematic opposition to the vices and evil customs of the 
world, which, if the view here taken of the subject is correct, 
cannot be reconciled with the Gospel. Have we not indeed 
witnessed instances of associations formed for the avowed 
purpuse of such aggressive operations, commencing with ex- 
traordinary zeal, employing special means of excitement, 
stirring up opposition, and proceeding as though the fate of 
religion itself, with all its institutions and hopes,depended on 
the issue of the particnlar enterprise thus undertaken? In 
the progress of such efforts have we not witnessed, on the 
part of those most absorbed in them, a spirit of censorious- 
ness and denunciation, an exhibition of feelings and a re- 
sort to measures, very diverse from the meekness, gentle- 
ness, forbearance, kindness and benevolence which belong 
to the Christian character? Have we not seen in some in- 
stances a degree of intemperate, and almost rabid, violence 
and recklessness, dishonourable to any cause, and especially 
to oue professedly religious in its character ? 

Considering now the fertility of our times in schemes 
of this questionable kind, it becomes the indispensable duty 
of all Christians, to examine the objects which are preferred 
for their support, before they engage in them. It is not 
enough to sanction an object, that it comes in the name or 
garb of religion, or that it proposes a result in itself desirable. 
Many other things are to be considered, and among them, 
whether the object is legitimately one for associated Chris- 
tian effort: whether its pursuit is consonant with the genius 
of Christianity, and the example of its Founder and first teach- 
ers ; whether those are safe guides who are to conduct it ; 
whether their character for piety, wisdom, and consistency, 
entitles them to confidence in that respect ; whether they are 
earnestly and habitually engaged in the support of the insti- 
tutions of the Gospel, and of those evangelical objects which, 
by common consent, claim the first and best efforts of minis- 
ters and private Christians, or whether their zeal passes by 
those, in search of new and more exciting enterprises ; 
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whether they excel others in their temper, their humility, 
and all those graces and virtues which are the essential at- 
tributes of the Christian character, and by which religion is 
made to appear in its true light to the world; whether they 
exhibit as much love, reverence and piety towards God, as 
zeal for the good of their fellow men; and also, whether the 
means which they propose to employ are such as they should 
be. ‘Those who desire to do good, and to avoid doing or 
being the occasion of evil, and who feel a just sense of re- 
sponsibility for all their conduct, may find objects enough 
which will bear examination, to occupy their prayers and 
efforts ; and if they are beset by those of a different descrip- 
tion, they are bound to refrain from them, and let them 
alone. 


Arr. VII.—Morat Reavuisites FoR THE KNOWLEDGE 
oF Divine THINGS. 


By Rev. C. S. Henry, Junior Pastor of the West Church, Hartford, Con. 


Von den Gittlichen Dingen und ihrer Offenbarung, von F’. Heinrich Jacobi. 


On Divine Things and their Revelation, by Frederick Henry Jacobi. # 


THoLtuck somewhere quotes a saying from Goethe, 
which has a profound truth: “The great and deepest theme 
of the history of the world and of man, is the conflict between 
faith and unbelief.” These two words are doubtless to be 
taken in their widest sense ; faith, as a disposition to admit, 
and unbelief, a disposition to deny, what cannot be rendered 
certain by demonstration or logical deduction. Man is 
prompted to faith by an inward necessity, and yet in his 
fallen nature there is a strong tendency to unbelief. These 
two dispositions exist in continual counteraction ; and hence 
the want of consistency in unbelief. Ifa man determines to 
admit nothing as true that cannot be logically demonstrated, 
there is, in strict consistency, no stopping place short of 
Atheism. But the inward necessity of faith opposes this re- 
sult ; hence the various inconsequent systems of skepticism. 
But if we admit that between ourselves and the knowledge 
of the infinite and of divine things, there is a gulf, over 
which we cannot construct a bridge of logical deductions, 
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there remains wuhion for us, but eithe r to give all up, and 
hold to nothing, or else to pass the gulf by faith. 

Perhaps no period in the history of the world presents a 
more interesting spectacle of the conflict between faith and 
unbelief, than has been shown in Germany since the time 
when Kant first broke up the slumbers of dogmatic thinking, 
by overthrowing the pretended demonstrations in which the 
Wolfian philosophy included all human and divine things. 
Kant proved the impossibility of logically demonstrating the 
objective reality of God and divine things ; but not choosing 
to ground the knowledge of them on revelation, he had re- 
course to a moral or practical foundation for these truths. 
But his system was soon followed by the theories of Fichte, 
and of Schelling, each endeavouring, in a different way, to 
remove the opposition between matter and spirit, God and 
the world ; and, though more consistent than Kant, yet still 
failing to resolve the problem of the personality of God, of 
human freedom, of immortality, and the objective nature of 
evil, they were in turn swept away. 

Amidst the activity and diversified results of speculation, 
which marked the springing up of German rationalism, 
Freperic Henry Jacopt exerted a great influence. He 
was opposed to Kant; but he could not admit the results of 
Fichte and Schelling. He allowed that the latter were con- 
sistent ; but he could not follow them; he could not give 
up his belief in a personal God, in human liberty, and in 
personal immortality. He therefore rejected speculation as 
the ground of the knowledge of divine things, and referred 
them to an immediate feeling, or intuitive perception. 
This is the doctrine advocated in his work “On Divine 
Things.” But at the same time he appeared in hostility to 
all revealed religion, all historical grounds of faith. ‘The 
latter he seemed to hold as unfit to afford a true knowledge 
of divine things, as speculation. 

In thus doing, he stripped the truths which feeling com- 
pelled him to believe, of their chief glory, by disconnecting 
them from the doctrines of Redemption and Grace. 

We happen to have some deeply interesting letters of Ja- 
cobi, in which he speaks out of the fulness of his heart, of the 
frail and hollow support he finds in such a philosophy, and 
of the felicity of those who can rest on revelation. But be- 
fore his dying day we are told that he betook himself to 
prayer ; that he blessed God for the grace that enabled him 
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to pray, and died declaring that all his hopes rested on 
grace. 

It is not intended to go into any farther statement or ex- 
amination of the work of Jacobi. We rather prefer to fol- 
low the course of thought suggested by its leading doctrine, 
and by the history of the author’s latter days, and call the 
attention of our readers to the MORAL REQUISITES FOR THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF DIVINE THINGS. ‘The discussion of this sub- 
ject seems especially suitable to our country and our times. 

There is perhaps no cause of skepticism in regard to 
the knowledge of divine things, that has a stronger influence 
over minds of a certain order, than the spectacle of innu- 
merable conflicting systems, each claiming to be derived, 
with uncorrupted purity, from the living fountain of truth, 
It is true, indeed, that minds of another cast, and especially 
such as have gained a settled repose to themselves, are ena- 
bled, from their own stand-point, to extend a discriminating 
observation over the strife of opposing views ; and discern- 
ing in each several system its principle, its method, and its 
results, may perceive in them their respective points of diver- 
gence and harmony—their part of truth and of errour; and 
so far from seeing ground for despondency or skepticism, 
may derive only a more steadfast conviction of the truth. 
But in the far greater number of instances, the survey of the 
thousands that differ, and the many that therefore must err, 
is unquestionably connected with the temptation to despon- 
dency, doubt and indifference. Now in such cases, to 
attempt a speculative criticism of the various discordant sys- 
tems of divine things, is by no means the way to gain that 
“quietness and assurance foreverinore” which the mind 
and heart incessantly demand. It is of far more impertance 
that the mind be directed to those practical conditions, which 
are indispensable to the knowledge of spiritual truth. Di- 
vine things are not objects merely for the understanding, or 
for the speculative intellect. “Do the will of my Father, 
and ye shall know of the doctrine; ye must become as little 
children, if ye would enter into the kingdom of heaven,” 
says the Founder of Christianity. This may sound like 
mysticism to many a mind ; but what if it be ¢rve, in spite of 
the name?) What if Christianity, like many other subjects, 
and with equal right, require experimental conditions for 
the apprehension of its truth and evidence? What if, like 
many other subjects, and with equal right. knowledge and 
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insight be conditioned by the moral aa practical state of 
the percipient? What if Christianity be a remedy for a 
diseased spiritual state, which must be taken before its effi- 
cacy can be truly seen and known ? 

For ourselves, we believe that a practical trial of Chris- 
tianity is indispensable to all satisfying insight of its nature. 
The precepts of Christ, which we have just cited, direct us 
to the first and most essential condition of successful inquiry 
after divine truth. Along with study and reflection, there 
must be singleness of heart, child-like humility, earnest 
prayer, and purity of life. These practical conditions of 
divine ‘knowledge are not only explicitly stated in the sacred 
word, but they may be seen from reflection both on the na- 
ture of the human mind, and of spiritual truth itself. In the 
following remarks we shall endeavour to illustrate their 
truth and importance. 

But we ought perhaps to indicate distinctly the ground 
from which we start. We shall enter into no discussion 
concerning the authority of revelation, as the only possible 
source of the knowledge of divine things. This point we 
assume, and to such as with us take it for granted we speak. 
We assume at the outset, that the sacred Scriptures are the 
fountain of divine truth, the authoritative standard of reli- 
gious faith. In an age distinguished for the abandonment 
of old opinions, we still hold to this, as a ground abundantly 
established. At a period rendered quite remarkable, and it 
is said, illustrious, by the emancipation of men’s minds from 
the slavery of old notions, we freely confess ourselves to be 
so antiquated, as to be held in willing subjection to the grand 
Protestant maxim on this subject. 

Our proper attitude is that of humble inquirers into what 
the Scriptures teach. The office of reason is that of inter- 
pretation; the pertinent question in every case is—What 
did the Scriptures design to say? In the determination of 
this question, reason indeed has its office ; the universal and 
necessary principles of the speculative and practical intellect, 
have a negative validity; and it is already presumed, in re- 
ceiving the Scriptures as an authoritative divine revelation, 
that they contain nothing contradictory to the necessary laws 
of our intellectual and moral nature. Under this condition, 
the problem of interpretation is, to ascertain, not what mean- 
ing the language of Scripture might be forced to bear, but 
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simply what the sacred writers themselves thought and 
meant to assert. 

But in this investigation of the Scriptures, as the source 
of divine truth, the moral conditions to which we have re- 
ferred must be fulfilled. 'There must be a humble and obe- 
dient disposition of heart. There must be an honest sub- 
mission of the whole man to the will of God, as holy ; oth- 
erwise there will be a perpetual tendency to make the agree- 
able the criterion of the true, and thus to mutilate the Scrip- 
tures, by forcing its meaning, or by arbitrary selection and 
rejection. 

Besides ; this humble and obedient disposition is, in re- 
gard to many subjects, the indispensable introduction to that 
state of the inward life, which is the necessary element of 
spiritual apprehension. And where this is wanting, the true 
use of the speculative intellect will be perverted—the super- 
natural taken for the irrational—the incomprehensible taken 
as contradictory—that which was never designed to fall un- 
der the apprehension of the merely earthly understanding 
or of the speculative intellect, will be rejected, or arbitra- 
rily reduced within their forms and measures—and, thus 
evacuated of all distinctive spiritual import, will be ex- 
plained away, as metaphors, into mere moral notions. 

Exposed to these dangers, we find in the practical direc- 
tions of the Gospel the best safeguard, and the surest grounds 
of successful inquiry. There is a profound and Christian 
wisdom in the great meditative poet of the age, directing us 
—‘ To seek 
Those helps, for his occasions ever near, 

Who lacks not will to use them; vows, renewed 

On the first motion of a holy thought; 

Vigils of contemplation, praise, and prayer, 

A stream, which, from the fountain of the heart, 

Issuing however feebly, no where flows 

Without access of unexpected strength. 

But above all, the victory is most sure 

To him, who, SEEKING FAITH BY VIRTUE, STRIVES 

To viELp ENTIRE SUBMISSION TO THE LAW 

OF conscience; conscience reverenced and obeyed, 


As God’s most intimate presence in the soul, 
And his most perfect image in the world.’’* 





Such a disposition and such moral habits, free the mind 
from many untriendly influences and causes of errour. The 
causes which more than any thing else obstruct the pursuit 


* Worpswortn, Excursion. 
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of truth, are moral causes. The unfriendly influences which 
clog the free action of the mental powers, and disturb their 
impartial and successful direction, lie chiefly in the moral 
disposition and habits. 'This is true in every field of inquiry. 
“The cause of difficulty,” said one of the acutest thinkers 
among the wise men of antiquity, when speaking of phi- 
losophical subjects, “the cause of difficulty lies not in the 
things, but in ourselves. For as the eyes of the bat are to 
daylight, so is the human mind often to objects, which in 
their own nature are the clearest of all.” The ancient phi- 
losophers were wont to require a preparatory discipline of 
fasting and silence, in such as desired to enter their schools, 
and ascend to the heights of their mysteries. While men’s 
souls were sunken in the grossness of sensuality, or agitated 
by the tumults of passion, they were held entirely unfit for 
the contemplations of philosophy. Who can question the 
profound wisdom of their practical requirements? How 
much more, then, must we regard sensuality, passion, or any 
sinful habit of the soul, as unfriendly to successful inquiry 
into the sources of celestial truth ? 

The awakening words of Christ can never be too often, 
or too solemnly, recalled to mind. “'This is the condemna- 
tion, that although light hath come into the world, men have 
loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil ; for every one that doeth evil, hateth the light, neither 
cometh to the light, lest his deeds should he reproved ; but 
he that doeth according to the truth, cometh to the light, 
that his deeds may be made manifest, that they are wrought 
in God.” In this impressive passage may we not find the 
chief reason and solution of the greatest portion of the infi- 
delity, the skepticism, and the fatal errours, that have pre- 
vailed in Christendom? _ It is indeed entirely natural, thata 
disinclination to walk in the straight and narrow way of self- 
denial and holiness pointed out in the sacred word, should 
blind the mind to the conviction that it is the only way lead- 
ing unto life, and foster a delusive confidence in a broader 
and more indulgent way. 

Where the practical requirements of religion are disliked 
—where its uncompromising claims upon the inward spirit 
and will, as well as upon the outward doings, excite repug- 
nance—it is scarcely possible but that a powerful influence 
shouid operate to bias the mind in religious inquiries. The 
strong influence of the heart and the life upon the judgement 
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and faith is seen every day, and almost every one knows it 
is vain to expect, that the man who is under the dominion of 
any vice, will be as open to arguments against it, as one who 
is tree from the vice ;—he will not weigh them as fairly—he 
will not feel their force as strongly. “It would have beena 
hard task,” says a recent writer, “to have persuaded a prac- 
tised slave-trader (a half century ago) that his lucrative em- 
ployment was detestable villany. As difficult, at least, must 
it be to opena way for the doctrine whose very genius is ho- 
liness, through the dark and cold mists of moral prejudice, 
and the love and retention of sin. An evil heart of unbelief 
denies free access to the light of the truth which is accord- 
ing to godlines, refuses a fair and honest consideration of 
its evidences, and treats it as a foe whose first approaches 
must be resisted, from a presentiment that, once admitted, it 
will grant no quarter to the corruptions of the spirit, any 
more than to those of the flesh, and will unsparingly cast 
down imaginations, and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God.” 

‘This principle concerning the influence of the character 
upon the judgement in the pursuit of truth, applies with equal 
and even greater strength to mental vices, such as pride, 
vanity, contempt for those who differ from us, and over- 
weening confidence in ourselves. These habits of the heart 
may exert a more pernicious influence in blinding and mis- 
leading the mind, than grosser vices ; because they are more 
latent, and the subject of them is less likely to have the voice 
of conscience loudly against him. 

It is easy, indeed, to determine the cast of opinions a bad 
man is most inclined to adopt; and easy also to decide the 
class of doctrines to which a mind inclines under the influ- 
ence of levity, pride of opinion, or contemptuous prejudice. 

The pride which cannot brook to cast down all its lofty 
imaginations, and subject its thoughts to the captivity of 
the faith of Christ, will be likely to see only foolishness in 
the doctrine of the cross, though it is declared to be “ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God.” Just as vanity 
prompts men to shun a position in which they are seen to 
disadvantage ; so in general will men shrink away from the 
painful brightness of the light of truth, in which they find 
their pollution and their guilt revealed. ‘They come not to 
the light, lest their deeds should be reproved ; they are likely 
to weigh the evidences of the truth with prejudice and par- 
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tiality ; ont with a s eel | imagination persuade them- 
selves to call evil good, and good evil, to put light for dark- 
ness and darkness for light. ‘There are certain diseases of 
the body, in which the organ of vision is so affected that 
outward objects are seen distorted or discoloured. In like man- 
ner, sin is a moral disease,and when men live in sensual in- 
dulgence, or under the dominion of sinful passion, the spirit- 
ual vision will be impaired, the beautiful form and proportions 
of celestial truth will be seen distorted, and her radiance 
darkened and discoloured. 

But when men seek for truth in order to holiness ; when 
they seek it with honesty, humility and seriousness, and 
with a diligent effort to “break off sin by righteousness ;” 
when to an earnest and prayerful inquiry into the sacred 
sources of truth, is added a cordial disposition to submit the 
whole faith and feelings, the whole heart and life, to the 
practical control of the truth; it is easy to see how the 
mind is freed from many of the most unfriendly influences, 
and most powerful causes of errour. 

Not only so; but such a disposition exerts a positive effica- 
cy, by rectifying, so to say, the position of the mind, and the 
organ ofspiritual vision in the world of spiritual objects. The 
truths of God’s word are not designed merely for the apprehen- 
sion of the intellect, but also for the life of the soul. “My 
words,” said the Saviour, “they are spirit, and they are life ;” 
and wherever they are truly received, through the quicken 
ing power of the Spirit, the soul is brought into a living con- 
nexion with them, in which they become a truth anda reality, 
ina far higher sense than as bare positions or formulas for 
the speculative intellect. Now for this vital and interiour 
acquaintance with divine things, a pure, humble, and obe- 
dient disposition prepares the mind, by the simplicity and 
delicacy of spiritual appreciation which it imparts. The 
mind is prepared to reject what is noxious, and to attach 
itself to what is salutary and holy ; to discern what is adapt- 
ed to its condition and to its everlasting wants ; to its spirit- 
ual life, peace, and holy fruitfulness ; to see and know that 
what leads the soul upward to God, must be from God. 

Besides, it is only with this obedient and prayerful dis- 
position, that the illuminating influence of the Holy Spirit 
is connected. ‘This influence is something more, and high- 
er, and quite other, than Divine Providence in its general 
arrangements, furnishing, or impressing, moral and religious 
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instruction; and though the miserable spirit of self-styled 
rationalism, withering all the life and glory of divine truth, 
may thus explain it away, and reject all higher views as 
mystical, yet the noble and blessed fact of an immediate and 
special illumination of the soul by the Holy Spirit, is undenia- 
bly disclosed in the sacred word : and every humble and pray- 
erful heart knows, that the promise is true. ‘To such only 
the promise is made of “ the spirit of wisdom and revelation, 
that we may comprehend the things that are freely given us 
of God. The secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
him, and his covenant to make them know it. The meek 
will he guide in judgement; and the meek will he teach his 
way. I praise thee, O Father, that although thou hast hid- 
den these things from the wise and intelligent, thon hast 
revealed them unto babes. For it is written: I will destroy 
the wisdom of the wise; and bring the understanding of the 
intelligent to nought? Hath not God regarded as folly the 
wisdom of this world? "The world by i¢s wisdom knew not 
God. What man is he that feareth the Lord; him shall 
God teach the way he ought to choose.” These are a few 
passages from the holy word ; and it cannot be doubted that 
they disclose to the humble and prayerful mind an aid from 
the enlightening Spirit of truth, to guide its inquiries, to pre- 
serve it from errour, and to establish the mind and heart in a 
living and peaceful faith. 

Nor are we here to forget the view which Christianity 
takes of man as a fallen race, in a state of alienation from 
God, which manifests itself not merely in the will, but in all 
the powers of his being. Selfishness, self-will, sin—that in 
us which places us in a state of contradiction to God—as 
effectually separates the soul from the true /noiwledge, as 
from the love of God. ‘This separation is removed only 
through Christ, in both respects. He is the /ight,as well as 
the life of the world. Without his enlightening grace, we 
may grope for ever in dark speculations. 

Besides ; Christianity is not a mere speculation ; it is a 
life and a living knowledge. To know divine things, we 
must come into the life of them. We know things only so 
far as we come into connexion, mediate or immediate, with 
them. With many objects of divine knowledge, the only 
possible connexion is, to have the life of them in the soul. 
Christianity discloses many spiritual truths, “the things of 
the kingdom of Heaven,” which can be known only by one 
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who is within that kingdom. We enter it, only when we 
come into a new and spiritual life. "This life is received 
from Christ. “ Whosoever believeth in me, hath passed 
from death unto life; hath eternal life abiding inhim.” “In 
him [the Worp,]| is tree ; and the life is the L1gHT of men.” 
The light, along with the life, comes into the soul only 
through faith; and all living knowledge of spiritual things 
already presupposes faith, as its prior condition, that is, a 
childlike, trustful, practical trial of Christianity. Without 
this spiritual life, as the principle ofall true and living know- 
ledge, many things in the Scriptures must remain unintelligi- 
ble; and not only so, but if we think we can understand 
them, we shall necessarily misunderstand them; even as the 
blind man must misconceive, if he thinks he understands 
any thing about the colours of objects ; for we shall only at- 
tach to the unknown, a meaning deduced from the known. 

Now the necessary introduction to this divine life and 
light, consists in a compliance with the practical conditions 
of Christianity ; and every inquirer must so believe in Christ, 
as to receive his renewing grace, before he can advance to a 
knowledge of the temple of truth through the intimacies of spi- 
ritual things. He must approach the vestibule, and purifying 
himself there from all filthiness of the flesh and the spirit, and 
laying aside his shoes from off his feet, seeing the ground 
whereon he is to tread is holy, he may then reverently venture 
within the inner court ; for HoLy is the rRuTAH, and never but 
to the pure in heart is it given, to see unveiled the brightness 
of her glory. It is only a soul that has in itself something 
kindred to the objects of its vision, that can ascend to the 
holiest heights of divine wisdom and knowledge. 

This position concerning the inward experience of re- 
newing grace, as the indispensable condition of all living in- 
sight and knowledge of the higher spiritual truths of Chris- 
tianity, is without doubt exceedingly distasteful to many 
minds. ‘There are probably none who will not readily ad- 
mit the general truth of the influence of the character upon 
the judgement, and the importance of an unprejudiced and 
impartial examination of Christianity, as of every other sub- 
ject. There are but few who will not likewise assent to 
what has been said respecting the propriety and importance 
of a humble and prayerful examination of the Scriptures. But 
to any thing beyond this mere external and superficial view, 
they have an exceeding repugnance. That there is any 
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thing in Christianity not subjected to the apprehension ot 
the speculative intellect ; that faith and inward experience 
must be the parent of knowledge and insight; that there 
should be any thing in the essential nature of Christian truth, 
about which they are not competent to judge, till they have 
made practical trial of Christianity; these are positions 
which they laugh at as absurd and fanatical, or, in propor- 
tion to their apprehension of their reach and consequences, 
repel with bitter scorn and hatred. 

Nevertheless, these are positions which we cannot but 
maintain, as, beyond all doubt, explicitly declared in the 
Scriptures, and absolutely unassailable by any valid objec- 
tion on rational grounds. In order to appreciate fully the true 
nature of Christianity, a man must be a Christian. By this 
we do not mean, that there is any doctrine of Christianity 
about which true statements may not be made, especially 
negative, which shall be intelligible to men in general ; but 
we mean, that such is the nature of Christianity, that in or 
der to all positive and living conviction, all full and thorough 
going insight into its higher and distinguishing spiritual 
truths, their living power must be felt in the inward con 
sciousness. A radical change of man’s spiritual character 
is necessary. He must become “a New CREATURE in Christ 
Jesus.” He must be “ porn aGatn.” Through this REGEN- 
ERATION, he must rise to a new and higher spiritual life. 
He must become participant of the “ Life hid with Christ in 
God.” Otherwise he enters not into “ the kingdom of Hea- 
ven,” and is as little competent to judge of many of “the 
things of that kingdom,” as the blind man is to judge of ob- 
jects in the world of colours, or the deaf man in the world 
of tones. 

Thus it is written in the sacred word, that “ whosoever 
believeth hath the witness in himself,” has an inward ground 
of the truth and certainty of Christianity. His faith is the 
parent of knowledge and insight. Christian consciousness 
is the counterpart of the disclosures of the Christian word ; 
its analysis is their verification. Whoever understands 
Christianity to offer itself as a remedy, and receives it in 
this sense, with a practical compliance with its conditions, 
finds it so fulfilling in him its promise, meeting the wants of 
his soul—the convictions of sinfulness, and separation from 
God—removing the sense of inward bondage and contradic 
tion, and bringing him into a state of freedom and harmony, 
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that he cannot doubt that the Gunes gives, andi is in hime, an 
“everlasting life.” 

But without faith and a practical trial, the inward 
ground of certainty must be wanting. For, says another 
sacred writer, “the NATURAL man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness to him; neither 
can he know them, because they are sPIRITUALLY discern- 
ed.” Itis here distinctly declared, that without a precon- 
formity in the soul to “the things of the Spirit,” without a 
participation of the spiritual life, not only can there be no 
satisfying insight into the holiest intimacies of divine truth, 
but even no conception of them can be formed. They are 
“ foolishness” to all such as are wanting in the state of spirit- 
ual being, which alone can qualify us to apprehend them. 
They cannot be apprehended while we are in the “ natural” 
State. 

Nor is there any thing irrational, or fanatical in this. 
Analogies of the ground on which this position rests, are 
abundant ; and illustrations are met on every hand; in life, 
in art, and in science. It is a principle universally true, 
that the power of apprehension and insight in regard to any 
subject, depends on the state of the individual’s mind to whom 
it is presented. Knowledge in general is conditioned, not 
only by the object of perception presented, but by the state 
of mind in the percipient. And this state of mind often pre- 
supposes a preliminary discipline. ‘Thus the ianguage of 
philosophy is unintelligible to one who has not recognized, 
by reflection, in his own consciousness, the primary facts in- 
volved in its elementary terms. Read one of Newton’s high- 
er propositions to one who has never commenced with the 
first intuitions, the primary constructions on which all ma- 
thematics depends; he will either fail altogether to see 
what the proposition means to assert, or he will be unable to 
see the truth and certainty of its assertions. He must com- 
mence with the primary constructions, go through the pro- 
cess of reasoning, and solve the problem for himself. 

Now it may be conceived to be equally necessary and 
equally reasonable, that the knowledge of divine things should 
depend upon a preliminary discipline in the percipient, upon 
previous conditions, though these conditions may be of a 
different kind from those requisite in the several instances 
just adduced; not merely reflective, nor speculative, but prac- 
tical and spiritual. What now if the elements for the ap 
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prehension of the fundamental terms of the Christian doc- 
trine be not found by reflection in “the natural” conscious- 
ness, but only in the “spiritual” consciousness of the regene- 
rate soul, by its entrance, through Christ, into the new life 
and reality of the spiritual world? Whatifthe primary con- 
structions, necessary to solve the problem of Christianity, be 
not theoretical, but practical? what if the solution is to be 
effected, not by speculation, but by childlike faith and actual 
trial of the Gospel—by giving up the will and heart to God ? 
This may well be, if Christianity be not a thing of reflection 
or of speculation, but a life and living knowledge. What 
now if such be the nature of Christianity, and such therefore 
the conditions of knowledge and insight? If this be so, the 
strongest dislike and bitterest scorn will not make it untrue ; 
and least of all can the scoffers, from their negative stand- 
point, prove it to be unreasonable. 'That suchis the nature 
of Christianity, may be found on almost every page of the 
Gospel. “Keep my commandments, and the Comforter shall 
abide with you for ever, even the Spirit of truth, whom the 
world knoweth not; He shall dwell with you and be in you ; 
and ye shall know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, 
and I in you.” 

Illustrations of the possibility and reasonableness of this 
condition, we have said, may be met on every hand, in the 
multitudes of things which a mere reflex or theoretical exer- 
tion of the mind will never enable us to understand. What 
significance has the word light to the man born blind, or 
melody to him who has never heard? Who can know any 
thing of sublimity, fear, or any emotion, but by experience ? 
We may speculate for ever, and never know. To feel is the 
only way to know. The beauty and grandeur of the out- 
ward world—all the marvellous works of creating wisdom— 
how differently are they felt by different men. 'To the quick- 
ened sensibility, the world is full of spirit, and beauty, and 
glory; where this is wanting, its objects are but so many 
things to serve the turn of this world’s earthly uses. 


“A tree’s a tree; and it isnothing more.” 


So in the world of tones, where the native susceptibility is 
defective, how little beyond mere noises, are the sweetest, 
richest, or grandest combinations that subdue, delight, trans- 
port the souls of others more finely organized. The beauti- 
ful affections of man’s social nature, how unfelt, from vari 
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ous Causes, are they by multitudes ! by when — exquisite- 
ly enjoyed, how pertectly comprehended ! 

To understand and know the beauty and grandeur of 
nature, the glorious works of art, the delicate play of the 
human affections, there must a corresponding susceptibility, 
a pre-adaptation in the disposition ; and not only so, there 
must be in the soul something of the same. What an ex- 
quisite illustration of this subject, is that passage in PLorinus, 
if it be not rather and more properly a positive affirmation, 
in direct application to the Divine, the Holy, of the same 
truth we are endeavouring to illustrate ; taking Beauty to 
mean the one and absolute Beauty and Good. Speaking 
“to those to whose imagination it has never been presented, 
how beautiful is the countenance of justice and wisdom,” he 
says, “ for in order to direct the view aright, it behooves that 
the beholder should have made himself congenerous and 
similar to the object beheld. Never could the eye have be- 
held the sun, had not its own essence been soliform, (or pre- 
conformed to the light by a kindred essence,) neither can a 
soul not beautiful, attain to an intuition of Beauty.”* 

Every subject has then its appropriate evidence, its organ 
and conditions of knowledge. Now, there are many truths 
of spiritual religion which can no more be learned by specu- 
lation, or any exertion of the mere thinking faculties, than 
they can be learned by the sight or the touch. We might 
as rationally sit down to an arithmetical calculation in order 
to ascertain the colour of a rose, as to think of gaining an 
insight into the intimacies of Christian truth—regeneration 
—the indwelling of the Spirit of God in the human spirit- 
union with Christ, and other spiritual truths, by the specu- 
lative intellect. ‘These are mysteries which pass all such 
understanding. Were our intellectual faculties a thousand 
foid enlarged, we could never thus gain a knowledge of them. 
We must have the inward life and reality of them in our 
hearts. These high spiritual truths rest on a kind of evi- 
dence, as essentially different from that of the speculative in- 
tellect, as that of the senses. They are truths for which no 
outward demonstration can be brought. They are their own 
evidence ; and yet only so to him in whose spiritual being 
they are a living reality. And such an one has no doubt. 
Retiring within himself, he may defy the ecavils of the skep- 


*See Corerineer, Biog. Lit. Vol. I. p. 75, from whom I have taken the trans 
lation with a slight alteration. 
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tic, and the sneers of the scorner. He is in a higher region, 
a purer atmosphere; they are below and in the darkness. 
He has himself been in the same darkness ; he has come out 
into the light, and he both knows the light, and their dark- 
ness. He knows that he is, and must be, unintelligible to 
them. He knows that he can negatively convict them—if 
they were not predetermined against it—of the insufficiency 
of their objections ; though still to apprehend the deep dark 
ness wherein they dwell, they must first see the light. But 
a positive insight, it is not his to give, any more than for the 
artist to give his positive perception of the beauty of the cre 
ations of art, to the rude clown in whom the sense and facul- 
ty of ideal beauty should be wanting or undeveloped, and 
who should therefore disbelieve and sneer. They can attain 
itonly when they come on to his ground, when they come 
into the life and light in which he dwells. Meantime, he 
knows that for them to bring these truths before the tribunal 
of the earthly understanding, is as absurd as to apply the 
sense of smelling to the measurement of a mountain, or the 
doctrines of geometry to ascertain the nature of friendship. 
He knows that if they could see the truth as it is, they would 
blush at the ignorance and shallowness of their present spirit, 
as something far more contemptible, than what they now so 
scornfully baptize as fanaticism and foolishness in him. 

The teachings of the Gospel concerning the Life of God 
in the soul through Christ, can, therefore, be understood and 
known only when the soul is renewed to this divine life ; 
and this comes only of faith. ‘Thus speaks the noble St. 
ANSELM, in that passage chosen by the profound ScHLELER 
MACHER as the motto of his great work on theology: “1 do 
not seek to understand in order that I may believe, but I be 
lieve in order that I may understand. For he who has not be- 
lieved cannot have experienced, and he who has not experi- 
enced, cannot understand.”* This doubtless sounds strange 
and foreign to the habits of many a mind, and therefore mys- 
tical and absurd. 

But it ought not to require a paraphrase or a_ justifi- 
cation. It is the same in spirit with the direction of Christ : 
“Do the will of my Father, and ye shall know of the do 
trine.” It comes to the same thing with that other beautifu! 
direction of Christ; “Ye must become as little children, it 


* Neque enim quaero intelligere ut credam, sed credo ut intelligam. Nam 
qui non crediderit, non expenietur, et qui non expertus fuent, non intelliget 
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ye would enter the kingdom of heaven.” If this direction 
were but complied with, how soou would the mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven be unfolded and felt in their truth 
and power and glory. When we think of the simplicity, 
beauty, fitness and certainty of this way, can we but be sad 
to think how many vainly set out to enter the kingdom of 
heaven by “climbing up some other way,” more self-pleas- 
ing to the pride of the fallen soul ? 

The arrogance of speculation in divine things is rebuked 
by the seekers of the truth of Nature. “It is fit and neces- 
sary,” says Lord Bacon, in the introduction to his book on 
the ‘Interpretation of Nature,’ “in the very front and begin- 
ning of this work, without hesitation or reservation to be 
professed, that it is no less true in this human kingdom of 
knowledge, than in God’s kingdom of heaven, that no man 
shall enter into it except he first become as a little child.” 
Happily the world have believed Bacon, and nobody thinks 
of gaining a knowledge of nature except by EXPERIMENT ; 
but how many believe not Jesus Christ, nor seek to enter 
into the knowledge of the kingdom of heaven, by the inward 
EXPERIMENT proper lo that kingdom, by an actual trial 
of the Gospel, by a full turning of the heart and will to God. 


It is from the want of the moral requisites of which we 
have been speaking, that we must explain the deep disgust 
and hatred of many a worldly mind, proud, shrewd, but su- 
perficial, towards the scriptural truths concerning the Fall, 
the deep corruption, and entire helplessness of human na- 
ture without Christ. So likewise, Theanthropy—* God 
manifest in the flesh,” Redemption, Regeneration, Grace and 
the Holy Spirit, the Divine Life, Union with Christ,—all 
the fundainental and peculiar ideas of Christianity, excite 
contempt with such minds, as significant only of what is poor 
and drivelling in intellect, foolish and fanatic in opinion. 
To secure the respect of such, the Gospel must be explained 
away into mere moral ideas. All the interiour truths of Chris- 
tianity, and the living analogies by which they are expressed, 
must be vacated of their meaning, by substituting in their 
place more familiar conceptions, which are, in reality, merely 
general deistical notions. 

Deeply to be deplored is it, that Christian writers should 
ever compromise the Gospel by yielding any thing to such a 
spirit ; “7 as if they felt a misgiving, lest the scriptural ex- 
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pressions of divine truth were justly exposed to the scorn of 
the sensual worldling, or the arrogant skeptic ; just as if the 
language of the New ‘Testament were really too mystical, 
and must be translated into a lower dialect, a more common 
and intelligible phraseology. Nothing is gained, and much 
is surrendered, by such a course. You can never in this 
way render the Gospel acceptable to such a mind, without 
stripping it of its true life and power. The secret of his 
disgust lies too deep to be thus easily removed. It consists 
in a positive moral aversion to the truth, which no mode of 
explaining it can obviate, unless by removing the “offence of 
the cross,” it destroy the essence of the Gospel. 

Rather, therefore, tell such an one, that in his present 
position, with his present disposition, he is not competent to 
decide on these truths, certainly not to reject them as false 
and irrational. The element of connexion with them is not 
in his mind. He has not complied with the indispensable 
conditions of insight. ‘Tell him in the language of the noble 
PascaL, “that divine truths are infinitely above nature. 
God alone can connect them with the soul. It is His 
ordination that they should enter from the heart into the 
mind, and not from the mind into the heart. Hence, while 
in order to love human things they must be known, we must 
love divine things in order to be able to know them.”* 'Tell 
him, in the words of Sr. AucusTINeg, so to receive the Gos- 
pel, that he may deserve to understand it. ‘Tell him, in the 
words of Curis‘, that he must become as a little child, or 
he cannot enter the kingdom of heaven. ‘Tell him, that 
Christianity offers itself as a remedy for a helpless state of 
spiritual darkness and corruption ; in this sense it must be 
received and tried, or it can never be known and judged. 
Show him, that it sufliciently commends itself to this trust- 
ful trial ; that he will see this, if with earnest prayer for illu- 
minating grace, he searches within himself to discern his 
need, and with a candid mind looks to the disclosures of the 
Gospel, as the profler of what he needs. Then let him turn 
with his whole heart, in lowliness and obedience, to Christ 
as his Repeemer; and he will find the fulfilling of the 
promise of Christianity, and the meaning and reality of its 

* Les verités divines sont infiniment au dessus de la Nature. Dieu seul peut 
les mettre dans l’ame. [1 a voulu qu’elles entrent du coeur dans l’esprit, et non 

as de |’esprit dans le coeur. Par cette raison, s’il faut connoitre les choses 


lumaines pour pouvoir les aimer, il faut aimer les choses divines pour pouvoir 
les connoitre. 
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truth, in the new life, freedom, and peace of his soul. He 
will then discern the truths of Redemption, Grace, and the 
Holy Spirit, to be the wisdom of God and the power of God 
unto salvation ; though beyond reason to discover, yet when 
revealed, most congruous to it; sublime in idea; beautiful 
to the imagination ; glorious in reality; and fitted to the 
deep helplessness, and the infinite wants of fallen man. 

But this subject ought not to be dismissed without advert- 
ing, on the other hand, to a fact, which it behooves all to be 
solemnly aware of, thai the most evangelical formulas may 
be notionally adopted, the scriptural language of the highest 
spiritual truths may be as familiar in men’s mouths, as 
“household words,” without necessarily implying any thing 
of the life and love of divine things in the soul, and of course 
without implying any true and living knowledge of the 
things themselves. Education, habit, party spirit, a variety 
of causes, may contribute to this outward and lifeless hold- 
ing of the “form of sound words,” where they are not held 
“in spirit and in truth.” The works of Blacklock, the cele- 
brated blind poet, are full of images, and allusions drawn 
from the world of vision, and as correctly drawn as though 
he had possessed the faculty of sight. ‘Thus may it be with 
those who are still blind to “the things of the Spirit.”. The 
logical relations of divine truth may also be discerned, and 
the doctrines of religion may be connected into a systematic 
unity; yet still, as CoLERIDGE says concerning philosophy, 
where the philosophic organ is wanting, it will be but “a 
mere play of words and notions, like a theory of music to the 
deaf, or like the geometry of light to the blind. "The connex- 
ion of the parts and their logical dependences, may be seen 
and remembered; but the whole is groundless and hollow, 
unsustained by living contact, unaccompanied by any reali- 
zing intuition.” 

Hypocrisy, or fanaticism, are not necessarily connected 
with such cases ; but they are often found together; and the 
latter cannot long exist without corrupting even the pure 
form of truth. The fungous products of pride and of a heat- 
ed fancy, will spring up and overlay the hollow surface. It 
cannot be doubted, by one who knows human nature, and is 
observant of facts, that in many of our REVIVALS OF RELI- 
GION, so called, where the imagination and sensibilities are 
powerfully addressed, and the principle of sympathy, or in- 
voluntary imitation, strongly excited, multitudes are brought 
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under a temporary inftaenne ion divin thingp, which is 
any thing but a true, inward experience of renewing grace. 
Of such, some, after an interval, when the exciting causes 
are withdrawn, finding themselves morally unchanged, pro- 
nounce, not only the excitement to which they yielded, but 
the whole doctrine concerning an inward work of grace, a 
delusion ; they become open apostates, and are thrown to a 
hopeless remove from saving power. Others, according to 
temperament and circumstances, may continue either to ob- 
serve hypocritically the forms, and imitate the language of 
the Christian profession, or surrendering themselves to fana- 
tical impulses, may put forth super-scriptural pretensions and 
experiences, the grotesque and monstrous growth of a dis- 
eased imagination and exalted nervous sensibility ; by which 
often the venerable name of Religion itself is rendered the 
scorn of the godless worldling and the skeptical materialist. 

It is, however, none the less true, that “ he that believeth 
hath the witness in himself.” It is enough to say, that the 
“trial of the spirits” is within the believer's province, and the 
criteria are at hand in the divine word. There is a light in 
which the false is distinguished from the true; nor should 
the false be allowed to discredit the true. The analysis of 
Christian consciousness, we have said, is the verification of 
the Scripture. But they are reciprocally counterparts. 
True Christian consciousness goes neither contrary to, nor 
beyond the Scripture ; but with it, and according to it. 

In regard to the doctrine of the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, the great subject of fanatical abuse ; we hold this in- 
fluence to be a fact; we believe it to be neither modal nor 
mediate, but direct and immediate ; neither physical, on the 
one hand, ner moral, on the other, but supernatural, of its 
own kind, and not resolvable into, nor explicable by any 
other kind. And we consider this doctrine as abundantly 
guarded against all valid objection on the score of fanaticism, 
by the single position, that this influence is neither a matter 
of immediate consciousness, nor (much less) of sensible expe- 
rience. [tis simply a fact. It is never immediately felt or 
discerned in its workings, but only to be inferred from them. 
It is not seen in itself, but in its fruits. 'These fruits are dis- 
tinctly described in Scripture. ‘The presence of the Spirit, 
in any individual case, can be known only by the conscious- 
ness of the “ fruits of the Spirit.” The warrant to infer the 
Spirit’s agency goes no farther, than his fruits are unequivo- 
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cally manifest ; and there is no warrant to attribute to the 
Spirit any thing in the consciousness, except the legiti- 
mate fruits ascribed to it in the word of God. He who 
thus holds, can never be a fanatic on this subject. And we 
need not give up to the scorner this blessed doctrine of an 
immediate influence of God in our souls, because it has been 
unwarrantably abused by the fanatic, any more than we need 
give it up to the skeptic, the rationalist, and the Pelagian, 
because we cannot explain the mode in which it is exerted. 

Happily, there is one sure word of testimony upon which 
every heart that seeks truth and repose, can fall back, as a 
safe ground of rest amidst the dangers of skepticism on the 
one hand, and of formality or fanaticism on the other. “ If 
any one will do the will of God, he shall know of the doctrine.” 
To impartial and earnest study of the sources of sacred 
truth, let there be joined fervent prayer, and a humble, hear- 
ty giving up of the will to God. Let the seeker of truth and 
peace adopt the sacred poet’s prayer: “Show me thy ways, 
O Lord; teach me in thy paths; lead me in thy truth and 
teach me ; unveil mine eyes, that I may behold the won- 
drous things of thy law.” Let him make practical trial of 
Christianity and of its promise. ‘There is abundant motive 
for this trial, if the childlike spirit be not entirely wanting. 
It is found in the sense of want, of guilt, corruption, bondage 
and inward contradiction, which he must find, if he truly 
looks within himself; in the attitude of the Gospel, as coming 
to meet those wants, and promising to bring forgiveness, holt- 
ness, freedom, and harmony to his soul; in the high and 
holy character of the Saviour, and the pure and elevated 
spirit of his moral teaching; in the outward tokens of his 
divinity ; in the positive testimony of thousands in every 
age who have tried Christianity, and found its promise ful- 
filled in them, while not one has tried and found it fail. With 
such motives as these, he cannot without guilt reject the trial. 
Let him then turn to Curist, the Repremer, even as the 
little child turns to its mother’s arms for refuge and re- 
pose, as the sick man casts himself on his physician’s faith- 
fulness and skill. Thus shall he be kept from all fatal errour. 
Thus shall he be led into the knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. The God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of Glory, 
shall give him the spirit of wisdom, and revelation in a sound 
mind, to the acknowledgement of him. He shall be brought 
into the living knowledge of those high and holy truths whieh 











other kind of knowledge. 


Endeavour thus to live; these rules regard ; 
These helps solicit ; and a steadfast seat 
Shall then be yours among the happy few 
Who dwell on earth, yet breathe empyreal air, 
Sons of the morning. For your nobler part, 
Ere disencumbered of her mortal chains, 
Doubts shall be quelled, and trouble chased away ; 
With only such } cme of sadness left, 

As may support longings of pure desire ; 

And men love, rejoicing secretly 

In the sublime attractions of the grave. 


Art. IX.—Conversion oF Jonn Von MuELLER. 


Translated by Rev. Joun Parovprir, Prof. of the Latin Lan. and Lit. in N. Y. 
City University. 


Inrropuctrory Nore. 


THE annexed correspondence between Von Mueller, the 
German historian, and Bonnet, the French philosopher, pos- 
sesses peculiar interest from the high reputation of the 
writers, the remarkable conversion to which it relates, and 
the affecting simplicity with which this event is narrated. 

John Von Mueller was born at Schaffhausen, Switzer- 
land, in 1752. He was early instructed by his father, who 
was a Swiss pastor, in the history of his native country, 
and thus imbibed that taste which determined his future 
course. At the age of nine years, he wrote a history of 
his native city. When afterwards it became necessary for 
him to choose a profession, he selected the Christian minis- 
try, and began his studies for the church at the age of sev- 
enteen, with Michaelis at Gottingen. As yet, however, he 
had no personal experience of the transforming power of 
the Gospel, which alone could constitute his vocation to the 
holy office, or enable him to discharge its duties happily to 
himself, or acceptably to God. His mind appears, at that 
time, to have been infected with the rationalism which was 
beginning to pervade all classes of society in every coun- 
try of Europe; and he was not likely to be cured of this 
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by studying with such a teacher as Michaelis. Sul! his 
preaching secured approbation, and was attended with just 
that kind of success, which his worldly ambition led him to 
desire. It was not long, however, before he abandoned this 
profession, for what reasons we are not informed, and devot- 
ed himself to literary pursuits, following chiefly the bent of 
his mind for historical studies. In 1778 he published a his- 
tory of Switzerland, and lectured with great applause, on 
Universal History. In 1781 he was appointed Professor at 
Cassel, and it was while he was pursuing his historical stu- 
dies here, that the light of divine truth broke in upon his 
mind, in the remarkable manner recorded by himself in his 
letters to Bonnet, whom he had before visited at Geneva, 
and knew to be sincerely pious. 

The frank and unaffected account which Von Mueller 
here gives to his friend of his conversion, suggests a multi- 
tude of the most interesting reflections. It is true, indeed, that 
the power and glory of divine grace is displayed in the conver- 
sion of persons in the most obscure condition of life, and of the 
most imbecile and unenlightened minds. But when we see 
a man endued with uncommon powers, and possessed of 
great learning, made the subject of this grace, we are apt to 
be more impressed with the glory of the work. How 
wonderful must be the power of that Spirit, which could 
thus, in an instant, arrest a mind like Von Mueller’s, rebuke 
its pride and ambition, dissipate all its prejudices, disclose 
its poverty and guilt, shed through it a divine illumination, 
implant in it a new principle, and bring it to give itself and 
all its stores, in humble faith and grateful love, to the Di- 
vine Redeemer! How admirably, too, is displayed, in such 
a case as this, both the wisdom and the condescension of 
the Divine Spirit, in adapting the means which he employs 
to the character and tastes of the chosen objects of his mer- 
cy! It is beautifully said by Jeremy Taylor, that when 
God would bring the Eastern Astronomers to the feet of 
Christ, he sent a star to attract their gaze and guide 
their steps. ‘Thus was the New ‘Testament, as a historical 
document, placed in the way of our historian, as he 
was blindly groping through the inexplicable confusion 
of human history; and while it furnished to him the de- 
sired clue to the mazes of this labyrinth of events, it at the 
same time conveyed into his heart the unexpected light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God, as it shines in the face of 
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Jesus Christ. How different were the views ‘which he now 
entertained of the Gospel, from those which he had when 
he preached it to others, without himself understanding its 
nature! How different were the motives with which he 
now pursued his studies, from those by which he was tor- 
merly actuated! How little did he now esteem al! other 
learning, in comparison with the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ! What new energy and clearness did re- 
ligion impart to his mind, what new warmth and tenderness 
to his affections! And how superiour did he find the sup- 
ports of religion, as his health began to decline, to the fail- 
ing props on which he had before relied! 

Such substantially are the genuine fruits of conversion, 
in all the various circumstances and characters in which it 
takes place. And it is but little to say, that the most prospe- 
rous turns of worldly fortune, the highest distinctions which 
literary or political ambition can covet, are as nothing in 
comparison with the greatness of that change, by which a 
sinful and dying man becomes a fellow citizen with the 


saints of the heavenly kingdom, a member of the family of 


God. 
A word further as to Von Mueller’s life, subsequently to 
this event. After passing alternately from the civil duties 


to which he was called, as baron of the empire, and secre- 
tary of state in the kingdom of Westphalia, to his favourite 
literary occupations, as professor in different universities, all 
of which he discharged in a manner becoming his Christian 
professions, he completed his useful and illustrious course 
in 1809. His works are published in twenty-seven vo- 
lumes. ‘They are generally characterized by clearness and 
method of thought, and elegance of diction,—by a deep 
love of liberty, and moral grandeur of sentiment. Those 
written subsequently to his conversion breathe also that 
Christian spirit, and display those more expanded views, 
the promise of which is given in the letters now offered to 
our readers.— Error. 


Lerrer rrom Jonn Von Mvetrer To Bowser. 
Casset, May 27, 1782. 
You love me, my dear and venerable friend; but will 
you not love me still better, when I resemble you more,—- 
when you are assured that nothing shall ever separate us ? 
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You congratulate me on ies a citizen of a well regulated 
community; but if you dwelt in a country, enjoying the 
most perfect of legislations, and entirely free from troubles, 
you would desire me to become your fellow citizen; well! 
it is so, and still more; as you shall now learn. 
During my residence at Cassel, I have been reading all 
the ancient historians in the order of time in which they 
lived, and I pass over no remarkable fact without recording 
it. My object has been, to form a just idea of the condition 
of all nations down to the moment when the ancient world 
was, as it were, annihilated by the irruption of the barba- 
rians. I know not how it occurred to me, about two months 
since, to cast my eyes on the New Testament, before I had 
quite reached, in my course of reading, the period at which 
it was written. How shall 1 express to you what I have 
found in it? I had not opened it for many years, and when 
{ began it, was prejudiced against it. ‘The light which 
blinded St. Paul in his journey to Damascus, was not more 
supernatural or more astonishing to him, than. that was to 
me, which I now suddenly discovered ; —the accomplishment 
of all hopes, the point of perfection of all philosophy, the ex- 
planation of all revolutions, the key of all the apparent con- 
tradictions of the physical and moral world, life and immor- 
tality! 1 saw the most astonishing results accomplished by 
the simplest means. I saw the relation of all the revolutions 
of Asia and Europe to that miserable people who preserved 
the deposit of the promises ; just as we prefer intrusting man- 
uscripts to one, who, not knowing how to write, would be in- 
capable of falsifying them. I saw the Christian religion 
appear at the moment most favourable to its establishment, 
and in the form least fitted to ensure its adoption. Miracles 
were wrought to awaken those who were contemporary 
with its publication. Avstill greater miracle was reserved for 
our day ;—the spectacle of all human affairs linked together 
in such a manner, as to be subservient to the foundation and 
the preservation of this doctrine. ‘The world appearing to 
be arranged solely to favour the religion of the Saviour, I 
cannot resist the conclusion, that this religion is from God. 
I have read no book on the subject, but in reflecting on all 
that took place before this era. I have always found, that 
something was wanting; and since I have known the Sa- 
viour, all is clear to my view. With him, there is nothing 
which I cannot resolve. He appeared at a moment, when 
Vou. I. 60 
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the human race, at least in the finest part of the world, was 
advancing rapidly in corruption, tll it arrived at such a 
pitch, that it became necessary to destroy it by hordes of bar- 
barians. From that time, God separated those who were 
his own. 

lt appears to me, that the people of our own age are ap- 
proaching that degree of corruption, which brought on the 
destruction of the Roman empire. We must, therefore, con- 
clude, that there will be a new separation of those who are 
willing to receive the teachings of our Lord, with that sim- 
plicity which can alone render us capable of apprehending 
the truth of things so far elevated above the comprehension 
of sense. 


you have long known ; but ought I to dissemble my joy that 
I, too, have at last made the discovery? If pleasure or lite- 
rature could make me forget it, | would sooner pray God to 
blot every thing else from my memory. But learning more 
every day of the truth of Bacon’s observation, that “ a little 
philosophy may make a man an unbeliever, but the progress 
of knowledge re-conducts him to the truth,” I assure you, 
that I have never in my life studied with more zeal than now. 
| contemplate a great work, on which I am already labour- 
ing, and which I shall compose immediately after the history 
of Switzerland. The plan of it is such, that I should re- 
proach myself with presumption in attempting it, if I could 
not depend on the assistance of the Father of lights. You 
will one day see developed in it that, of which I have only 
given you a naked outline. 

In reading over this letter, I find it one of the worst that 
ever came from my pen; it is so difficult to express justly 
what we feel strongly. Be it so. I would rather it were 
thus, than the contrary. I conclude by assuring you, that 
I have never known so well the happiness of knowing and 
of loving you. 


From Bonnet to Von Mvetier 


June 20, 1782. 


You foresaw, my dear friend, that your letter would give 
me the greatest pleasure. You have no need, therefore, that 
I should assure you of this. You know too well the sincere 





Pardon me for having eulogized the sun, like a blind. 
man who had suddenly received the gift of sight. All this 
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interest I take j in your happiness ; nothing could contribute 
more to this, than the change through which you have now 
passed, and which you relate in so interesting a manner. 
To conduct you to these great truths, a good Providence 
has availed itself of a way, which neither you nor I had fore- 
seen, and which was yet the best suited to your tastes and to 
your wants. Every day I discover new beauties in the doc- 
trine of life. 1t will, lam persuaded, be thus with you, if 
you continue to make it the theme of your meditation, as 
much as I desire. I could wish you had spoken more in 
detail of the new work which you contemplate. I cannot 
too earnestly exhort you not to lose sight of a project so use- 
ful to the public and to yourself. 


From Vow Mve tier to Bonnet 


August 3d, 1782. 

You cannot doubt the increased pleasure which I derive 
from your letters and your remembrance, since our souls 
have now one more point of contact, and since we think con- 
formably on a subject, which, by its nature and its greatness, 
absorbs every other thought. It is the precious pearl for 
which I would willingly have given ail the treasure of my 
knowledge ; nay, all this is now no farther valuable to me, 
than as it serves to purchase this pearl. Believe not, then, 
that I shall ever allow myself to be less occupied with it, than 
[now am. Every day, each step of my progress in know- 
ledge, recalls me to it. It is the leaven which diffuses itself 
by au unceasing fermentation. 

The plan of my work embraces all the revolutions of 
the political and moral world. I wish to show the relation 
of each to the rise and progress of the doctrine of immor- 
tality. Thus, while the latter is the key to the contradic- 
tions of the physical and moral world, the whole series of the 
vicissitudes of the former has only served to acquaint us with 
its value. 

But is it not moreover, an admirable arrangement of di- 
vine wisdom, that the religion of our Saviour should be 
that of just the most active, the most commercial part of the 
whole human race? The Chinese would have kept it to 
themselves. ‘To what region will it not be propagated by 
the Europeans ? 

I believe that we are on the eve of a great revolution, 
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(1782.) All the powers of the earth are shaken ; all mind: 
are in a state of fermentation. ‘The more I see into the pre- 
sent condition of all nations, the more I am astonished at 
the vastness of the things which are preparing. ‘The moral 
world seems electrified. Happily, we know that all must be 
subjected to Him, to whom all is given. We have only to 
study his ways. 

When I open the volume of his oracles, I am in ecstasy. 
My astonishment is excited at the number of principles, of 
observations, of points of view, so profound and extensive, 
that all the progress which the sciences have made is neces- 
sary to enable me to comprehend them. Some of them will 
only be understood by future generations. I do not believe, 
that all the seals will be opened till the consummation of ages. 
Wonderful volume! Yet there have been those who could 
ascribe it to St. Paul, to St. John! As if we should suppose 
the Analytic Essay, and the Palingenesia, to be the works 
of the person to whom yeu dictated them. 

One consideration more. All the objects of our sensual 
desires being only transitory, we ought, beyond all doubt, to 
sacrifice them to our principal object, that is to say, to the 
care of following the example of Him who has taught us 
this truth. ‘The spirit of his life and of his death was, to for- 
get himself, that he might live and die only for us. Is it 
possible, after this, to reproach his doctrine with not inspir- 
ing the public virtues? Who ever loved his friends better, 
than he who died for them? 

I conclude, but with regret. Never forget me, and re- 
member too, the promise contained in St. Matthew, chapter 
18, verse 19. 


From Von Mvurriier to Bosner. 
Feb. 5, 1783. 

My health is sensibly impaired. It is a gradual decay, 

an exhaustion of all my physical powers, which sometimes 
allows me to hope, sometimes appears to Lasten the termi- 
nation of all my evils. And yet, | am not sad; at least I 
never experience more than a very transient feeling of moral 
sadness. It is because there exists a souree of consolation 
which has long been known to you, and to which the boun 
tiful Master who possesses it, has granted me access. 
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Art. X.—CHRISTIANITY AND PuiLosopny. 


By tHe Epiror. 





NUMBER I. 


Introductory Remarks.— Object of this Discussion.—Historical View of Chris- 
tian Philosophy.— Account of the Patristic and Scholastic Periods. 


Tat complete renovation of the world to which the 
hopes of the Church are directed, requires that Christianity 
should not only be spread through the whole earth, but that, 
wherever it is planted, it should pervade all the powers of 
the mind, all the departments of their activity, all the forms 
and institutions of social and civil life. It cannot be doubt- 
ed, that in the better period which we are justified in ex- 
pecting from the prevalence of our religion, affection, ima- 
gination and reason, literature and art, science, philosophy 
and government, will be brought into captivity to Christ, 
and will together contribute to the embellishment and glory 
of his kingdom on the earth. 

As yet, however, this grand consummation is far, very 
far, from being attained, even in countries where Chris- 
tianity has been long established. The popular literature 
even of Christian lands, the reigning systems of their phi- 
losophy, the tone and usages of their society, the frame of 
their governments, still rest to a great extent on an anti- 
Christian basis, and remain at variance with the spirit of 
our religion. An impartial survey of the actual state of 
things in modern Christendom must convince us, that 
Christianity is at present scarcely more circumscribed by 
the narrowness of its geographical boundaries, than by 
the various obstructions towering against its influence with- 
in these boundaries themselves, and that as much yet re- 
mains to be done in giving intensive effect, as extensive 
spread, to the religion of the Cross. 

But among all these obstructions, there is none which 
has held out more obstinately against Christianity, or done 
its assailant forces so much injury, as false philosophy in 
all its forms. What was it, during the first ages of the 
Christian era, which, more than civil oppression, impeded 
the progress of the Gospel, and corrupted its purity? 
Those ancient, huge, grotesque systems of Gnostic and 
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Platonic philosophy with whisk it came into contact ! 
What was it, during the middle ages, which, more than bar- 
barism and ignorance, fettered the spirit, and quenched the 
light of Christianity ) ‘The heavy chains of Aristotelian 
dialectics, the thick integuments of scholastic philosophy, 
which were so industriously fastened upon it and folded 
about it! What is it, at the present day, which, more than 
open infidelity and irreligion, prevents the spiritual discern- 
ment and the transforming power of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity? The spirit of that Material Philosophy, which, 
having throned itself in the belief of the men of our times, 
controuls their feelings, opinions and principles, their whole 
inward and outward life. 

The influence of all the other powers which have been 
adverted to, as hostile to Christianity, is manifestly inferiour 
to that of philosophy. Literature is only the amusement 
of life; it exercises the lighter faculties, and occupies the 
careless hour ; moreover it takes its own tone and direction 
from philosophy. Government, tremendous as ts its power, 
can mould only our outward destiny, and cannot reach the 
inward man. Its mighty wheel, too, moves by the measure 
and in the track which philosophy prescribes. Philosophy, 
then, is the true mistress of life. It is not the idle enter- 
tainment of fancy, but the grave employment of the leading 
faculties. It does not move in an outward sphere, but 
strikes its empire into the depths of the soul. “ Philoso- 
phia,” says Seneca, “ sedit ad gubernaculum ;* if it be, 
then, itself perverse, how certainly will it misdirect all the 
courses of thought and action, and ensure the final wreck 
of our whole being ! 

While such is the controul which Philosophy is acknow- 
ledged to exercise over the minds of men, it can never be a 
matter of indifference to Christians, whether it be friendly 
or hostile to their cause. If they understand their true in- 
terests, they will sincerely deprecate its opposition, if they 
do not covet its alliance. They will see, that so long as the 
principles of the reigning philosophy are incongenial with 
those of C ‘hristianity, the latter must necessarily be exclu- 


* The whole passage deserves to be cited. ‘ Non est philosophia populare 


artificium, nec ostentationi paratum; non in verbis, sed in rebus est. Nec in hoc 
adhibetur, ut aliqua oblectatione consumatur dies, ut dematur otio nausea. 
Animum format et fabricat, vitam disponit, actiones regit, agenda et omittenda 
Snes os sedit ad gubernaculum, et per ancipitia fluctuantium dirigit cur- 
sum.” —Ep. | 
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ded from its rightful supremacy. ‘That there is some such 
incongeniality between Religion and Philosophy at the pre- 
sent day, is very generally believed. But what are the pre- 
cise points in which the disagreement consists ; what are the 
general characteristics of the Philosophy of the present pe- 
riod, in distinction from that of former periods; what is the 
exact problem to be solved by our own age in this depart- 
ment; what are the signs and prospects of the dawning phi- 
losophical era, and how our efforts are to be directed in 
hastening it on ;—these are questions about which there is 
much vagueness and uncertainty. ‘They cannot, however, 
be uninteresting to the many who are asking solicitously, 
why Christianity delays to possess the world, and what can 
be done to hasten its triumphs. It is with the hope, which 
is perhaps presumptuous, of casting light upon some of 
these points, that we have ventured, with trembling hand, 
upon this difficult subject. 

There has been much said of late years, about our me- 
chanical, shallow, sensuous philosophy, and about another 
system, conceived to be deeper, more spiritual, more un- 
worldly. ‘This has become a common and favourite theme 
of declamation with some of our popular writers. There 
seems to float before their minds the dim vision of an Ideal 
Philosophy, a new-born Platonism, sprung from German 
enthusiasm, which they hail as congenial with imagination, 
feeling and sentiment, and in comparison with which they 
cannot too much detest that “soberizing” system, which 
they have learned at the universities. And there is, no 
doubt, much truth in their complaints of the unfriendliness 
of the current Philosophy to the Imaginative, the Senti- 
mental, and the Poetic. Others, actuated by a moral inte- 
rest, denounce the old system on account of the grovelling, 
sordid, selfish principles of action which they suppose it to 
inspire, and welcome the new system, as the parent of dis- 
interested, generous and chivalrous principles and conduct. 
But these classes of writers, having no distinct conceptions 
themselves, either of the system with which they are so dis- 
satisfied, or of that from which they hope so much, have 
conveyed none to others; and what they have said has 
passed off with the great public, as elegant, but visiona- 
ry sentimentalism.—Others still, impelled by a scientific 
spirit, have found the waters of their native systems too 
confined and shallow for their far-reaching and deep-going 
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speculations, and have steered their barks for the “ mooned 
sea” of the Kantian Philosophy. But the doctrines they 
have brought home from that fairy region, have worn such 
a foreign aspect, and been dressed in such frightful teck- 
nics, that they have never been hospitably received among 
us. Little, therefore, has been done, after all that has been 
said, to give our countrymen definite ideas, either of the 
defects of the old Philosophy, or of the advantages of that 
which it is proposed to substitute in its place. 

Our object, in this discussion, is different from that of 
any of the classes now described. It is neither a poetic, 
nor philosophic, nor simply moral interest by which we are 
actuated in this undertaking. We care little to show, in 
this place, either the intrinsic errour of the prevalent empi- 
ric school, in itself considered, nor its unfriendliness to the 
imaginative and sentimental, nor even its debasing moral 
tendencies ; because all of these, in our view, are subordi 
nate to, and grow out of its irreligious spirit. ‘To this, there 
fore, our remarks will be mostly confined. We would con 
template the philosophy of our times in a religious point 
of view, and endeavour to show its general relations to 
Christianity,—its bearings upon evangelical piety and 
sound theology. 

It will be impossible for us to understand fully the philoso 
phy of the present period, unless we consider it in its connex- 
ion with that of the periods by which it has been preceded, 
and which have contributed to make it what it is. We shall 
first, therefore, take a brief survey of the great periods in 
the history of philosophy from the commencement of the 
Christian era to the seventeenth century. ‘This will oceu 
py the present number. We shall then be prepared to un 
derstand, by comparison, the spirit of the philosophy, which, 
from that time to the present, has ruled the world of mind. 
Then, too, in the light of history, we shall be able to prognos- 
ticate more justly respecting the future, and establish the prin 
ciples on which our farther progress should be conducted. 


It has often been remarked, that while other religions have 
exerted little influence on the course of events, Christianity 
has created the history of the nations among whom it has 
been established. Though itself estranged from all political 
interests, it has yet, while pursuing its heavenly objects, 
shaken the kingdoms of the earth. The grand movements 1n 
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modern history, the fall of the Roman Empire, the con- 
version of the northern nations, the rise and decline of the 
Roman hierarchy, the Crusades, the Reformation, the anti- 
religious French Revolution, the founding of this West- 
ern Empire—have all turned upon Christianity. “ It was,” 
says Schlegel, “ the divine power of love, bringing all earth- 
ly wishes and life itself, as a sacrifice to that higher love 
by which it was enkindled, spreading rapidly over all lands, 
binding all who felt it in an indissoluble union, which 
stood firm against the most raging opposition, and kept itself 
free from the mixture of every thing foreign ; it was this di- 
vine power of love which overcame the conqueror of the 
world, gave birth to a new era not as yet finished, and be- 
came ere long the principle by which, more than any thing 
else, the world was impelled and governed.” 

Equally, and even more wonderful were the effects pro- 
duced by Christianity in the intellectual world. It gave an 
impulse to the mind of the ancient nations, which had become 
enervated by errour and vice, and set it forth on a new 
career of improvement. It originated a philosophy which 
entered into successful competition with the systems of the 
old world. And when that world was inundated with bar- 
barism, it arrested the current of passion, diverted it from 
carnage and conquest, and turned it into the peaceful chan- 
nels of sacred wisdom. Through the excitement to thought 
and reflection which Christianity afforded, we see the sin- 
gular spectacle of schools of philosophy, heretofore the last 
product of cultivation, rising amidst the rudeness of yet un- 
civilized nations. It is well that Philosophy, in the pride of 
its recent independence of Religion, should be reminded, that 
it owes its origin in modern Europe to the excitation, and 
its growth and maturity to the nutriment, which Christianity 
furnished. ‘To ascribe the early rise and maturity of philo- 
sophy in modern Europe, to any peculiar ingenuity of mind, 
or strength of scientific interest, in the barbarous conquer- 
ors of this portion of the world, were almost absurd. It is 
a fact attested by the most impartial historians of philosophy, 
that the new ideas introduced by Christianity, and the un- 
wonted experiences it occasioned, first elicited the higher 
powers of reason, and have continued to occupy them, 
throughout Christendom, until this last period of religious 
indifference. 

Nor is it difficult to account for the fact, that Christianity 
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has exerted a greater influence upon the developement of 
philosophy, than other religions have been wont to do, when 
we compare it with them. The fantastic Polytheism of the 
Pagan world gave free play to the imagination, and furnish- 
ed rich materials for poetry and the fine arts ; but possessing 
no inherent unity or consistency, it could afford little excite- 
ment to reason, and little employment for its higher and sys- 
tematizing instincts. Itself the product of the earthly pas- 
sions, it strengthened their dominion over the nobler powers 
of the soul; it cast all its weight into the scale of sense, so 
that the struggling spirit was overborne, and the love of 
truth, as well as of goodness, was nearly lost in the lusts of 
the flesh. Christianity, on the other hand, by disengaging 
the mind from the thraldom of sense, leaves it to the con- 
sciousness of its higher wants, and then presents the objects 
by which those wants are gratified. It sets the mind 
upon inquiries, the answers to which it has already fur- 
nished. Offering the solution of the highest problems of 
reason, it urges reason to ponder those problems, of which 
it had been before regardless. By the wonders of the new 
birth, it produces an introspective direction of thought. By 
the real, but secret harmony of its doctrines—their true, but 
covert relation—their inherent, but unobtrusive system, it 
excites our love for consistency and unity, and employs 
the organific offices of reason. In the boundlessness of its 
disclosures, it affords ample range to the speculative mind, 
whose powers can never fully expand over the incommensu- 
rateness of finite themes, but whose joy it is to see, as each 
point of inquiry is gained, still new objects looming up upon 
its vision from the darkness of an unexplored distance, invi- 
ting it to still more adventurous research, and furnishing it, 
as the goal of its pursuit ever flies before it, with the sure 
pledge of the imperishableness of its own nature 

For a short time, indeed, after the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, its tendencies to produce philosophic effort, appear to 
have been inoperative. And while the gales of miraculous 
spiritual influence were sweeping so freely through the 
Church, and Christian love was in its first glow, it would 
have ill-beseemed the mind to have given itself to its reflec- 
tive, analytic, and systematizing work. It would have been 
contrary, too, to what we should expect from the very na- 
ture of the case, had the first age of Christianity been distin- 
guished by a scientific character. According to the senten- 
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tious observation of Neander, life in religion, as every where 
else, goes before the philosophy of it." We should, there- 
fore, confidently presume, that the first joyful experience of 
religion, would postpone, for a season, those more thorough 
investigations of its nature and relations, which might not 
afterwards be prevented. Besides, Christianity was confined, 
in its earliest stages, to the lower classes of society, of whom, 
through their want of culture or opportunity, the higher ex- 
ercises of reason could not properly be expected. 

It was not long, however, before Christianity, advancing 
now into the higher walks of life, began to awaken and em- 
ploy the mind, as it had before the heart. The idea of a 
philosophy growing out of Christianity, was very early con- 
ceived and expressed, and some imperiect attempts to realize 
it are found in the writings of Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, 
Theophilus of Antioch, Ireneus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, and others during the first centuries. By many, 
who conclude from the abuse of reason in religion against 
its proper use, this is regarded as the first point of departure 
from the simplicity of faith. So it was considered by the 
Montanists of old, the lower sort of mystics and pietists of 
the middle ages, and so it is still regarded by many in later 
times. Rightly viewed, however, it was a necessary stage 
in the progress of Christianity towards the entire renovation 
of man. It belongs as much to the design of this religion, to 
rectify the reason and all the forms of its activity, as to sanc- 
tify and control the affections. It was certainly due from 
these Fathers to their religion, so far as they were Christians, 
to carry its spirit into their modes of thought; and to their 
reason, so far as they were philosophers, to direct it to their 
religious faith. 

The human mind is possessed of a certain instinct, (if we 
may apply to the higher portion of the soul, a word com- 
monly confined to the lower,) which leads it to seek for the 
deeper grounds, the universal relations, of the various objects 
of its knowledge, and to organize from them a systematic 
whole. This instinct, or organific effort of the mind, is at 
the foundation of all science, and has constructed from the 
chaotic mass of knowledge, in itself crude and undigested, 
those noble systems, which stand as monuments of the pow- 
er of the human intellect. Without this effort, there could 


* Das Leben geht, in der Religion, wie iiberall, dem Begriffe voran. Church 
History, Vol. I. Pt. iii. p. 573. 
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be no orderly arrangement, no henieewe onl nme dis- 
position of our intellectual furniture ; but the notices of the 
senses, the results of consciousness, the fruits of reflection 
and experience—whatever is introduced into the mind at all 
the inlets of knowledge, would be heaped in useless piles, 
or scattered in wild confusion, through the soul’s dark and 
obstructed chambers. In the early, barbarous states of soci- 
ety, in the first stages of individual being, in minds of a cer- 
tain order through all the stages of progress, this instinct is, 
indeed, only partially developed. Still it is not a contingent 
principle, but belongs, potentially at least, to the very con- 
stitution of the mind. While, therefore, the assuming of 
reason to be the source or the arbiter of the doctrines of reve- 
lation must ever be resisted, its legitimate use with reference 
to these doctrines, resulting, as it does, from an innate and 
essential bias of our minds, never should, or can be pre- 
vented. And it is hard to see, why the elements of religious 
truth should alone be left uncombined, and scattered over 
the page of revelation and of Christian consciousness, while 
the elements of all other kinds of knowledge are subjected 
to the mind’s reasoning activity ; why we should be forbid 
to seek with regard to ‘religion alone, for that deeper insight 
which we are allowed to pursue w ith regard to all the other 
objects of our knowledge. All the reasons which exist in 
any case for constructing a system from the multifarious ma- 
terials of knowledge, may be urged in behalf of a religious 
science and a Christian philosophy, and with additional torce, 
in proportion to the higher interest which belongs to reli- 
gious truth. And all the disadvantages which ever attend 
the crude, undigested state of knowledge, attend the solute 
unorganized knowledge of divine things. Nor can any ob 
jections be alleged against the most strict theological sci- 
ence, which are not equally valid against science universal. 

But to return from this digression ;—in accomplishing 
its renovating work, Christianity must necessarily encounter 
opposition, and be exposed to danger, from the pre-existing 
modes of thought and systems of philosophy, as well as from 
the depraved dispositions and corrupt institutions of the 
world. Among the Greeks and Romans, and especially 
among the Oriental nations, it came into contact with a view 
of God, of the world, and of the relation between them, not 
only different from that taught by Revelation, but totally 
subversive of it. ‘To say nothing of the grosser conceptions 
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of the deity entertained by the populace, or of the specu- 
lations of some of the philosophers by which the divine being 
was made only a physical power—a sort of anima mundi ; 
—according to the prevailing idea in Pagan philosophy, 
the supreme God dwells in deep repose, unconcerned in 
the affairs of the world, which is delivered over into the 
hands of demons, heroes, and various subordinate divinities. 
The very nature of the world, too, is such, according to 
the universal doctrines of Pagan philosophy, as either to 
limit or exclude the divine agency. Matter with them was 
a principle essentially evil, eternally oppugnant to God, and 
uncontrollable by his power. How different are these 
cheerless and demoralizing doctrines from the views inspired 
by our religion! Here God appears as the immediate ad- 
ministrator of the world, as exercising paternal love and care 
over it,—as giving his Son to die for it. Here are no insur- 
mountable barriers to the divine power. ‘The world, its 
very original material, was made by God, and is perfectly 
subject to his control. The very evils under which we 
labour, over which Pagan philosophers sighed, as necessary 
and interminable, the Christian regards as permitted for a 
season by an infinite wisdom, as overruled by an infinite 
power, for the highest good, and as soon to cease for ever with 
all who, by faith in Christ, obtain admission to the Paradise 
of God. 

Such are some of the leading points of contrariety be- 
tween Christianity and the systems of Pagan philosophy 
with which it came into contact. How obvious is it, that 
these false conceptions of God and man, which were in 
many instances matured into scientific precision, stood di- 
rectly in the way of the Gospel, debarring it from all access 
to minds thus preoccupied! How obvious, too, is it, that 
these conceptions must be utterly subverted, in order to the 
ascendency of divine truth! 

We cannot forbear quoting again in this connexion from 
the greatest modern historian of the Church. “ As in the 
sphere of life,” says Neander, “so in that of thought,* Chris- 
tianity found another world already existing, having grown 
out of another principle. Into this world it could break its 
path only by its mighty renovating spirit. As in the sphere 
of life, so in that of thought, it must come into conflict with 


* “Wie im Leben, so im Denken.” 
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tendencies of mind already existing, which not only directly 
opposed themselves to it in open hostility, but which also, by 
partially appropriating to themselves some of its principles, 
threatened to become mixed with it.” 

What course, now, should have been pursued by the 
early Christian Fathers, in these circumstances? Here 
were established philosophical systems which could never 
coexist with Christianity, and which must therefore be sub- 
verted, in order to the establishment of the latter; and yet 
so corrupt and so insidious, as to threaten the purity of 
Christianity, in its attempt to subvert them. Ought now the 
Fathers, in view of these dangers to the purity of religion 
from contact with Pagan philesophy, to have left this philo- 
sophy to stand in unresisted opposition to Christianity ? or 
ought they, in view of the wide and fatal influence of false 
philosophy, to have aimed to correct it, notwithstanding the 
perils involved in the attempt? ‘This is the great question 
of the relation of reason to revelation, of philosophy to Chris- 
tianity. ‘This question will be examined more fully, in its 
abstract form, in another part of this discussion. But let us 
consider it for a moment here, in its application to the cir- 
cumstances of the early Christian Fathers. 

It has been already contended, that philosophy has its 
basis in the essential principles of our nature, that it is 
properly applicable to the elements of religious, as well as of 
secular knowledge, and that, in its full developement, it is in- 
clusive of one, as well as of the other. So that some con- 
nexion between Christianity and philosophy must be regard- 
ed as absolutely necessary, and not to be prevented by any 
determination to the contrary. But not to insist upon this 
view; we may look at the question as one of duty and expe- 
diency. 

This question would seem to require the same answer, 
as that respecting the policy of our religion in relation to the 
sinful dispositions, customs, and institutions of the world. If 
itis judged proper that Christianity should abandon the world 
to its sins, and hide itself in cloisters and deserts, sad, dis- 
heartened, and forgetful of its heavenly mission; then is it 
also proper, that it should abandon the world to its errours. 
But if, in conformity with its destination, it must encounter 
the world’s sinful dispositions and practices ; then also must 
itencounter the world’s false opinions and doctrines. While, 
therefore, the early Christians were bound to cause the light 
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of their holy onsmgle to > chine in upon the guilty duabee 
of conscience, they were equally bound to cause the light of 
their truth to irradiate the chambers of mental darkness and 
delusion. And for them, in either case, to have done other- 
wise, would have been, as if one should light a candle and 
put it under a bushel, instead of placing it on a candlestick, 
that it might give light to all in the house. 

Let it be granted, that by coming thus into collision with 
the errours of the Pagan world, Christianity was exposed to 
become itself falsified and perverted, and that this danger has 
been realized, and that Pagan philosophy, through the at- 
tempt to reconcile it with Christianity, has been the mother 
of heresies. Butso was Christianity liable to contract some 
soil upon its unsullied purity, from the depraved passions, 
customs, and institutions which it sought to rectify. This 
danger, too, has been realized, and ¢ ‘hristianity has, in fact, 
suffered a temporary or apparent deterioration from. the 
remnant corruptions of its professors, and the evil that 
is in the world. But who infers in this instance, that our 
heavenly religion ought never to have mingled in strife 
with earthly elements ? or who fears, whatever may be its 
temporary corruptions, that its identity will be lost in the 
absorbing spirit of the world? Why then should it be in- 
ferred, that it should never have entered into conflict with 
the false systems of Pagan philosophy, and sought to render 
them Christian ? or why should it be feared, that the present 
partial eclipse of its truth from the intervention of these sys- 
tems, will be perpetual, or ever become total, or that its light 
will not at last break through these, as well as all other ob- 
structions” 

In every other department, the consummation at which 
Christianity aims, is reached only through a protracted tran- 
sitional period, of confusion, conflict, and peril. And why 
should not this be equally expected in the department of phi- 
losophy ? 

But it is one thing to contend, that the subversion of Pa- 
gan philosophy was, in itself, an object at which the Fathers 
of the Church ought to have aimed ; and quite another, to au- 
thorize the particular principles, or precise method, according 
to which they proceeded. Inthese respects it might have been 
presumed that they would err, through their inexperience of 
the peculiar powers of Christianity. The leading principles 
of procedure are doubtless the same with reference to all the 
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objects towards which Christian effort should be directed. 
For example, Christianity forbids all aggressive assault 
upon the sinful institutions even of civil society, where force 
would be applicable if any where, and disowns any reform 
which does not begin in a radical change of the inmost con- 
victions of the mind. How much more, then, must it repu- 
diate every attempt to carry matters of opinion and belief by 
sudden onset, bare authority, or brute force, as incompatible 
alike with its own genius, and with the nature of the ends 
to be attained! As we expect the renovation of human so- 
ciety from the gradual transfusion of the Christian spirit 
through its entire frame ; so are we to expect the rectifica- 
tion of human philosophy trom the progressive imbuing of the 
universal mind with the principles of the Gospel. When 
this is first done, every thing in the antiquated systems of 
errour, abhorrent to the principles of Christianity, will be of 
course expelled. ‘This result, however, can never be accom- 
plished while the contact of Christianity and philosophy, fm 
every form, is resisted, while they are regarded as essentially 
irreconcileable, and while the sacred precincts of religion are 
superstitiously guarded against the highest and noblest fune- 
tions of reason. 

It is, then, with different feelings from those sometimes 
expressed, that we see the early Christian Fathers concern- 
ing themselves so deeply about the doctrines of the Gnostics 
and Platonists, and attempting, in their apologies, to vindi- 
cate their own doctrines from the stand-point of philosophy. 
The effort itself we cannot but regard as warrantable, what- 
ever faults may be apparent in the manner in which it was 
made. The evils so often and justly described as resulting 
from this attempt, are only such as are incident to the lawful, 
important, and necessary work of transforming a Pagan, in- 
to a Christian philosophy. In the temporary ferment of 
opinions produced by bringing together these heterogeneous 
systems, we see the working of that leaven, by which the en- 
tire mass of anti-christian philosophy will at length be per- 
vaded and renovated. The rising sun of Christianity, before 
it could reach its meridian, must needs pass through the 
clouds of Gnostic and Piatonic philosophy, which belted the 
horizon. But as we see it disappearing behind them, we 
know that it will not only emerge from them again, but that 
it will purge away their foulness, and break them into that 
fleecy thinness, in which they will no longer obscure its 
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glory, but rather serve as the ornamental drapery of its pa- 
vilion, and transmit its attempered rays in torms the most 
congenial and attractive to human vision. 

It thus appears to have been the first eflort of Christian 
philosophy to assert and establish the fundamental doctrines 
of the Christian revelation, in distinction from, and in oppo- 
sition to, the philosophical views of Paganism. ‘The next 
point, both in the order of time and of nature, to which the 
philosophy of the Fathers was directed, was the vindication 
of these same fundamental doctrines against the dissentient 
views arising within the bosom of the Church itself. The 
refutation of heresies occupied most of the time from the 
third to the eighth century. And this warfare, like the other, 
was carried on, in a great measure, by weapons borrowed 
from the armoury of philosophy. Origen and his associates 
in the Alexandrine school had led in the conflict against the 
errours without, Athanasius and Augustine stood foremost 
against those within the church. fy the depth of their Chris 
an experience, the vigour and penetration of their minds, 
and the commanding attributes of their personal character, 
these men were made instrumental of rescuing the vital 
doctrines of our faith from the imminent hazards of perver- 
sion to which they were then exposed from without and from 
within, and of settling them immoveably on the basis of Scrip- 
ture and reason. 

In this twofold effort, the first eight centuries of the 
Christian era passed away, constituting the first great period 
of Christian philosophy, which, for distinction’s sake, may be 
denominated the period of Patristic philosophy. Its \ead- 
ing feature was its polemic character. Another feature, 
consequent upon this, was its want of method, system, and 
completeness—its fragmentary and incoherent character. 
Directed as the Patristic philosophy was, against the capri- 
cious and ever-varying forms of errour, it must needs have 
been endlessly divergent, and without definite order or me- 
thod. It is only from this circumstance, that we can account 
for it, that men of so much scientific interest, as Origen and 
Augustine were, should have formed no connected and tho- 
roughly systematic statement of Christian doctrine. Origen’s 
work, De Principiis, seems, indeed, to have sprung from a 
desire to construct a system of the truths of revelation ; but it 
is — in its scope, so arbitrary and fanciful in its con- 
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nectives, that it can be regarded only as an approximation 
to systematic divinity. 

We come now to the second, or what may be denomi- 
nated, the Scholastic period of philosophy. It is about 
equal to the former in duration, and resembles it in being 
chiefly devoted to the doctrines of Christianity. The best 
writers on the history of philosophy, have concurred in 
representing this theological bent of inquiry as the principal 
characteristic of the scholastic period. Thus Tenneman 
says, with something of censure in the expression, that dn- 
ring this period philosophy stood at the service of theology.” 
And Ritter, Professor of Philosophy in Berlin, observes, that, 
as he understands it, “ The scholastic philosophy implies all 
those developements of philosophy which have appeared 
among the modern nations of Europe, so long as they con- 
fined their scientific efforts to the doctrines and wants of the 
Church.”t 

But while the Schol Mic philosophy was homogeneous 
with the Patristic, in this general respect, it differed from it 
in being rather systematic than polemic in its character. 
The modern nations of Europe, emerging from a rude and 
savage state, had no pre-established scientific systems to 
which they adhered, and presented therefore to their religious 
teachers no occasion for that polemic effort, to which the 
Fathers of the church had been called, as they witnessed for 
the Gospel before the cultivated and polished people of the 
Old World. The diffusion of Christianity among these bar- 
barous hordes, while it softened their manners, and, by the 
severe disciplinary character which it assumed, held them 
in restraint, at the same time furnished them with excite- 
ment to reflection, and gave birth to philosophical inquiry. 
The vital doctrines of Christian faith, with regard to the na- 
ture both of God and of man, having now been settled, after 
prolonged controversies, by the united voice of the Church; it 
was natural that this new-born philosophical spirit should be 
employed in gaining a deeper insight into their grounds and 
relations, and in bringing them from their isolated state, into 
a connected and scientific form. A survey of the products 
ofthe Scholastic philosophy must convince any one, that this 
systematic effort is the specific mode, in which the general 


* Tenneman’s Geschichte der Philos. Vol. vii. p. 29 
t Studien und Kritiken, for 1833, 2d No. 
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interest for Christian doctrine common to both periods, was 
exercised and displayed during the period now under con- 
sideration. 

From the early origin of this attempt to construct the 
doctrines of Christianity into a system, we should naturally 
expect to find specimens of a more perfect systematic divinity, 
than any which were produced during the lapse of this pe- 
riod. But the schoolmen laboured under some peculiar dis- 
advantages in the prosecution of their endeavour, the conside- 
ration of which may prove instructive to us, to whom a tho- 
roughly systematic divinity is even yet a desideratum. 

One of these disadvantages was, the use of the barbarous 
ecclesiastical Latin, to which most of the writers of this period 
confined themselves. How could a dead language,—a lan- 
guage plucked up from its native soil in the bosom of soci- 
ety,—in the wants and feelings of men, and planted again 
only in the learned dust of the schools, subserve the purpo- 
ses of a living science! How should it not be an impedi- 
ment to the free developement of thought? Were it not for 
the pedantic atlectation which led the schoolmen to retain it, 
even after the knightly order had begun successfully to cul- 
tivate their vernacular dialect, they might justly claim, on 
the ground of this disadvantage, more allowance than is 
usually made for the peculiarly dry, obscure, and disjointed 
style of their productions. For, however luminous might 
have been their views, they could never have irradiated the 
dense and dusky medium through which they must pass 
into expression ; however harmonious might have been their 
conceptions, they could never have moved that inflexible 
tongue into a correspondent utterance. 

But the chief reason, why the schoolmen furnished no- 
thing more complete and satisfactory in the science of theo- 
logy, is the exclusive attention which they gave to sacred 
studies, and their neglect of all other learning. Poetry 
and the fine arts, which were diligently cultivated by their 
knightly contemporaries, and which would have had so be- 
nign an effect, at least upon the outward form of their wri- 
tings, were abandoned by the schoolmen as profane. As to 
the mathematics, the natural sciences, the mechanic arts, 
political economy, and intellectual philosophy,—subjects 
which have so engrossed the attention of these later ages,— 
it can hardly be said they were neglected by the schoolmen, 
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so utterly were they wnknowu during the principal part of 
the period now under consideration. 

Some writers on this period have, indeed, represented the 
ideas introduced by the Aristotelian philosophy as the chiet 
subjects of interest to the schooimen. It is obvious, however, 
that this philosophy did not furnish either the excitement to 
the scientific interest which was awakened in the schoolmen, 
nor the materials about which this interest was employed. 
So far from this, the principles of the Aristotelian philoso- 
phy were applied by the schoolmen only to the form and 
arrangement of the doctrines of Christianity, which doc- 
trines were the engrossing themes of their attention. Others 
have described the subjects of nominalism and realism as 
the great points of inquiry during the scholastic period. 
But these subjects, earnestly as they were discussed and 
controverted, possessed no interest to the schoolmen, ex- 
cept as they grew out of, or stood connected with, the doe- 
trines of revealed religion. Upon these sacred themes were 
the chief energies of mind bestowed, undividedly and al- 
most without remission, for many successive ages, through- 
out Christian Europe. 

It is not to be understood from these remarks, as has some- 
times been represented, that the mind, during this period, 
was held in fetters by religion, and prevented by the 
shackles of Christian restraint from ranging through the En- 
cyclopedia of knowledge. 'The fact is simply this. At a 
time, when, according to the common rate of progression in 
society, the barbarous plunderers of Europe would have 


felt only the wants of the savage life, some feeble degree of 


philosophic interest had been prematurely awakened among 
them, through the influence of Christianity. ‘This interest 
was naturally confined at first to the objects by which it 
had been excited; and it was long before it acquired suffi- 
cient vigour and maturity to break for itself new paths into 
the then untrodden fields of secular knowledge ; though not 
so long as it would have been, without the fostering intlu- 
ence ot Christianity. 

It will hardly need to be proved, that this exclusive de- 
votion of the Scholastic philosophy to Christian theology 
must have prevented any considerable improvement in 
either. ‘he perfection of philosophy consists in its being com 
prehensive of the simple elements in all the departments of 
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knowledge. How imperfect, then, must philosophy have 
remained, so long as it was confined to the elements of a 
single science, though by far the most rich and inviting of 
those open to its research! And as to theology, since it is 
truly cognate with the other sciences, though infinitely su- 
periour to them, how could it be thoroughly understood, 
unless viewed in its existing relations! While the light of 
scientific illumination fell im a concentrated beam upon 
Religion alone, leaving surrounding objects in darkness, 
Religion itself could not have been so advantageously seen, 
as if that light had been more equably diffused over the ad- 
jacent realms of truth, revealing their mutual relations, and 
placing each in the reflected radiance of all the rest. Oh! 
when will the time come, in which God, the object of divine 
science, shall be recognised by reason in the manifestations 
he makes of himself in the world, as well as in those con- 
tained in Revelation ; and in which the world, (its mate- 
rial, its laws, its history,) the object of the human sciences, 
shall be referred to God as its first cause, its grand centre, 
and last end ! 

We might enlarge upon other causes, which prevented 
the schoolmen from attaining that thorough and system- 
atic knowledge of religion after which they aimed ; such 
as their servile dependence on the authority of the Fa- 
thers, their rigid adherence to the established forroulas 
of theological expression, and their misapplication of the 
Aristotelian dialectics ;—but this would lead us too far. 
Enongh has been said to show the reasons of the glaring 
defects of the Scholastic philosophy, which have created so 
deep a prejudice against it, that it hardly receives credit for 
its real excellencies, or for the correctness and importance of 
its radical principle. 

With regard to these unfavourable causes, it needs only 
to be farther remarked, that most of them took effect only 
near the termination of this period, and that the elder 
schoolmen were comparatively free from that servility of 
mind, that metaphysical subtlety, and dreadful aridity of 
style, which characterized their successors. The spirit of 
Scotus Erigena was as bold and unfettered, as that of Al- 
ired, his contemporary. St. Anselm," too, the father of the- 
ology in England, and the monks of St. Victor, though 
faithful adherents of the doctrines of the Church, yet dealt 


* See especially the work of Anselm, Cur Deus homo? 
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freely with its established formulas of expression, and al- 
lowed differences of opinion within preseribed boundaries. 
It was the same at a somewhat later period in France. 
The imperfect theological writings of Abelard disclose some- 
thing of the genius which has earned for him so high a re- 


putation in the literary world ; and above all, the works of 


St. Bernard, whose copious eloquence is so richly and 
sweetly expressive of the fervours of pious devotion, and 
the depths of mystic contemplation, belong to quite another 
class from the heavy productions of the later schoolmen, 
and disclaim all aflinity with their harsh and soulless jar- 
gon. We may hence learn the errour of those, (and there 
are many such,) who regard logical subtlety, servile re- 
liance on authority, and a barbarous style, which are only 
contingent and partial attendants of the scholastic philoso- 
phy, as its principal characteristics, ‘This is judging of the 
whole by a sinall part. 

As we now cast our eyes back from the point we have 
gained, we perceive that from the commencement of the 
Christian era to the seventeenth century, the grand current 
of philosophic thought and labour in Christendom ran en- 
tirely in a theological direction. We have made two pe- 
riods ;—but they are rather different stages in the develope- 
ment of the same general tendency of mind. The sacred 
bent of philosophy, which characterizes equally both of 
these periods, was particularly directed, according to cir- 
cumstances, now to the overthrow of the anti-Christian 
systems which ruled the ancient world, now to the confuta- 
tion of the heresies springing up within the bosom of the 
Church, now to the scientific arrangement and systematic 
construction of the doctrines of revelation. Still, it was the 
ideas introduced by Christianity, in some form, which ar- 
rested and held the attention of philosophy for so many cen- 
turies. Hence Hahn, in his Manual, makes but one period 
from the commencement of the Christian era to 1624, which 
he describes as a period in which Reason took its proper 
place, as a learner at the feet of Revelation.* 

* The authorities which the writer has consulted are principally Neander, 
Gieseler and Hahn, in the history of Christianity ; Tenneman, Tiedeman and 
Ritter, in the history of Philosophy. He has understood from one who has 
attended Neander’s course on the history of Christianity during the dark ages, 
that his estimate of the Scholastic philosophy is among the most interesting and 
satisfactory portions of his great work, and that he has there shown the same 


depth and clearness of thought, accuracy of discrimination, and power of ap- 
prehending the leading features of a complicated mass of materials, which have 
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Thus was the new philosophy of the Christian era like 
the primeval philosophy of the world, the daughter of reli- 
cion. And as Reason had spent its first infancy in explor- 
ing the mystic creeds and rites of Paganism ; so now, at its 
second birth, were its powers employed upon the doctrines 
and ordinances of Christianity. The devotion of reason 
to revelation during this whole period, was doubtless too ex- 
clusive, and the other sources of knowledge and departments 
of learning were unduly neglected. Stull how much better 
was even this exclusiveness, than that indifference to reli- 
zion, or hostility to it,—that exclusive devotion to secular 
knowledge, which is, as we shall hereafter endeavour to 
show, the opposite and disgraceful extreme of the philoso- 
phy of ovr own times! For how insignificant in their im- 
port, and remote in their bearing upon our highest wants, 
are all the boasted disclosures of secular science, in compa- 
rison with the disclosures of divine Revelation! How emp- 
ty are the cisterns of worldly knowledge, for which Phi- 
losophy has forsaken the living fountains of truth from 
which she formerly drank! How drear the desert, and arid 
are the sands over which she has taken her devious course 
from the sacred haunts and verdant enclosures of the tem- 
ple, in which she once dwelt! Happy will be the hour, 
when famishing on the husks of worldly knowledge, this 
repentant prodigal shall remember the home of her youth, 
its overtlowing plenty of heavenly food! When, finding no 
rest for the sole of her foot, this vagrant bird of wisdom shall 
plume her returning wing for the Ark of God from which 
she went out, bearing with her all the spoils which the un- 
fruitful waters can afford, and again build her nest among 
the sheltering altars of Religion! Then will Philosophy, 
having gone the round of the earthly sciences, and possessed 
itself of all their stores, devote itself anew to the doctrines of 
Christianity, not blindly and exclusively as before, but hav- 
ing found the lesson of its own experience to accord with 
the great truth, uttered by one who was himself both philoso- 
pher and Christian, that “ sacred and inspired divinity is the 
Sabbath and port of all men’s labours and peregrinations.”* 


ween already exhibited by him in his accounts of the Gnostic philosophy, and of 
he early Trinitarian and Pelagian controversies. 


* Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, Vol. I. p. 290, Montague’s ed. 
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Hints designed to regulate the Intercourse of Christians. By W. B. Sprague, 
D. D., Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in Albany. Albany ; 
printed by Packard § Van Benthuysen, 1234. 


Tue announcement of a work such as this title imports, and from an 
author so well known for the soundness, as well as the eminently practi- 
cal nature of his writings, we are sure, will be acceptable. Perhaps no 
point of duty is so little studied, and is at the same time so immensely im 
portant, as the intercourse of Christians with each other, and with the world 
While the press abounds with essays to guide the Christian in the othe: 
departments of duty, we have rarely, if ever, met with a work, which so 
exactly meets him in the every day walks of life, and with a kind and en 
couraging hand, points out the way in which all who will, may labour suc 
cessfully for the advancement of the kingdom of Christ. 

“We are never likely,” says Dr. Sprague, “to gain any object for 
which we do not distinctly provide in our calculations and arrangements 
A general intention of labouring for it, as opportunity may occur, and con 
venience dictate, will be almost sure to result in nothing ; and it is precise 
ly on this ground, as we have reason to believe, that the great mass of men 
are losing their souls. When we see a man with a definite object in his 
eye, pursuing distinct plans for the attainment of it, and moving forward in 
the execution of those plans, we expect that he will do something to pur 
pose ; and we look with confidence for a result proportioned to his efforts 
He is in an attitude now to encounter obstacles ; and to crucify a spirit of 
apathy in its earliest operations ; and to bring to his aid other subordinate 
agencies, as opportunity may permit, or occasion require. He avoids on 
the one hand, the evil of those who work without a plan,—and on the other, 
of those who form a plan, and do nothing towards itsexecution. Precisely 
the same principle you must adopt, and the same course you must pursue, 
if you would find opportunities for Christian intercourse. You must make 
provision for such opportunities by incorporating them into the whole plan 
of your life ; and you must not merely make provision for them, but must 
faithfully avail yourself of them, when they occur; and the more you do 
this, the more of practical system you have in this department of religious 
duty, the more wi!l you value the privilege of this intercourse, the more 
fruitful in permanent blessings will it be to you.”’ 

The great value of Dr. Sprague’s work is, that he has laid before us 
just that practical system which we need, and so adapted to the condition 
of all, that no Christian who reads it, can afterwards feel excused for apa 
thy and indifference to this branch of duty. The author, in his own pecu 
liarly happy manner, seems in this volume to enter into the very family of 
the reader, and while he wins attention by the gentleness and delicacy of 
his address, he carefully points out the errours which may heretofore have 
escaped attention, and urges with much force the deep responsibility of 
every individual Christian particularly, from the peculiar character of the 
a 


Believing this work calculated to be permanently and extensively use- 
ful, we can only hope it may become known as widely as it deserves. It 
cannot fail to be appreciated as one of the best practical works of the 
day 
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Declaring the whole Counsel of God.—A Sermon delivered at the Ordi. 
nation of the Rev. Leverett Griggs, by Jeremiah Day, D. D., Presiden, 
of Yale College. New-Huaven ; printed by Baldwin §- Peck, 1833.—Acts 20. 
27, ‘For I have not shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God.’s 


Though the usual time for noticing occasional productions of this 
nature has passed, this sermon having been delivered nearly a year 
ago, we cannot forbear, even at this late period, to propose it for the careful 
attention of our readers, and to record on the pages of our journal, some of 
the leading directions which it contains to the preachers of the Gospel. 

The author inquires, what is the counsel of God which the minister is 
required to make the subject of his preaching ;—what it is to declare the 
whole of this counsel; the danger that he may fail to do this effectually, and 
some of the particular cases in which a defective exhibition of the truth is 
actually made. We cite his remarks under the second head. Sermon, 
page ». 

“I. Let usconsider, in the second place, some of the causes which may 
have an influence to prevent ministers from declaring the whole of the re- 
vealed counsel of God. 

“Some may be deterred from making a full exhibition of the truth, by a 
fear of giving offence to their hearers. Even the ancient prophets were not 
free from the danger of yielding to suggestions of this nature. They were 
specially cautioned to be upon their guard on this point. The Lord said to 
Jeremiah, ‘Thou shalt go to all that I shal! send thee, and whatsoever I 
command thee, thou shalt speak. Pe not afraid of their faces, for | am 
with thee to deliver thee.’ And to Ezekiel he saith, ‘Son of man, I send 
thee to the children of Israel, to a rebellious nation. Thou shalt speak my 
words unto them, whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear. 
Be not afraid of their words, nor be dismayed at their looks.’ 

“The Scriptures, however, give no countenance to the practice of those 
who studiously inrite opposition; who present the truth, in exceptionable 
forms of expression, for the very purpose of awakening prejudice and 
hatred ; who appear to make the hostility which they excite in their hear- 
ers, the measure of their own faithfulness. Let sound doctrine be brought 
forward, on suitable occasions, whatever opposition it may occasion ; but 
let not this opposition be aggravated by unkind and offensive language ,— 
by partial and distorted exhibitions of the truth. 

** Many fail of declaring the whole counsel of God, from an undue reli- 
ance upon some favourite theological system. Not that order and arrange- 
ment are unfavourable toa clear understanding of religious truth Ifa 
theological system were to embrace all the doctrines and duties, motives 
and sanctions, which are contained in the Scriptures; it could be no objec- 
tion that they were formed into a well proportioned scheme. But it is no 
easy matter for any man, or set of men, so to possess themselves of the 
riches of the sacred volume, as to be able to comprise them within the limits 
of a brief doctrinal summary. This is not the course which system build- 
ers commonly adopt. A few prominent points taken here and there from 
the Scriptures, are sufficient for their purpose. With these for a founda- 
tion, they can erect and finish the superstructure for themselves. When 
this is done, they seem to have no occasion to dwell much upon those por- 
tions of the word of God which are not easily shaped to the Raneaidh of 
their scheme. They save themselves the labour of searching for truths 
which might, perhaps, impair the symmetry and beauty of a finely propor- 
tioned system 

** But, you will ask, is there no system in the truths relating to the divine 
kingdom? Undoubtedly there is. But it isa system, the lines of which 
run back as far as the diys of heaven, and forward through a succession of 
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ages, which the boldest powers of thought cannot reach. It embraces the 
numberless worlds which shed their light upon our little earth ;—the 
thrones, and dominions, and principalities, and powers, with which the 
highest heavens are filled. It comprises the laws which apply to every 
action, and every thought, of all the accountable beings, in all these worlds, 
throughout the endless period of their existence. li takes a view of the 
influence which is to go down from the present hour to distant ages ; which 
is to operate on the countless millions which are yet to people the earth. 
It allots the rewards of the heavenly world, and dispenses the terrours of 
the eternal prison. It is a system vast as the universe, possessing an end- 
less variety in the relations of its parts, and known only, in all its extent, 
by the omniscient Mind, ‘It is high as heaven, whatcan we know’ of it? 
‘Can we find out the Almighty to perfection ?? So much of his purposes 
and works as he has condescended to rereal to us, we may be able to under- 
stand. ‘These are parts of his ways. But how little a portion is heard of 
him.’ 

“Another reason why some hesitate to preach distinctly certain doc- 
trines of the Bible, is, that they find a difficulty in explaining to their own 
satisfaction, the philosophy of these doctrines. In a pertect system of 
truth perfectly understood, each portion may be explained by tracing its 
relations to other parts, and to the whole. But God may have revealed to 
us some truths necessary to our welfare, without showing us how they 
are connected with the complicated arrangements of his providence. 
These we are bound to receive upon his simple testimony, whether we can 
or cannot explain them, by our philosophical theories. When He who 
gave us all our powers of judging, speaks to us from heaven, we are not 
to suspend our belief of his declarations, till we can try their credibility 
before the tribunal of human wisdom. It belongs to us, it is true, to ex- 
amine the evidence in favour of a proposed revelation, and also to exercise 
our judgement in applying the rules of interpretation. But when we 
have once determined the meaning of an inspired passage, we are not at 
liberty to call in question its truth; or to treat it with neglect, because it is 
not easily explained by the suggestions of philosophy. 

* But are we forbidden to attempt the removal of difficulties to which 
scriptural declarations may be exposed? By no means. Let spiritual 
things be compared with spiritual; let different portions of the sacred yo- 
lume be brought together, to throw light upon each other; let even the 
aid of philosophy be called in, not to explain away, but to elucidate scrip- 
tural truth. But if, after all, difficulties still remain, let not the testimony 
of God be set aside, because our limited understandings cannot fathom 
the counsels of infinite wisdom. 

“Should not Scripture, however, be so interpreted, as not to present a 
meaning contrary to the dictates of reason? No revelation from God 
can contain a meaning which is intuitively or demonstrably false. But 
he may reveal things to us, which to mere reason, without divine testimo- 
ny, would appear highly tmprobable. * How unsearchable are his judge- 
ments, and his ways past finding out!’ His plain declarations are not to 
be explained away, on the ground that, to our apprehension, they contain 
improbabilities. 

_ “Some preachers omit a distinct exhibition of certain scriptural doc- 
trines, because they apprehend that they are liable to be perverted. But, 
if liability to perversion did not prevent infinite wisdom from giving these 
doctrines a place in the Scriptures, ought it to prevent preachers from 
stating them to their hearers? It is proper that more than usual caution 
should be used, in the manner of exhibiting such truths, to guard them 
against misapprehension. It may be well to blend their influence with 
that of other truths, which may make their practical bearing to be better 
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understood. But to exclude from the desk every doctrine which is liable 
to be perverted by apostate man, would be to withhold from the hearers 
the whole system of scriptural truth. ‘The brightest exhibitions of wis- 
dom and grace to a fallen world, are made the occasion of deepening the 
guilt of multitudes, and sinking them to a lower place in the abodes of 
wo. 


American Advocate of Peace. Conducted by C. 8. Henry. Hartford, Conn. 
Wm. Watson. pp. 56. 

The Calumet ; New Series of the Harbinger of Peace. No. 19. May and 
June, 1834. L. D. Dewey ; New-York. 


It indicates a decided advance of the Peace cause in popular estima- 
tion, that it should have two periodicals of s» respectable_a character as the 
present devoted to its interests. Even if the patronage bestowed upon 
them should be but scanty, yet we augur well from the fact, that talents of 
such high order are enlisted in the cause as we see evinced in the pages 
of these pamphlets. The fact of itself discovers the reaching of superiour 
minds towards the attainment of an object of no less importance than 
the entire abolition of War and the universal establishment of Peace on 
earth. The engagement of such minds in such an enterprise is sufficient 
to rescue it from the charge of being a Quixotic or chimerical attempt. 

The American Advocate of Peace, conducted by Mr. Henry, will 
doubtless, if we may take the present number as a specimen, prove a rich 
repository of able discussions on War, and its various collateral topics, tend- 
ing to awaken a wider and deeper interest in the subject, not only among 
Christians, but also among statesmen and patriots. The first number is 
ushered to the public under the auspices of the respectable names of the 
Editor Rev. C. 8. Henry, Rev. Prof. Holland of Washington College, and 
Francis Fellowes, Esq. of Hartford, Conn., by each of whom is furnished a 
talented and very interesting article: the first, On the Progress and Objects 
of Peace Societies ; the second, On the Influence of War in the Wealth of 
Nations; and the third, On the Progress of International Law in Reference 
to the Objects of Peace Societies. 

The Calumet has been for some years the organ of the American 
Peace Society, and has held a rank, a8 made a progress, similar to that of 
the cause which it advocates—humble, but insinuating. Having recently 
passed into new hands, it appears both editorially and typographically to 
great advantage, and in every respect appeals strongly for support to all 
the friends of Peace, which is, we take it, but another name for the friends 
of man and of the Gospel. 


A Guide to the Study of Moral Evidence, or of that Species of Reasoning 
which relates to Matters of Fact and Practice. By Rev. James Edward Gam- 
bier, Eng. With Illustrative Notes. Being an application of the principles 
of the Secence to the Divine Originof the Christian Religion. By Joseph 1. 
Warne, A. M., Pastor of the Baptist Church in Brookline, Mass. To which 
is prefired an Introductory Essay on Moral Reasoning. By Wm. Hague, 
A. M., Pastor of the First Baptist Church in Boston, Mass. Boston ; pub- 
lished by James Loring, 1°34. 

The subject of Moral Evidence is one of radical importance to the 
inquirer after truth. The author states that his motive in undertaking this 
subject, was his having observed persons of ability and education delude 
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themselves as to the truth of facts of importance to their moral conduct, 
by applying to them principles of reasoning unsuited to the nature of the 
case. After stating very particularly and ably the points in which moral 
evidence differs from demonstration, our author makes the following just 
remarks as to the importance of the former. ‘ However inferiour it may 
be to demonstration, it is not possible to avoid using it constantly. For it 
is the only light afforded us to form our practical opinions and regulate 
our conduct. Without attending to it, we can neither act, nor cease to 
act. We cannot even subsist without acting upon it; since it cannot be 
demonstrated that our food will not poison, instead of nourishing us. In- 
stead, therefore, of contemning it on account of its inferiority, it becomes 
us to improve to the utmost, the light which it affords, by qualifying our- 
selves to apply it as correctly as possible on every occasion. his must 
be incumbent, not only on the student in science, but also on every man, 
whatever be his business or employment.” He then proceeds to point out 
the different kinds of moral evidence—to give general directions relating 
to moral reasoning—special directions relating to each kind of moral evi- 
dence—and, finally, to show the kinds of evidence of which different 
subjects admit. All these points are treated ably and judiciously, 
though without much originality, to which, indeed, the author does not 
pretend. This work may be regarded as one of the most useful summa- 
ries of what has been written on different parts of the general subject of 
moral reasoning, by Locke, Watts, Campbell, and other writers. 

The Notes appended to this work by the American Editor very much 
increase its value. They are designed to make a special application of the 
general principles laid down by the author, to the evidence of the Chris- 
tian Religion. The annotator alludes, on p. 79, to the evidence of mira- 
cles in a way which has been common among our writers, but which, to 
us, appears unsatisfactory. For different views on this subject, we refer 
to a passage in Olshausen’s Commentary, translated in our first Number. 


The Comprehensive Commentary on the Holy Bible ; containing the Text ac- 
cording to the authorized Version, Scotts Marginal References, Matthew 
Henry's Commentary condensed, but containing every useful thought, the 
Practical Observations of Rev. Thomas Scott, D. D., with extensive erpla- 
natory, critical,and philological Notes, selected from Scott, Doddridge, Gill, 
Adam Clarke, Patrick, Pool, Lowth, Burder, Harmer, Calmet, Rosenmuel- 
ler, Bloomfield, and many other writers on the Scriptures ;—the whole de- 
signed to be a digest and combination of the adrantages of the best Bible 
Commentaries, and embracing nearly all that is valuable in Henry, Scott 
and Doddridge, conveniently arranged for family and private reading, and 
at the same time particularly adapted to the wa nts of Sabbath-school teachers 
and Bible Classes ; with numerous useful Tables ,and a neatly engraved Fa- 
mily Record. Edited by Rev. Wm. Jenks, D. D., Pastor of Green-street 
Church, Boston. Embellished with five portraits, and other elegant engra- 
vings from steel plates, several maps, and many wood cuts, §-c.—Brattlebo- 
ro’; published by Fessenden & Co.—and Boston; Shattuck, §- Co., 1834. 


; The English language is peculiarly favoured, both in the excellence 
of its version of the Scriptures, and in the number and high merit of its 
commentaries. In the single point of minute and thorough acquaintance 
with the original languages, do they seem to be inferiour to the commen- 
taries of the recent exegetical school in Germany ; while in the exhibition 
of general theological learning, sound judgement, genius, and practical 
piety, they far surpass it. But while the standard commentaries in our 
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language certainly have great excellences, they also have glaring defects. 
And it was a good thought to form a Commentary which should combine 
the excellences and exclude the defects of our most approved interpre- 
ters of the Bible. Such is the object of the Comprehensive Commentary. 
The task was certainly a difficult one, and failure would not have been 
strange. But it has been accomplished thus far, under the auspices 
of the learned and able editor, in such a way as to realize the expecta- 
tions of the public. The title-page itself gives all the account which is 
necessary of the plan and contents of the work. The mechanical execu- 
tion is uncommonly fine, and no expense has been spared to render the 
work deserving of patronage. 

We have ne doubt, that the best and only way of promoting a thorough 
knowledge of the Scriptures, is for writers to devote themselves to the 
more careful study of particular books. The whole Bible is too large a 
field to be successfully cultivated by a single hand. Hence we think the la- 
bours of Professors Stuart, Robinson, Bush, and others, are far more wisel 
directed, in being employed upon particular portions of the sacred wo 
than in being extended, like those of some others, over the whole Bible. 
This opinion, however, does not diminish our approbation of the attempt, 
to render the riches of scriptural knowledge and practical instruction al- 
ready existing in the language, more available by the great mass of the 
community. The one is an effort to elevate the standard of biblical learn- 
ing,—the other to disseminate the knowledge already accumulated. And 
for the latter object, no work on the Scriptures which we have seen is bet 
ter calculated, than the Comprehensive Commentary. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
The Anited States. 


The Indians on their new Lands.—The removal of some of the 
Indian tribes from certain states of the Union, to unappropriated 
regions west of the Mississippi, (which was first proposed under 
Mr. Monroe’s administration,) has within a few years excited 
much interest in this country. Documents relating to this sub- 
ject were published in May last, by the House of Representatives, 
with the Report of the Committee on Indian Affairs; and from 
them the following statements are derived. The readers of the 
Literary and Theological Review will wish to be informed, at 
least in general terms, concerning the condition of those tribes. 

“‘ Whatever difference of opinion may heretofore have existed,” 
remarks the report, “the policy of the government, in regard to 
the future condition of these tribes of Indians, may now be re- 
garded as definitely settled.” Such being the case, all must now 
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desire to see it proving as beneficial to them, as its most sanguine 
advocates have ever anticipated. A large proportion of them have 
now been removed, and placed on districts allotted to them, with 
which, after some difficulties, they are said to have at length be- 
come satisfied. Five of these tracts are nearly oblong, and lie 
contiguous, generally separated by imaginary boundaries, from Red 
River nearly to the 38th degree of latitude. Others, of various 
forms and sizes, are either intermingled with these, or grouped 
together near Fort Leavenworth. These tracts occupy a part of a 
new territory, to be formed under the title of the Western Ter- 
ritory, and appropriated exclusively to Indians, which it is pro- 
posed, at some future time, to admit into the Union as a State. 
The boundaries are these : on the east by Arkansas and Missouri, 
north by the Platte, and west and south by the Mexican posses- 
sions. The Indian title has been extinguished, and the Indians are 
to receive their titles from the United States. Several tribes resi- 
ding north of the Platte have wished to become members of this 
confederacy, but the committee reported against its extension, and 
recommended the question of a second to future inquiry. 

* It is admitted,” says the report, “that we have given them 
[the Indians] guarantees which we have not fulfilled.” * * “Our 
inability to perform our treaty guarantees arose from the conflicts 
between the rights of the States and of the United States.” * * 
The committee are not surprised that the Indians should now 
ask, “‘ What new security can you give us to the lands in the West, 
that you did not, in times past, give us to lands in the East?” 
“The case,” says the report, ‘‘is now free from all conflicting 
interests ;” that territory is the exclusive property of the United 
States. ‘The United States and the Indian tribes are the sole 
parties,” and are free to do whatever they please. 

The right of self-government is secured to each tribe, with 
jurisdiction over persons and property, except that persons travel- 


” 


ling there, or residing among them under public authority, are 
to be under our protection. The governour, however, may re- 
prieve, and the president may pardon, a person sentenced capi- 
tally under the Indian laws, if of another tribe, or a citizen of the 
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United States ; and the governour has a negative on the acts of their 
council: for the tribes are to establish their own mutual relations 
by aconfederacy. The United States will regulate trade with the 
tribes; and a new system is proposed by the bill, the old having 
been open to great uncertainty and many abuses. The United 
States are bound to protect the tribes against each other and fo- 
reign enemies. The expenses of the council will be paid by the 
United States, who are to have an agent residing among them, to 
counsel them, and protect them with military force when neces- 
sary. ‘The several tribes may protect themselves against persons 
foreign to the territory, and may expel even persons allowed to 
remain on their lands by a license from the United States. 

Education is to be a primary object, and the Indians are to be 
concerned in the direction of it, with the assent of the president, 
under the superintendence of the governour, so far as their annui- 
ties are concerned. A preference is to be given to educated youth, 
in all the employments of which they are capable. ‘The bill also 
recommends the admission of an Indian delegate from the Terri- 
tory into Congress, as necessary to their interests, particularly in 
elevating their character. Such a measure was first suggested in 
the treaty with the Delawares, in 1778. 

If space were allowed, some interesting particulars might be 
added, concerning the various tribes both within and without the 
territory described. Mr. Ellsworth, who has made two journeys 
through the Indian country as agent of the United States, has ex- 
posed some of the abuses practised by traders, who, in evasion of 
the laws, have sometimes distilled ardent spirit on the Indian ter- 
ritory, and sometimes introduced it in direct violation of them. 
Respectable evidence is furnished to show, that the Indians have 
sometimes paid for alcohol when reduced to proof, from $32, to 
#64 a gallon! Distillation is also practised in some of the newly 
located tribes, and the spirits sold at S90 a barrel. The commis- 
sioners have recommended that our government interfere to put 
a stop to these practices. 

With regard to the appropriateness of the country to the pur- 
pose to which it has been assigned, the commissioners consider it 
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peculiarly fit for tribes which are to pass from the hunter to the 
pastoral, and finally to the agricultural state, and to receive intel- 
lectual, moral and religious improvement. It contains much fer- 
tile land ; and the prairies, when protected from fire, soon become 
overgrown with young timber. Water may generally be obtained 
from wells, where streams are not found. There is at present a 
supply of game; but its gradual reduction, it is thought, will 
incline the Indians to the rearing of cattle and tilling of the 
ground. 


The Source of the Mississippi.icHenry R. Schoolcraft, Esq. 
has recently published a narrative of the discovery of the head- 
waters of this great stream, which was made by an expedition 
placed under his direction by the secretary of war, in 1832. The 
work contains also, interesting information on several subjects not 
directly connected with the object of the expedition, which that 
very intelligent traveller has collected by careful investigations ; 
but we have room only for a general account of Itasca Lake, the 
source of the Mississippi, and of the region in which it is situated. 

Itasca Lake is three thousand one hundred and sixty miles 
distant from the Balize, at the mouth of the stream to which it gives 
rise. It is seven or eight miles long, from south-east to north-west, 
and of an irregular form, like two long lakes, with the extremity 
of one attached to the middle of the other. A small island near the 
point of junction has taken the name of the discoverer ; and a little 
north of it, viz. at the north-western corner of the lake, the Missis- 
sippi commences its course of amazing length, in a small stream 
which flows towards a point nearly the reverse of its general 
direction. 

Itasca Lake appears to have been known to the French, so far 
as to procure for it a name in their language, as they called it Lac 
la Biche. Its water is transparent; and while it has but a single 
and very insignificant tributary rill, it discharges through a chan- 
nel ten or twelve feet wide, and twelve or fifteen inches deep. Mr. 
Schoolcraft judges that its surface is 1,490 feet above the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. Cass Lake has heretofore been estimated at 1,330 
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feet ; and the difference of elevation is surmounted in passing the 
labyrinth of small lakes and crooked channels which connect this 
with the other head-waters. 

The surrounding country is of diluvial formation, with pines 
on the hills, which are seen at a distance, and elm, lynn, maple, 
cherry, the betula, spruce, and other northern trees, on the banks. 
The margin is strewn with abundance of shells of the species 
helix and unio; a deer was seen on the bank; and ducks, teal and 
loons abound there as well as in the neighbouring lakes. The 
region is occasionally traversed by Indians, and at their old 
camping places were found the bones of different fish and tor- 
tolses. 

Mr. Schoolcraft gives a very plausible conjecture as to the rea- 
son why the true source of the Mississippi has not been before as- 
certained. Its course is at first, for a considerable distance, north- 
west and north-east, until it reaches a parallel of latitude nearly a 
degree above its head-waters, on the great diluvial plateau which 
contains the contiguous waters of Lakes La Salle, Marquette and 
‘Travers, in about the 48th degree. Here lies the route of the fur 
iraders, who therefore pass north of Itasca Lake. 

The Mississippi, after leaving its head lake, descends several 
natural terraces, by a devious course, receiving tributaries from 
various lakes, one of which, Ussowa Lake, lies almost side by side 
with Itasca, and although much smaller, affords a larger supply of 
water. It traverses more degrees of latitude than any other river 
in America, and perhaps im the world ; occupying more than 3000 
wiles of the distance between the arctic circle and the equator. 
The Missour!, however, has still a claim to be considered as the 
maim stem of this noble stream, as it 1s known to be of greater 
length than the Mississipp: above the junction. 

It is an interesting geological feature of our continent, that 
ihe region which gives rise to the Mississippi bears some of the 
strongest marks of those changes which have evidently taken place 
on many other parts of the earth’s surface. The soil is diluvial 

and, produced by the pulverizing of solid granite ; while boulders 
t this and other primitive rocks are scattered over the country, 
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where they were left by some long spent power that seems to have 
torn them from their beds. ‘These boulders of gradually decreas- 
ing size, are found scattered along down the course of the river, 
indicating the rushing of a current in that direction ; while tra- 
vellers speak of the denuded rock formations farther north. 


The Cholera.—This disease has reappeared this season in 
several of the regions and many of the places which it visited in 
1832. Its ravages have generally proved much less extensive, and 
its presence has not produced such consternation, as before. It is 
said to have usually yielded more readily to medical treatment, 
and to have proved fatal in a smaller proportion of cases. A con- 
siderable number of deaths occurred in steam-boats on the Mis- 
sissippi. Cincinnati has chiefly suffered, and, with several other 
western towns, is still afflicted with the disease. It has visited Bul 
falo, Albany, d&c., and there, as well as in New-York, it still exists 
In Quebec and Montreal it has prevailed to a much greater degree 
and in the latter city has destroyed above one thousand victims 
{In New-York, from July 23d, to August 25th, the number of 
cases reported was 355, and of deaths 211. Although the time ts 
considerably more than half that which the Cholera continued in 
this city in 1832, the number of deaths is vastly less than in that 
year—perhaps not above one for thirty 


FAertco. 

According to the account we gave in our last number, of the 
progress of affairs in the United Mexican States, the Congress 
were a few months since actively engaged in the discussion of 
measures of fundamental reformation in the constitution and laws, 
with a fair prospect of carrying them through by a large majority 
of both houses, while there were indications of their being exten- 
sively pleasing to the people. A sad change has since been ef- 
fected, by the interposition of President Santa Anna. In spite of 
his repeated protestations in favour of the constitution, and the 
will of the majority of the nation, he seems to have set both at defi- 
ance, and thus justified the apprehensions of some discerning 
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men, who have never placed entire confidence in his sincerity. A 
portion only of the bills proposed had become laws. The great 
one, comprehending a variety of changes, had not been adopted. 

We are not furnished with such information as we could wish 
for, in relation to recent events: for the newspapers lately in fa- 
vour of liberal measures, have either passed into other hands, or 
been suppressed, and our means of knowledge have suddenly be- 
come very limited. It often happens so in similar cases. A coun- 
try is seldom struck with a political or moral paralysis, but the or- 
rans of speech are among the first affected. 

In the month of May, the chambers of Congress passed resolu- 
tions suspending the session, and declaring that they were not at 
liberty ; but we are not informed of the precise cause of this step. 
One or two movements appear to have been made in different 
places, to secure to the representatives of the people freedom of 
deliberation. At the close of several weeks, when they attempted 
to resume their sessions, they found their halls closed by Santa 
Anna, and guarded by his soldiers. Some time was spent by the 
members in considering what to do: doubts being raised whether 
they had the right to transact business elsewhere ; and before they 
met again as a Congress, the president made known that the con. 
stitutional period of thirty days had elapsed, after which they could 
not reassemble, and that their authority was at an end. We judge 
from the language of the newspapers, that the members deny that 
the period had elapsed, claiming an allowance for certain festival 
days. The most specific charge made against the Vice-president, 
Gomez Farias, and his liberal friends, is, that they illegally impri- 
soned many of their opponents. We have not seen this proved. 

On December 17th, and April 22d, laws were passed, requiring 
the bishops to make certain concessions to the authority of the 
vovernment, which some of them refused, and were in conse- 
quence obliged to leave their dioceses. Santa Anna has since 
suspended these laws, till the next Congress shall meet, whose 
members are to be elected on the first of September. In the 
mean time, he exercises discretionary powers, receiving abundant 
letters of commendation, confidence and encouragement, from all 
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sides, including the convents, and persons interested in the main- 
tenance of the various branches of the old system, which has thus 
narrowly escaped destruction. 

General Mejia, one of the senators, and late a confidential and 
successful officer of Santa Anna, and favourably known in the 
United States, in a public capacity, headed an opposition to the 
president, and occupied Puebla; while Gen. Moctezuma simul- 
taneously stood out, with a considerable force, in San Luis Potosi. 
According to our latest accounts, there is reason to suppose that 
the latter has been forced to yield ; and if so, the power of the 
anti-reformation party must be for a while triumphant. A vast 
exertion will doubtless be made to sustain it; asthe funds of the 
rich convents, and of the vast entailed estates whose confiscation 
was nearly accomplished, will be poured into the treasury of Santa 
Anna. 

It is pretended, even by some of the presses of our own coun 
try, that the party of Farias and Zavala were rash and inconside 
rate, while their opponents were judicious reformers. We cannot 
discover any real elements of reformation, in the measures or 
publications of the latter. The unfounded expressions of ap- 
probation made in some of our papers, we consider so entirely 
inconsistent with the general views of our countrymen, that it is 
not to be supposed they would have been made, if proper attention 
were paid, by intelligent North Americans, to the course of events 
in Mexico, and if enlightened opinions were generally entertain 
ed on the subject. 

Some general ideas may be formed of the real sentiments of 
the party which Santa Anna now leads, from the tone of some of 
the addresses he has received from different parts of the country, 
on his violent dissolution of Congress. An address from Orizaba 
declares, that no ratignal liberty can be found in any country 
where property is not expressly represented in the government ; 
that the opposition to Congress has arisen out of their designs to 
‘* suppress convents and other religious establishments, diverting 
their funds, breaking monastic vows, expatriating and persecuting 


bishops, and many other ecclesiastics, only for resisting laws re- 
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pugnant to their consciences, because they believed them to be 
opposed to the doctrine and discipline of the church; in fine, on 
account of the tendency which was generally seen in the periodi- 
cals published under the government, to render despised the au. 
thority of the supreme head of the church, whom they affect to 
call simply the Bishop of Rome; and the tendency of those news- 
papers to pave the way for the destruction of the Catholic faith, 
and enthroning in its place toleration of worship.” 

The address from which the foregoing is extracted, requests 
that “ some guaranty may be given, that no such measure shall 
be hereafier adopted.” 


Geeat Britain. 

Parliament, whose session was, at the last accounts, approach- 
ing its close, has been occupied with a variety of bills, generally of 
a reforming character. One for the amendment of the Poor Laws 
was likely to meet much opposition. The Lrish Coercion Bill, as 
it is called, which was brought up in May, divested of the court- 
martial clause, offered an occasion for the dissolution of the Grey 
cabinet, about the Sth of June, and the formation of a new one a 
short time after, of which Lord Melbourne is the head. In con 
sequence of certain disclosures made by Lord Althorp and Mr 
Middleton to Mr. O'Connell, in confidence, in relation to a diffe- 
rence of opinion in the cabinet, and tothe views of the Lord Licu- 
tenant of Ireland, Lord Althorp thought best to resign, and in 
consequence of this, Lord Grey also offered his resignation, which 
was accepted. Ile, however, strongly urged the passage of the 
Coercion Bill, which is still before Parliament: and, with a mi 
nistry of the same general character as his own, no particular 
change of policy is expected. 

A quadruple alliance is stated to have been formed by Eng 
land, France, Spain and Portugal, for the co-operation of these 
four powers in the adjustment of affairs in the Peninsula, and, as 
is to be presumed, to maintain their common cause against the op- 
posing policy of the north. Under these arrangements, the expul- 


sion of the Spanish and Portuguese pretenders is considered as 
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having been effected, and guarantees were supposed to have been 
given for their maintenance abroad, and the prevention of thei 
return. Don Miguel, who went from Portugal to Genoa, was re- 
ported to be destined to a residence at Malta; and Carlos, who 
had gone to England, was expected to remain there, or elsewhere, 
under similar restrictions. Much, however, to the surprise of all, 
Carlos has suddenly returned to Spain, and replaced himself at 
the head of the rebellion. So improbable a step as this was not be- 
lieved until its truth was fully proved. It seems that a swift yacht 
was purchased for him in London, and that he left that city on the 
night of the 30th of June, with a passport under a feigned name, 
landed at Dunkerque, visited Paris, and travelled through France 
incognito, by Bayonne, into Spain. This will probably renew 
the civil war with redoubled violence ; but will incline the queen 
to call in to her aid the liberalists, who may perhaps eventually 
find themselves able to promote a better system than she has 
established. 

It appears that the British ministry did not consider themselves 
authorized, by any powers conferred upon them by the treaty, to 
keep Don Carlos in England ; and when a question was put to 
them in Parliament, whether he had left the kingdom, the reply 
was such as led to the presumption that he had not been watched 


Spain. 

The prospects of Spain appear at present somewhat doubtful, 
although her affairs were supposed to have been put on a perma- 
nent footing by the recent expulsion of Don Carlos to England 
He had fled into Portugal, partly with the hope of co-operating 
successfully with Don Miguel, a short time previously to the tri- 
umph of Don Pedro. General Rodil, at the head of the Spanish 
army of operations, crossed the frontiers, and the two princes were 
soon left without the power of resistance, and submitting to the 
requisitions of the four combined powers, Great Britain, France, 
Spain and Portugal, were transported from the Peninsula, that 
they might not again disturb its tranquillity. Don Carlos embarked 
on the Ist of June, with hi: 








family and suite, but destitute of 
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money until he arrived in England ; and it was believed that he 
was to remain under strong guarantees out of Spaia, and to take 
uo measures, by correspondence or otherwise, for the promotion of 
discord in that nation. Our latest papers, however, state that he 
has suddenly returned to the north of Spain, and placed himself 
again at the head of his partisans. ‘This seems almost unaccount-. 
able: since it appears to be directly in opposition to the interests of 
the combined powers, to permit suchastep. His friends are still 
im rebellion against the Queen in the north. Should the opposi- 
tion be promptly put down by the government, her authority will, 
no doubt, be well established for a time. It cannot, however, be 
presumed that the new Cortes will give general satisfaction, as the 
people will, in fact, have not even a shadow of representation in it. 

Among the measures likely soon to receive the serious atten- 
uon of the Spanish government, that of the recognition of the in. 
dependence of its former colonies on the continent of America, ts 
of the highest interest on this side of the Atlantic. It is exten- 
sively believed by intelligent men, that such a step would prove of 
great advantage to Spain herself, particularly to her commerce 
and manufactures; and if more enlarged views should prevail in 
her cabinet, as there is reason to expect, we may hope to see a 
question so important to our southern brethren, and so much de- 
sired by the philanthropists of different countries, finally and satis- 
factorily settled. A large majority of the Constitutional Cortes were 
understood to be in favour of acknowledging American indepen- 
dence in 1822 ; but there was a determination to insist that some 
nation should guarantee the performance of all the terms to which 
the South Americans might agree. It is to be hoped that no 
difficulty of this kind may be raised in future, as there seems to 
be no ground for it. Under present circumstances, however, it 
becomes the different republics of the south to agree upon uniform 
terms, and to conduct the negotiations on their part with unani- 
mity and manly decision. Nothing could be more unfortunate 
than a spirit of selfishness and mutual jealousy, should it arise ; for 
some state might be induced, by the hope of securing greater 
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advantages, to agree to terms humiliating te America, and finally 
injurious to itself and to others. 


Portugal. 

Within a few weeks, the Portuguese question has been settled. 
The victory of Asseiceira completed the overthrow of Miguel 
‘This question has long been regarded with interest, because its re- 
lations were evidently very extensive. ‘lhe principle of constitu. 
tional liberty, introduced into Spain by the revolution of 1520, 
and thence passing into Ltaly, was expelled by the Alliance on the 
ground, that it had sprung from an illegitimate source, viz., the 
popular will, instead of the breast of an acknowledged sovereign. 
Don Pedro, by a combination of remarkable circumstances, not 
long afier appeared as a royal advocate of the constitution, and 
enabled Mr. Canning to sustain it in Portugal, under the tacit, 
though unwilling consent of the sovereigns. Perhaps his death 
alone allowed the temporary defeat of the whole plan until the 
present time; as Lord Wellington, on the first opportunity, fa- 
voured the elevation of Don Miguel to the throne, notwithstand- 
ing his open violation of his promises and oaths. Under a more 
favourable administration, an expedition was formed in England 
by Don Pedro, about three years ago, which occupied Oporto; 
and after many reverses, with the aid of co-operating influences in 
Spain, he who has ever opposed republican reformation in Ame- 
rica, has successfully reinstated the constitution in the Peninsula. 

f Don Pedro is a man of remarkable character, possessing great 
quickness of mind, ardour in the acquisition of knowledge, and a 
love of athletic exercise, for which his fine and vigorous frame 
pecuharly fits lim. § He does not seem to be a man of ambition, 
ur to be actuated by those seliish motives by which soldiers are 
usually governed. He has often professed to have no wish to 
engage im the war which he has now successfully terminated, 
except for the recovery of a crown which of right belonged to his 
daughter, Donna Maria. Hie has, however, persevered im it with 


great ardour. On his first landing in Portugal, he issued decree: 
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fundamentally reforming the whole system of the clergy and aris- 
tocracy, and thus drew against himself their most bitter opposition. 
Hlundreds of priests and monks have been found in the van of the 
Miguelite armies, while many of the richest of the nobility have 
powerfully aided in sustaining the usurper. Don Pedro has proved 
his sincerity, since his triumph, by establishing the government of 
his daughter, and beginning to carry into effect the rigorous de- 
crees he had promulged. Of course, things must soon assume a 
new aspect in the small, but once powerful, and still fertile king- 
dom of Portugal. In the provinces of Estremadura, and Entre- 
Douro, and Minho, the monasteries have been suppressed and 
their estates confiscated. It is stated that a legate has arrived at 
“isbon from the pope, prepared to accede to what may be required, 
The monopoly of the Douro Wine Company has been abolished 
Preparations are making ior the election of members of the Cham- 
bers. Madeira has declared in favour of the queen. 

Tie decree for the abolition of the religious orders is prece- 
ded by e very long report of the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs 
and Justice, and the decree founded on it is as follows :— 

“ On the report of the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs and 
Justice, and with the advice of the Council of State, I think fit, 
in the name of the queen, to ordain as follows :-— 

“ Art. 1. All convents, monasteries, colleges, hospices, and 
establishments whatsoever, of monks of the regular orders in Por- 
tugal, Algarve, the adjacent islands and Portuguese dominions, 
whatever may be their denomination, institution, and rules, are 
henceforth extinguished. 

“ Art. 2. All the estates of these convents, &c. are incorpo- 
rated with the national domains. 

“ Art. 3. The sacred utensils and ornaments employed in the 
divine service, are placed at the disposal of the respective Ordi- 
naries, to be distributed among the churches of their dioceses 
which have most need of them 

“ Art. 4. Each of the monks of the suppressed convents, &c 
shall receive an annual pension for his support, unless he receives 
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an equal or greater income from a benefice or public employ- 
ment. 

“ The following are excepted :-— 

“1. Those who took up arms against the legitimate throne, or 
against the national liberty. 

“2. Those who abused their ministry in the confessional or 
the pulpit, in favour of the usurpation. 

“3. Those who accepted benefices or public employments 
from the government of the usurper. 

“4. Those who denounced, or directly persecuted their fellow- 
citizens for their fidelity to the legitimate throne and the constitu- 
tional charter. 

“5. Those who accompanied the troops of the usurper. 

“6. Those who, on the re-establishment of the authority of te 
queen, or since, in the districts in which they resided, abandoxed 
their convents, monasteries, &c. 

* Art. 5. All laws and ordinances to the contrary are abslished 
The Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Justice is charged 
with the execution of this decree. 

‘Palace das Necessidades, May 28, 1834. 

Don Pepro, Duke of BRAGANZas, 
Joaquim Antonio D’acuiar.” 












